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did schemes of the wereenary adventurer, in these 
carly Bpinish discoveries. Chivalry had left the 
Jand aud launchud upon the deep. ‘The Spanish 
cavalicr had cusbarked in the caravel of the discov- 
wrer. Hu carried among the tracklees wildernesses 
of the Now World the same contempt of danger and 
fortitude under aulforing ; the wune restless, roaming 
spirit; the sine pamion for inruad and ravage, and. 
Vaingluriows oaploit; and the same fervent, and often 
bigutod zeal tor the propagation of his faith, that had 
distinguishod him during his warfare with the Moors. 
lustaicee in point, will be found in the extravagant 
career of the dariyg Ojeda, particularly in bis ad- 
Ventures along the coast of ‘Lerra Firwa and the 
wikl shores of Cuba; in the sad story uf the * un- 
fortunate Nicuesi,” graced as itis with vcvasional 
twuches of high-bred courtesy; in the singular 
eruise of that brave but credulous old cavalier, Juan 
Ponce de Leon, who fell upou the dowery coast of 
Plorita in his search atter an imaginary fountain uf 
youth; aud abyve al iu the checkered fortunes of 
Vasc Nuive de Balbua wituse discovery of the 
Pacitic Ocean forums one of the must beautiful and. 
striking ‘nodeui ‘a tie luswey of che New World, 
aud Wiese fake Husht tusnisa “4 theme of woudertal 
Jaterest tur a pyeun or a Lee 

Fine satravrdinury swtivis aud adventure of these 
lieu, Waue tiiey rival ae apis recupied ‘u ciuval 
Mes fave The Wuitivuad utereet of verity, 
Urey care io a atuaraou ot tie oid aud erue 
Qetadties cuueiuas su 'ue Npaltisa Guaracters wines ved 
fiat “tate ty so mg cate et Sewer uN 
wad Witeu we sul sist crudbue fa tue creat mase vt 
Uvee Sau Mave A oppuctunicy 
vt judging i tieun :Qgutiy. 

Bela vumindng tise pruitory reward ue 
























































INTRODUCTION. 15 


Author would acknowledge how much he has been 
indebted to the third volume of the invaluable His- 
torical Collection of Don Martin Fernandez de Nav- 
arrete, wherein that author has exhibited his usual 
industry, accuracy, and critical acumen. He has 
likewise profited greatly by the second volume of 
Ovedo’s General History, which only exists in manu- 
script, and a copy of which he found in the Col 
bian Library of the Cathedral of Seville. He has 
had some assistance also from the documents of the 
law case between Don Diego Columbus and the 
crown, which exist in the Archives of the Indies, and 
for an inspection of which he is much indebted to the 
permission of the government and the kind atten- 
tions of Don Josef de la Higuera y Lara, the intel- 
ligent keeper of the Archives. These, with the his- 
torical works of Herrera, Las Casas, Gomera, and 
Peter Martyr, have been his authorities for the facts 
contained in the following work, though he has not 
thought proper to refer to them continually at the 
bottom of his page. 

While his work was going through the press, he 
received a volume of Spanish Biography, written 
with great elegance and accuracy, by Don Manuel 
Juef Quintana, and containing a life of Vasco 
Nuiiez de Balboa. Ie was gratified to find that his 
own arrangements of facts was generally corrobo- 
rated by this work ; though he was enabled to correct 
his dates in several instances, and to make a few 
other emendations from the volume of Sefior Quin- 
tana, whose position in Spain gave him the means of 
attaining superior exactness on these points. 
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jeda had been introduced to the notice 
of the bishop, who took him into his especial favor 
and Mention has already been made 


account of the events of his third voyage, espec- 
ially of his discovery of the coast of Paria, which 
he described as abounding in drugs and spices, in 


more excited by them than Alonzo de Ojeda, who, 
from his intimacy with the bishop, had full access 
to the charts and correspondence of Columbus. 
Ho immodiately conceived the project of making 
‘a voyage in the route thus marked out by the ad- 
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his dominions in the New World extended by the 
discoveries of private adventurers, undertaken at 
their own expense. Tt was stipulated in this, as 
well as in subsequent licenses for private expedi- 
tions that a certain proportion of the profits, gen- 
erally a fourth or fifth, should be reserved for the 
crown. 

Having thus obtained permission to make the 
voyage, the next consideration with Ojeda was to 
find the means. He was a young adventurer, a 
mere soldier of fortune, and destitute of wealth ; 
but he had a high reputation for courage and 
enterprise, and with these, it was thought, would 
soon make his way to the richest parts of the 
newly-discovered lands, and have the wealth of 
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réached the continent of the New World, about 
two hundred leagues further south than the part 


Hence he ran along the coast of the Gulf of 
Paria, passing the mouths of many rivers, but 
those of the Esquivo and the Oronoko. 

These, to the astonishment of the Spaniards, un- 
accustomed as yet to the mighty rivers of the 
New World, poured forth such a prodigous 
volume of water, as to freshen the sea for a 
great extent. They beheld none of the natives 
‘until they arrived at Trinidad, on which island 


they met with traces of the recent visit of Colum- 
‘bus. 

Vespucci, in his letters, gives a long deserip- 
tion of the of this island and the coast of 
Paria, who were of the Carib nice, tall, well 
made, and vigorous, and expert with the bow, 
the lance, and the buckler. His description, in 
general, resembles those which have frequently 
‘been given of the aboriginals of the New World ; 
there are two or three particulars, however, worthy 
of citation. 

They appeared, he sail, to believe in no 
religious to have no place of worship, and 
to make no prayers nor sacrifices; but, he adds, 
from the voluptuousness of their lives, they 
might be considered epicureans? Their habita~ 
tions were built in the shape of bells; of the 
trunks of trees, thatched with palm-leaves, and 

2 Navarrete, tom. ili. p. 5: 


2 Viages de Vespucci. Navarrete, tom, iii, p. 211. 


Mi A 
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silea, and every man an Anteus.”! As Vespucci 
was a scholar, and as he supposed himself ex- 


counts given by the Indians of their cannibal neigh- 
bors of the islands, into something according with 
his recollections of classic fable. Certain it is, that 


construction of which struck him with surprise. 
It consisted of twenty large houses, shaped like 
bells, and built on piles driven into the bottom of 
the lake, which, in this part, was limpid and 


: 


blances to the Italian city, Ojeda gave to the bay 
the name of the Gulf of Venice; and it is called 
at the present day Venezuela, or little Venice ; 
the Indian name was Coquibacoa. 

‘When the inhabitants beheld the ships standing 
lili vin Ain Aetna wethaeiS 
aparitions of the deep, they fled with terror to 
their houses, and raised the draw-bridges. The 
Spaniards remained for a time gazing with admi- 
aMAae (ie Waipluvde vege. what a squadron 
of canoes entered the harbor from the sea. On 
ja evens — Tern Lorne de Pie Pinaces do Met 
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irons. One of them, however, and the two girls, 
succeeded in dexterously escaping the same night. 
had but five men wounded in the affray ; 
all of whom recovered. He visited the houses, 
but found them abandoned and destitute of booty, 
Notwithstanding the unprovoked hostility of the 
inhabitants, he spared the buildings, that he might 
not cause useless irritation along the coast. 

Continuing to explore this gulf, Ojeda penetra- 
ted to a port or harbor, to which he gave the name 
of St. Bartholomew, but which is supposed to be 
the same at present known by the original Indian 
name of Maracaibo. Here, in compliance with 
the entreaties of the natives, he sent a detachment 
of twenty-seven Spaniards on a visit to the inte- 
rior, For nine days they were conducted from 
town to town, and feasted and almost idolized by 
the Indians, who regarded them as angelic beings, 
performing their national dances and games, and 
chanting their traditional ballads for their enter- 
tainment. 

The natives of this part were distinguished for 
the symmetry of their forms; the females in par- 
ticular appeared to the Spaniards to surpass all they 
had yet beheld in the New World for grace and 
beauty. Neither did the men display in the least 
degree that jealousy which prevailed in the other 
parts of the coast; but, on the contrary, permitted 
the most frank and intimate intercourse with their 
wives and 

By the time the Spaniards set out on their re- 
turn to the ship, the whole country was aroused, 
pouring forth its population, male and female, to 


A 
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CHAPTER VY. 


PROSROUTION OF THE VOYAGE. — RETURN TO SPAIN. 


LeavinG the friendly port of Coquibacoa, Ojeda 
continued along the western shores of the Gulf 
of Venezuela, and standing out to sea, and doub- 
ling Cape Maracaibo, he pursued his coasting voy- 
age from port to port, and promontory to promon- 
were of this unknown continent, until he reached 

head-land called Cape de la 
Sat ‘There the state of his vessels, and perhaps 
the disappointment of his hopes at not mecting 
with abundant sources of immediate wealth in- 
duced him to abandon all farther voyaging along 
the coast, and changing his course, be stood across 
the Caribbean Sea for Hispaniola. The tenor of 


information a# to take measures to provent any intrusion into 
those parts by the English. It is singular that no record 
should exist of this early and extensive expedition of Emgtish 
navigators. If it was undertaken in the service of the crown 
some documents might be found concerning it among the ar= 
hives of the reign of Henry VII. The English had already: 
discovered the continent of North America, This had been 
done in 1497, by John Cabot, a Vonetian, accompanied by bis 
son Sebastian, who was born in Bristol. They sailed under 
‘a Ficense of Henty VIE., who was to have a fifth of the profits 
of the voyage. On the 24th June they discovered Newfound- 
lund, and afterwards coasted the continent quite to Florida, 
bringing back to Eagland a valuable cargo and several of the 
natives. This was the first discovery of the main-land of 
America, The success of this expedition may have prompted 
the one which Ojeda encountered in the uelghborhosd of 
‘Coquibacos. 
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expedition is necessary to connect this series of 
minor discoveries, which will be found to lead to 
enterprises and transactions of more stirring in- 
terest and importance. 
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The most successful voyagers to the New 
World were doomed to trouble from their very 
success. The ample amount of pearls paid to the 
treasury, as the royal portion of the profits of 
the expedition, drew suspicion instead of favor 
upon the two adventurers. They were accused 
of having concealed a great part of the pearls 
collected by them, thus defrauding their compan- 
ions and the crown. Pedro Alonzo Nifio was 
actually thrown into prison on this nccusation, 
but nothing being proved against him, he was 
eventually set free, and enjoyed the enviable rep- 
utation of having performed the richest voyage 
that had yet been made to the New World. 

1 Navarmeto, Cole, tom. iii. p, U1. Herrera, decad. 1. Hb. 
lv. cap. 5. 


’ 
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‘but the moment the door was thrown open for 
individual enterprise, they pressed forward for 

to engage in it at their own risk and 
‘expense — and it was readily granted. In fact, 
their supposed hostility to Columbus was one of 
the surest recommendations to the favor of the 
Bishop Fonseca, by whom the license was issued 
for their expedition. 
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beach the print of footsteps, of giguntic size. 
At night there were fires lighted upon a neigh- 


dis- 
played Fie aes lame eats asd Uisers rile 
and jingled strings of hawks’-bells, in general so 
captivating to an Indian ear; but the haughty 


not an Indian to be seen in the neighborhood. 


i 
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and ripping up others with their swords, but such 
was the ferocity of the survivors, that they per- 
sisted in their attack until they overpowered the 
crew of one of the boats, and bore it off in 
triumph, With this they retired from the com- 
bat, and the Spaniards returned defeated and dis- 
heartened to their ships, having met with the 
roughest reception that the Europeans had yet 
experienced in the New World. 
Pinzon now stood forty leagues to the north- 
west, until he arrived in the neighborhood of the 
equinoctial line. Here he found the water of the 
sea so fresh that he was enabled to replenish his 
casks with it. Astonished at so singular a phe- 
nomenon, he stood in for the land, and arrived 
among a number of fresh and verdant islands, 
inhabited by a gentle and hospitable race of peo- 
ple, gayly painted, who came off to the ships with 
the most frank and fearless confidence, Pinzon 
soon found that these islands lay in the month of 
an immense river, more than thirty leagues in 
breadth, the water of which entered upward of 
forty leagues into the sea before losing its sweet- 
ness. It was, in fact, the renowned Maraiion, 
since known as the Orellana and the Amazon. 
While lying in the mouth of this river, there was 
a sudden swelling of the stream, which, being 
opposed by the current of the sea, and straitened 
by the narrow channels of the islands, rose more 
than five fathoms, with mountain waves, and a 
tremendous noise, threatening the destruction of 
the ships. Pinzon extricated his litte squadron 
with great difficulty, and finding there was but 
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prevented the necessity of this precaution, and it does not 
appear that Vicente Yaiiex Pinzon maio any second voyage to 
those parts. 

In 1506 he undertook an expedition in company with Juan 
Ding de Solis, a native of Lebrija, the object of which was to 
endeavor to find tho strait or manage supposed by Columbus 
to lead from the Atlantic to a Southern Ocean. It was neces 
sarily without success, as was also another voyage nade by 
thom, for the same purpose, in 1808. As no such passage ex- 
ists, no blame could attach to those able navigators for being 
foiled in the object of their search. 

In consequence of the distinguished merits and services of 
the Pinzon family, they wore raised by the Emperor Charles 
¥. to the dignity of a Hidalgufa, or nobility, without any ex- 
press title, and m coat of arms was granted them, on which 
‘were emblazoned three carayels, with @ hand at the stern 
pointing to an island covered with ravages. This coat of arma 
‘4s still maintained by the family, who have added to it the 
motto granted to Columbus, merely substituting the name of 
Pinzon for that of the admiral, 

‘A Castile y a Leon, 
Nuevo Mundo dio Pinzon. 
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World, wns Roderigo de Bastides, a wealthy 
notary of Triana, the suburb of Seville, inhabired 
by the maritime part of its population. Being 
sanctioned by the sovereigns, to whom be en- 
iiged to yl a fina oF his profits: batted 
‘out two caravels in October, 1500, to go in quest 


where Ojeda had left off, quite to the port of 
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however, to send him to Spain for trinl, with the 


written testimony and the other documents of his 
eaiks 


produce of their future labors. 
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of the island of Margarita. Beyond this he bad 
a right to trade in all kinds of merchandise, 
whether of peurls, jewels, metals, or precious 
stones; paying one fifth of the profits to the 
crown, and abstaining from making slaves of the 
Indians without a special license from the sover= 
¢igns. He was to colonize Coquibacoa, and, as 
& recompense, was to enjoy one half of the 
proceeds of his territory, provided the half did 
not exceed 300,000 maravedies: all beyond that 
amount was to go to the crown, 

Aprincipal reason, however, for granting this 
government and those privileges to Ojeda, was 
that, in his previous voyage, he had met with 
English adventurers on a voyage of discovery in 
the neighborhood of Coquibacoa, at which the 
jealousy of the sovereigns had taken the alarm. 
‘They were anxious, therefore, to establish a reso- 
Jute fighting commander like Ojeda upon this out- 
post, and they instructed him to set up the arms 
of Castile and Leon in every place he visited, as 
a signal of discovery and possession, and to put 
a stop to the intrusions of the English.? 

With this commission in his pocket, and the 

of an Indian territory in the perspec- 
tive, Ojeda soon found associates to aid him in 
fitting out an armament. These were Juan de 
Vergara, a servant of a rich canon of the cathe~ 


i 5 
expenses and profits of the expedition, and of the 
4 Navarrete, tem. iii, Document x. 
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with the policy, if not the justice of this idea, 
eeny all eh work to carry it into exeeu- 
themselves, therefore, in am- 
Spatial yeesties alrectisna; (Seyvat Conti 
rushed forth from their concealment, and 
set upon the natives. Ojeda had issued orders to 
do as little injury and damage as possible, and on 
no nccount to destroy the habitations of the In- 
dians. His followers, however, in their great zeal, 
transcended his orders. Seven or eight Indians 
were killed and many wounded in the skirmish 
which took place, and a number of their cab- 
ins were wrapped in flames. A great quan- 
tity of hammocks, of cotton, and of utensils of 
various kinds, fell into the hands of the conquer- 
ors; they also captured several female Indians, 
some of whom were ransomed with the kind of 
gold called guanin; some were retained by Ver- 
gara for himself and his friend Ocampo, others 
were distributed among the crews, the rest, prob- 
ably the old and ugly, were set at liberty, As 
to Ojeda, he reserved nothing for himself of the 
spoil excepting a single hammock. 
‘The ransom paid by the poor Indians for some 
of their effects and some of their women, yielded 
the Spaniards a trifling Cee tied gold, but they 


the island of Jamaica to forage for supplies, with 
instructions to rejoin him at Maracaibo or Cape 
de la Vela. 

‘Ojeda at length arrived at Coquibacoa, at the 
port destined for his sent of government. He 
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strong box secured by two locks, one key being 
peste the royal supervisor, the other by 


pO 
Tn the mean time provisions became scarce. 
‘The Indians never appeared in the neighborhood 
of the fortress, except to harass it with repented 
ineffectual assaults. Vergara did not ap- 

pear with the expected supplies from Jamaica, 
and @ caravel was dispatched in search of him. 
‘The people, worn out with labor and privations 
of various kinds, and disgusted with the situation 
of the settlement, which was in a poor and un- 
healthy country, grew discontented and factious. 
They began to fear that they should lose. the 
means of departing, as their vessels were in dan- 
ger of being destroyed by the broma or worms, 
Ojeda led them forth repeatedly upon foraging 
parties about the adjacent country, and collected 
some provisions and booty in the Indian villages. 
‘The provisions be deposited in the magazine, part 
of the spoils he divided among his followers, and 
the gold he locked up in the strong box, the 
keys of which he took possession of to the great 
displeasure of the supervisor and his associate 
Ocampo. The murmurs of the people grew loud 
as their sufferings increased. They insinuated 
that Ojeda had no authority over this part of the 
coast, having passed the boundaries of his gov- 
ernment, and formed his settlement in the country 
discovered by Bastides. By the time Vergara 
arrived from Jamaica, the factions of this petty 
colony had risen to an alarming height. Ocampo 
had a personal enmity to the governor, arising 
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THIRD VOYAGE OF ALONZO DE OJEDA. 


aos, 


CHAPTER L 


OJEDA APPLIES YOR A COMMAND.—HAS A RIVAL CAN. 
DIDATE IN DIEGO DE NICURSA.—HIS SUCCESS. 


R severul years after his ruinous, 
successful lawsuit, we lose all traces of 
Alonzo de Ojeda, excepting that we are 
told he made another voyage to the vicinity of 
Coquibacoa, in 1505. No record remains of this 
ion, which seems to have been equally 
with the preceding, for we find him 
1508, in the island of Hispaniola, as poor in 
Sas cisastt cs ena la Ge ate In 
fact, however fortune might have favored him, he 
Bel benim, Sivetaneg dineere Rea 


was greatly excited by the accounts given by 
Columbus of the gold mines of Veragua, in 
which the admiral fancied he had discovered the 
Aurea Chersonesus of the ancients, whence King 
Solomon procured the gold used in building the 
temple of Jerusalem. Subsequent royugers had 
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spirit of Ojeda would long have remained in 


ence; whose question, but 
tempered by time and trial. He seems to have 
been attached to Ojeda, 
































called toh uly nurvivng singel. * Broth- 
er,” said he, “since God hath protected thee from 
harm, sally forth and fly, and if ever thou shouldst 
see Alonzo de Ojeda, tell him of iy fate!” 
Thus fell the hardy Juan de la Cosa, faithful 
and devoted to the very last; nor can we refrain 
from pausing to pay a passing tribute to his mem- 


ish navigators who first explored the way to the 
New World. But it is by the honest and kindly 
qualities of his heart that his memory is most en- 
deared to us; it is, above all, by that loyalty in 


barking heart and hand, purse and person, in the 
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Alonzo de Ojeda. He was lying on the matted 
roots of the mangroves, his buckler on his shoul- 
der, and his sword in his hand; but so 

with hunger and fatigue that he could 

‘They bore him to the firm land; made a fire on 
the shore to warm him, for he was chilled with 


2 The pleture here given is so much Ike romance, that the 
author quotes his authority at length :—" Llegaron adonde 
havia, junto al agua de la marunos Manglares, que son ary 
Voles, que siempre nacen, i crecen i permanecen dientro del 
agua de Iu mar, con grandes raices, asidas, i enmarafiadas 
‘wnas con otras, | alli metido, § escondido ballaron & Alonso de 
‘Ojeda, con su espada on Ja mano, i In rodela en las eapaldas, § 
40 alla sobre trecientas, sefiales de flechazos. Estabo descaido 
de hambre, que no podia hechar de ai la habla ; i sino fuera 
tan robusto, aunque chico de cuerpo, fuera muerto."* 

Las Casas, lib. ii. cap, 68, MS. Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. 
Wb. vit. eap. 25. 
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Three struck his buckler, and glanced harmlessly 
off, but the fourth pierced his thigh. Satistied that 
he was wounded beyond the possibility of cure, 
tho savages retreated with shouts of triumph. 
Ojeda was borne back to the fortress in great 
anguish of body and despondency of spirit. For 
the first time in his life he had lost blood in battle, 
‘The charm in which he had hitherto confided was 
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even accused Ojeda of unfairness in an 
undue share for himself. Perhaps there may have 


2 Blecvers, deond. b B vill cap. 2 


> 
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tian for the space of fifty days. At the end of 
this time, in case no tidings had been received of 
Ojeda, they were to be at liberty to abandon the 
settlement, and return in the brigantines to His- 
paniola. In the mean time Francisco Pizarro 
‘was to command the colony as lieutenant of Ojeda, 
until the arrival of his alcalde mayor, the Bachelor 
Enciso. ‘This convention being made, Ojeda em- 
barked in the ship of Bernardino de Talavera. 
‘That cutpurse of the ocean and his loose-handed 
crew were effectually cured of their ambition to 
colonize. Disappointed in the hope of findi 
abundant wealth at San Sebastian, and dismayed 
at the perils and horrors of the surrounding wil- 
derness, they preferred returning to Hispaniola, 
even at the risk of chains and dungeons. Doubt- 
less they thought that the influence of Ojedy 
would be sufficient to obtain their pardon, espe- 
cially as their timely succor had been the salvation 
of the colony. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DISASTROUS VOYAGE OF OJEDA IN THE PIRATE SHIP. 
Oyepa had scarce put to sea in the ship of 


these freebooters, when a quarrel arose between 
him and Talavera. Accustomed to take the lead 


as a matter of course. Talavera, who claimed 
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seemed much troubled in mind. The next morn- 
ing he did not make his appearance. 

Las Casas went to the oratory to perform 
mass, but found the altar weighed of ke Sess 


cique refused to venture from the fastnesses of 
the forest, nor did he return to his village and 
replace the pictare in the oratory until after the 
departure of the Spaniards? 


CHAPTER XI. 


ARRIVAL OF OJEDA AT JAMAICA.—HIS BY 
JUAN DE ESQUIBEL. 


Wuex the Spaniards were completely restored 
to health and strength, they resumed their journey. 
‘The cacique sent a large body of his subjects to 
carry their provisions and knapsacks, and to 
guide them across a desert tract of country to 
the province of Macaca, where Christopher Co- 
lumbus had been hospitably entertained on his 
voyage along the coast. They experienced equal 

3 Las Casas, Hist. Ind., cap, 61, MS. Herrera, Hist. Ind. 
ooad. i. lib. ix. cap. 15. 
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he remained several days with Esquibel in frank 


mingo, Bernardino de Talavera and his rabble 
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poor that he did not leave money cnough to pro- 
Loieptay asmatte and so broken in spirit, 
that, with his last breath, he entreated his body 
might be buried in the monastery of San Fran- 


band of “Ocean chivalry” that followed the 
of Columbus. His story presents a 
of 


THE COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS. 115 


“ Never,” says Charlevoix, “was a man more 
suited for a coup-de-main, or to achieve and suf- 
fer great things under the direction of another ; 
none had a heart more lofty, nor ambition more 
aspiring; none ever took less heed of fortune, 
nor showed greater firmness of soul, nor found 
more resources in his own courage; but none was 
less calculated to be commander-in-chief of a 
great enterprise. Good management and good 
fortane forever failed him.” ? 


1 Charlevoix, Hist. San Domingo. 
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opposite shore; they remained, therefore, all night 
upon the island. 

Tn the morning they prepared to depart, bat, to 
their consternation, the boat with the four mari. 
ners had disappeared. They ran anxiously from 
point to point, uttering shouts and cries, in hopes 
the boat might be in some inlet; they clambered 
the rocks, and strained their eyes over the sea. 
It was all in vain. No boat was to be seen: no 
voice responded to their call; it was too evident 
the four mariners had either perished or had de- 
serted them. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘NICURSA AND HIS MEN ON A DESOLATE ISLAND, 


Tum situation of Nicuesa and his men was 
dreary and desperate in the extreme. They were 
on a desolate island, bordering upon a swampy 
const, ina remote and lonely sea, where commerce 
never spread a sail. Their companions in the 
other ships, if still alive and true to them, had 
doubtless given them up for lost; and many years 
might elapse before the casual bark of a discoverer 
imight venture along these shores. Long before 
that time their fate would be sealed; and their 
bones, bleaching on the sands, would alone tell 
their story. 

In this hopeless state many abandoned them- 
selves to frantic grief, wandering about the island, 
wringing their hands and uttering groans and lam- 
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much to hunger and thirst, as to grief and dese 
pondency. His death was envied by his wretched 
survivors, many of whom were reduced to such 
debility, that they had to crawl on hands and 
knees in search of the herbs and shell-fish which 
formed their scanty food. 


CHAPTER Il. 


ARRIVAL OF A BOAT. — CONDUCT OF LOPE DE OLANO- 


and at length to their great joy, they perceived 
that it was steering directly for the island. On a 


nearer approach it proved to be one of the brig- 


‘These men accounted in a satisfactory manner 
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been soured by disappoit ; and a series of 
table impatient; but he was a cavalier of a 
generous and honorable nature, and does not ap- 
pear to have enforced any services that were not 
indispensable to the common safety. In fact, the 
famine had increased to such a degree, that, we 
are told, thirty Spaniards having on one occasion 
found the dead body of an Indian in a state of de- 
cay, they were driven by hunger to make a meal 
of it, and were so infected by the horrible repast, 
that not one of them survived. 

Disheartened by these miseries, Nicuesa deter- 
mined to abandon a place which seemed destined 
to be the grave of Spaniards. Embarking the 
greater part of his' men in the two brigantines, 
and the carayel which had been built by Olano, 
he set sail eastward in search of some more fay- 
orable situation for his settlement, A number of 
the men remained behind, to await the ri 


Alonzo Nufiez, whom he nominated his alealde 


mayor. 
When Nicuesa had coasted about four leagues 
to the east, a Genoese sailor, who had been with 
Columbus in his last voyage, informed him that 
there was a fine harbor somewhere in that neigh- 
borhood, which had pleased the old admiral so 
Betly, set bees given the name of Puerto 
He added, that they might know the har- 
eerie half buried in the sand, which 
4 Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. 1. and vili. eap. 2 
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ever, rendered them cautious of attacking, and 
three days they hovered in this manner about 
Spaniards, the latter being obliged to keep 
tinually on the alert. At length two of 


lt 
Bee 
gileter 


bows and pointing their 
they stood for a moment or two in fearful 
pense, the Indians refraining from dit 

their shafts, but keeping them constantly point 
at their breasts. One of the Spaniards attempted 


£ 


standing something of the Indian tongue, ad- 
dressed a few amicable words to the 

‘The latter, astonished at being spoken to in their 
own language, now relaxed a little from their 
fierceness, and demanded of the strangers who 
they were, who were their leaders, and what they 


sought upon their shores. ‘lhe Spaniard replied — 


that they were harmless people, who came from 
other lands, and merely touched there 

necessity, and he wondered that they should meet 
them with such hostility; he at the same time 
warned them to beware, as there would come 
many of his countrymen well armed, and would 
wreak terrible yengeance upon them for any 
mischief they might do. While they were thus 
parleying, the Bachelor Enciso, hearing that two 
of his men were surrounded by the savages, 
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shipwreck.) The surviving brigantine then made 
the best of its way to the harbor of Carthagena, 
to seek provisions, 

Such was the disastrous account rendered to 
the Bachelor by Pizarro, of his destined jurisdic. 
tion. Enciso, however, was of a confident mind 
and sanguine temperament, and trusted to restore 
all things to order and prosperity on his arrival. 


CHAPTER VIL 


ORUSADE OF THY BACHELOR ENCISO AGAINST THE SEP- 
‘ULCHMES OF ZENU. 


‘Tue Bachelor Enciso, a8 has been shown, was 
aw man of the sword a3 well as of the robe; hav- 
ing doubtless imbibed a passion for military ex- 
ploit from his intimacy with the discoverers. 

Accordingly, while at Carthagena, he was vise 
ited by an impulse of the kind, and undertook an 
enterprise that would have been worthy of his 
friend Ojeda. He had been told by the Indians, 
that about twenty-five leagues to the west lay a 
province called Zenu, the mountains of which 
abounded with the finest gold. This was washed 
down by torrents during the rainy season, in such 
quantities, that the natives stretched nets scroas 
the rivers to catch the largest particles; some of 
which were said to be as large as eggs. 

The idea of taking gold in nets captivated the 

} Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. 1. Ib. vil, eap. 20. 








God, the sovereign of heaven and earth, it seemed 

to them good, and that such must be the 

but as to the doctrine that the Pope was 

of the world in place of God, and that 
to 


King, they observed that the Pope must hay 
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Nothing daunted either by the reply or the 
illustration, the Bachelor menaced them with war 
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CHAPTER IX. 


‘THR PACHELOR ARRIVES AT SAN SEDASTIAN. — HTS DISAS- 
‘TERS THERE, AND SURSEQUENT EXPLOITS AT DARTEN: 


Ir was not without extreme difficulty, and the 
peremptory exercise of his authority as alealde 
mayor, that Enciso prevailed upon the crew of 
Pizarro to return with him to the fated shores of 
San Sebastian, He at length arrived in sight of 
the long wished-for seat of his anticipated power 
and authority; but here he was doomed like his 
Principal, Ojeda, to meet with nothing bat mis- 
fortune. On entering the harbor, his vessel 
struck on a rock on the eastern point. The 
rapid currents and tumultuous waves rent it to 
pieces; the crew escaped with great difficulty to 
the brigantine of Pizarro; a little flour, cheese 
and biscuit, and a small part of the arms were 
saved, but the horses, mares, swine, and other 
colonial supplies were swept away, and the un- 
fortunate Bachelor beheld the proceeds of several 
years of prosperous litigation swallowed up in an 
instant. 

His dream of place and dignity seemed Samal 
on the point of vanishing; for, on landing, he 
found the fortress and its adjacent houses mere 
heaps of ruins, having been destroyed with fire 
by the Indians. 

For a few days the Spaniards maintained 
themselves with palm nuts, and with the flesh of 
a kind of wild swine, of which they met with 
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Bachelor adopted his advice, and, guided by him, 
set sail for the village, determined to eject the 
inhabitants, and take possession of it as the seat 
of government. Arrived at the river, he landed, 
put his men in martial array, and marched along 
the banks. ‘The place was governed by « brave 
eacique named Zemaco. He sent off the women 
and children to a place of safety, and, posting 
himself with five hundred of his warriors on a 
height, prepared to give the intruders a warm 
reception. ‘The Bachelor was a discoverer at all 
points, pious, daring, and rapacious. On be- 
holding this martial array, he recommended him- 
self and his followers to God, making a vow in 
their name to “Our Lady of Antigua,” whose 
image is adored with great devotion in Seville, 
that the first church and town which they built 
should be dedicated to her, and that they would 
make a pilgrimage to Seville to offer the spoils 
of the heathen at her shrine. Having thus en- 
deavored to propitiate the favor of Heaven, and 
to retain the holy Virgin in his cause, he next 
proceeded to secure the fidelity of his followers. 
Doubting that they might have some lurking 
dread of poisoned arrows, he exacted from them 
all an oath that they would not turn their backs 
upon the foe, whatever might happen. Never 
did warrior enter into battle with more prelimi- 

nary forms and covenants than the Bachelor 
otter All these points being arranged, he as- 
sumed the soldier, and attacked the enemy with 
such valor, that, though they made at first a 
show of fiorce resistance, they were soon put to 
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enterprise in the hopes of enjoying free trade, 
lawless liberty, and golden gains. They mur- 
mured among themselves, and insinuated that 
Enciso intended to reserve all the profit to him- 


Vasco Nufiez was the first to take advantage 
of the general discontent. He had risen to con- 
sequence among his fellow- adventurers, from 
tating goals them to this place, and from his 
own intrinsic qualities; being hardy, bold, and 
intelligent, and possessing the random spirit and 


He bore no good will to the Bachelor, recol- 
lecting his threat of landing him on an uninhab- 
ited island, when he escaped in a cask from San 


Nicuess, ran through the centre of the of 
Uraba, Tho village of Darien lay on the west- 
ern side, which bad been allotted to Nicuesa, 
Enciso, therefore, as alcalde mayor and lieuten- 
ant of Ojeda, could have no jurisdiction here, 
aud his assumed authority was a sheer usurpa- 
ton. 

‘The Spaniards, already incensed at the fiscal 
regulations of Enciso, were easily convinced ; s0 
with one accord they refused allegiance to him; 
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Colmenares distributed food among them, and 
told them that be bad come to convey them to a 
plenteous country, and one rich in gold. When 
Nicuesa. heard of the settlement of Darien, and 
that the inhabitants had sent for him to come 
and govern them, he was a8 a man suddenly 
revived from death. All the spirit and munifi- 
cence of the cavalier again awakened in him. 
He gave a kind of banquet that very day to Col- 
menares and the ambassadors, from the provisions 
brought in the ship. He presided at his table 
with his former hilarity, and displayed a feat of 
his ancient office as royal earver, by holding up a 
fowl in the air, and dissecting it with wonderful 
adroitness. 

Well would it have been for Nicuesa, had the 
sudden buoyancy of his feelings carried him no 
further; but adversity had not taught him pra- 
dence. In conversing with the envoys about the 
colony of Darien, he already assumed the tone 
of governor, and began to disclose the kind of 
policy with which he intended to rule. When 
he heard that great quantities of gold had been 
collected and retained by private individuals, his 
ire was kindled. He vowed to make them re- 
fund it, and even talked of punishing them for 
trespassing upon the privileges and monopolies 


followers who had perished of hunger ; the sight of which 
struck wach horror and dismay into the hearts ef the soldiers, 
that they wonld have abandoned their enterpeisa, had not 
their intrepid captain iminodiately sent away the ships, and 
thes deprived them ef the means of retreating. Herrera, 
Gechid. xi. Tb, & 
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The words of the subtle Bachelor Corral and 
| lee aberrant oh 
the people, especially those who had 
Setanga kr uaberaa sek teroed would have to be re- 
funded. Nicuesn, too, by a transaction which 
almost destroys sympathy in his favor, gave time 
for their passions to ferment. On his way to 
Darien, he stopped for several days among a 
group of small islands, for the purpose of cap- 
turing Indians to be sold as slaves. While com- 
mitting these outrages against humanity, he sent 
forward Juan de Cayzedo in a boat, to. announce 
his coming. His messenger had a private pique 
against him, and played him false. He assured 
the people of Darien, that all they had been told 
by their envoys concerning the tyranny and in 
gratitude of Nicuesn, was true ;— that he treated 
his followers with wanton severity; that he took 
from them all they won in battle, saying that the 
spoils were his rightful property ; and that it was 
his intention to treat the people of Darien in the 
same manner. © What folly is it in you,” added 
he, “being your own masters, and in such free 
condition, to send for a tyrant to rule over 

” 

‘Tho people of Darien were convinced by this 

ing testimony, and confounded by the 
overwhelming evil they had thus invoked upon 
their heads. They had deposed Enciso for his 
severity, and they bad thrown themselves into 
the power of one who threatened to be ten times 
more severe! Vasco Nufiez de Balboa observed 
their perplexity and consternation. He drew 


 _ 
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Jand and have an explanation, after which he 
would be ready to act as they should think 
proper. His entreaties only provoked insolent 
replies, and threats of violence, should he ven- 
ture to put foot on shore. Night coming on, he 
was obliged to stand out to sea, but returned the 
next morning. hoping to find this capricious peo- 
ple in a different mood. 

‘There did, indeed, appear to be a favorable 
change, for he was now invited to land. It was 
@ mere stratagem, to get him in their power, for 
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less confidence in the stars than in God who 
made them. “I recollect, moreover,” adds Las 
Casas, “that about this time a comet was seen 
over this island of Hispaniola, which, if I do not 
forget, was in the shape of a sword; and it was 
said that a monk warned several of those about 
to embark with Nicuesa, to avoid that captain, 
for the heavens foretold he was destined to be 
lost. The same, however,” he concludes, “ might 
be said of Alonzo de Ojeda, who sailed at the 
same time, yet returned to San Domingo, and 
died in his bed.” ! 
1 Las Casas, ut. sup. cap. 68. 





VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA, 
DISCOVERER OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


CHAPTER 1 
PACTIONS OF DARIEN.—VASCO NUNEZ ELEVATED TO THE 
COMMAND. 


have traced the disastrous fortunes of 
Alonzo de Ojeda and Diego de Nicuesa; 
we have now to record the story of 
Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, an adventurer equally 
daring, far more renowned, and not less unfortu- 
nate, who in a manner rose upon their ruins. 
When the bark disappeared from view which 
bore the ill-starred Nicuesa from the shores of 
Darien, the community relapsed into factions, as 
RE aec aibakd are the rule ‘The Bachelor En- 
cizo insisted upon his claims as paramount, but 
met with « powerful opponent in Vasco Nufiez, 
who had become a great favorite with the people, 
from his fearless character, and his win- 


He 
i 


oats und susceptible, nature of his country- 
men; for the Spaniards, though proud and resent- 
ful, and impatient of indignity or restraint, aru 
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easily dazzled by valor, and won by courtesy and 
kindness. Wasco Nufiez had the external requi- 
sites also to captivate the multitude. He was 
now about thirty-five years of age; tall, well- 
formed, and vigorous, with reddish hair, and an 
‘open, prepossessing countenance. His office of 
alcalde, while it clothed him with influence and 
importance, tempered those irregular and disso- 
lute habits he might have indulged while a mere 
soldier of fortune; and his superior talent soon 
gave him a complete ascendency over bis official 
colleague Zamudio. He was thus enabled to set 
on foot a vigorous opposition to Enciso. Still he 
proceeded according to the forms of law, and sum- 
moned the Bachelor to trial, on the change of 
usurping the powers of alcalde mayor, on the 
mere appointment of Alonzo de Ojeda, whose ju- 
risdiction did not extend to this provines. 

Encizo was an able lawyer, and pleaded his 
cause skillfully ; but his claims were, in fact, falla- 
cious, and, had they not been 60, he had to deal 
with men who eared little for law; who had been 
irritated by his legal exactions, and who were 
disposed to be governed by a man of the sword 
rather than of the robe, He was readily found 
guilty, therefore, and thrown into prison, and all 
his property was confiscated. This was a violent 
verdict, and rashly executed ; but justice seemed 
to grow fieree and wild when transplanted to the 
wilderness of the New World. Still there is no 
place where wrong can be committed with impu- 
nity; the oppression of the Bachelor Enciso, 
though exercised under the forms of law, and in 
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hands a round sum of gold, as a present to Mi- 
guel de Passamonte, the royal treasurer of His- 
paniola, whom he knew to have great credit with 
the king, and to be invested with extensive pow~ 
ers, craving at the same time his protection in the 
New World and his influence at court, 

Having taken these shrewd precautions, Vasco 
Nufiez saw the caravel depart without dismay, 
though bearing to Spain his most dangerous en- 
emy; he consoled himself, moreover, with the 
reflection that it likewise bore off his fcllow-al- 
ealde Zamudio, and thus left him in sole com- 
mand of the colony. 


CHAPTER II. 


EXPEDITION TO COYBA.—VASOO NUNEX RECEIVES THE 
DAUGHTER OF A CACIQUE AS HOSTAGE. 


Vasco NuSez now exerted himself to prove 
his capacity for the government to which he had 
aspired ; and as he knew that no proof was more 
convincing to King Ferdinand than ample remit- 
tances, and that gold covered all sins in the New 
World, bis first object was to discover those parts 
of the country which most abounded in the pre~ 
cious metals. Hearing exaggerated reports of 
the riches of a province about thirty leagues dis- 
tant, called Coyba, he sent Francisco Pizarro 
with six men to explore it. 

‘The cacique Zemaco, the native lord of Darien, 
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the shores of the Isthmus, picked up two Span- 
iards, clad in painted skins, and looking as wild 
‘a8 the native Indians. These men, to escape some 
punishment, bad fied from the ship of Nicuesx 
about a year and a half before, and taken refuge 
with Careta, the cacique of Coyba. The savage 
chieftain had treated them with hospitable kind- 
ness; their first return for which, now that they 
found themselves safe among their countrymen, 
was to advise the latter to invade the cacique in 


assist in betraying him. 
‘Vasco Nufiez was elated the intelligence 


asked for a large supply of provisions for the col- 
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Vasco Nufiez felt the foree of these words, and 
knew the importance of forming a strong alliance 
among the natives. The captive maid, also, as 
she stood trembling and dejected before him, 
found great favor in his eyes, for she was young 
and beautiful. He granted, therefore, the prayer 
of the cacique, and accepted his daughter, engag- 
ing, moreover, to aid the father against his ene- 
mics, on condition of his furnishing provisions to 
the colony. 

Careta remained three days at Darien, during 
which time he was treated with the utmost kind- 
nest. Vasco Nufiez took him on board of his 
ships, and showed him every part of them. He 
displayed before him also the war-horses, with 
their armor and rich caparisons, and astonished 
him with the thunder of artillery. Lest he 
should be too much daunted by these warlike speo- 
tacles, he caused the musicians to perform « har- 
monious concert on their instruments, at which 
the cacique was lost in admiration. Thus having 
impressed him with a wonderful idea of the 
power and endowments of his new allies, he 
loaded him with presents, and permitted him to 
depart. 

_ Careta returned Joyfully to his territories, and 


considered herself his wife, as she really was, ac- 

cording to the usages of her own country; and 

he treated her with fondness, allowing her grad- 
2 P. Martyr, decad. tik cap. 
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great ceremony to the village, where quarters 
were assigned them, and they were furnished 
with abundance of provisions, and men and 
‘women were appointed to attend upon them. 

The dwelling of the eacique surpassed any 
they had yet seen for magnitude, and for the skill 
and solidity of the architecture, It was one hun- 
dred and fifty paces in length, aud eighty in 
breadth, founded upon great logs, surrounded with 
‘a stone wall; while the upper part was of wood- 
work, curiously interwoven, and wrought with 
such beauty as to cause surprise and admiration. 
It contained many commodious apartments, There 
were store-rooms also; one filled with bread, with 
venison, and other provisions; another with va- 
rious spirituous beverages, which the Indians 
made from maize, from a species of the palm, and 
from roots of different kinds, There was also a 
great hall in a retired and secret part of the 
building, wherein Comagre preserved the bodies 
of his ancestors and relatives. These bad been 
dried by the fire, so as to free them from corrup- 
tion, and afterwards wrapped in mantles of eot- 
ton, richly wrought, and interwoven with pearls 
and jewels of gold, and with certain stones held 
precious by the natives, They were then hang 
about the hall with cords of cotton, and 
with great reverence, if not with religious devo- 
tion. 

The eldest son of the cacique was of a lofty 
and generous spirit, and distinguished above the 
rest by his superior intelligence and sagacity. 
Perceiving, says old Peter Martyr, that the Span- 
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porch. * Why,” said he, * should you quarrel for 
such a trifle? If this gold is indeed so precious 
in your eyes, that for it alone you abandon your 


homes, invade the peaceful lands of others, and 


“expose yourselves to such sufferings and perils, I 


‘will tell you of a region where you may gratify 


your wishes to the utmost, Behold those lofty 


continued he, pointing to the south ; 


* beyond these lies a mighty sea, which may be 


discerned from their summit. It is navi 
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-governed at San Domingo, informing him of the 

intelligence he had received of a great sea and 
opulent realms beyond the mountains, and en- 
treating him to use his influence with the king 
that one thousand men might be furnished him 
for the prosecution of so grand a discovery. He 
sent him alto the amount of fifteen thousand 
crowns in gold, to be remitted to the king, as the 
royal fifths of what had already been collected 
under his jurisdiction, Many of his followers, 
likewise, forwarded sums of gold to be remitted 
to their creditors in Spain. In the mean time, 
Vasco Nufiez prayed the admiral to yield him 
prompt succor to enable him to keep his footing 
in the land, representing the difficulty be had in 
maintaining, with a mere handful of men, so vast 
@ country in a state of subjection. 


CHAPTER IV. 


EXPEDITION OF VASCO NUNEZ IN QUEST OF THE GOLDEN 
‘TEMPLE OF DOBAYBA. 


[1812] 


Wuirx Vasco Nufiex awaited the result of this 
mission of Valdivia, his active disposition prompted 
foraging excursions into the surrounding country. 

Among various rumors of golden realms in the 
interior of this unknown land, was one concerning 
a province called Dobayba, situated about forty 
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. tribntes and sacrifices, and thus succeeded in avert- 
ing her displeasure. In consequence of offerings 
of the kind, made for generations from all parts 
of the country, the temple was said to be filled 
with treasure, and its walls to be covered with 
golden gifts. In addition to the tale of this temple, 
the Indians gave marvelous accounts of the gen- 
eral wealth of this province, declaring that it 
abounded with mines of gold, the veins of which 
reached from the dwelling of the cacique to the 
borders of his dominions. 

To penetrate to this territory, and above all, to 
secure the treasures of the golden temple, was an 
enterprise suited to the adventurous spirit of the 
Spaniards. Vasco Nuiiez chose one hundred and 
seventy of his hardiest men for the purpose. Em- 
barking them in two briguntines and a number of 
canoes, he set sail from Darien, and, after standing 
about nine leagues to the east, came to the mouth 
of the Rio Grande de San Juan, or the Great 
River of St. John, also called the Atrato, which 
is since ascertained to be one of the branches of 
the river Darien, Here he detached Rodrigo Enri- 
quez de Colmenares with one third of hia forces, 
to explore the stream, while he himself proceeded 
with the residue to another branch of the river, 
which he was told flowed from the province of 
Dobaybs, and which he ascended, flushed with 
sanguine expectations? 


1 Potor Martyr, decad. fi-cap. 6. Tem, decad. vii. exp. 10, 
2 In recording this expedition, the author has followed the 
old Spanish norratives, written when the face of the countey 
was but little known, and ho was much perplexed to reconclle 
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way back to the Gulf of Uraba. Here he was 
assailed by a violent tempest, which nearly wrecked 
his two brigantines, and obliged him to throw a 
great part of their cargoes overboanl. The two 
canoes containing the booty were swallowed 
by the raging sea, and all their crews 

Thus baffled and tempest-tost, Vaseo Nufiex at 
Jength succeeded in getting into what is termed 
the Grand River, which he ascended, and rejoined 
Colmenares and his detachment. They now ex- 
tended their excursions up a stream which emptied 
itself into the Grand River, and which, from the 
dark hue of its waters, they called Rio Negro, or 
the Black River. They also explored certain 
other tributary streams, branching from it, though 
not without occasional skirmishes with the natives: 

Ascending one of these minor rivers with a 
part of his men, Vasco Nafez came to the terri- 
tories of a cacique named Abiheyba, who reigned 
over a region of marshes and shallow lakes. ‘The 
habitations of the natives were built amidst the 
branches of immense and lofty trees. They were 
large cnough to contain whole family connections, 
and were constructed partly of wood, partly of a 
kind of wicker-work, combining strength and 
bility, and yielding uninjured to the motion of the 
branches when agitated by the wind. The in- 
habitants ascended to them with great agility, 
light ladders, formed of great reeds split 
the middle, for the reeds on this coast grow to the 
thickness of a man’s body. These ladders 
drew up after them at night, or in case of attack. 
‘These habitations were well stocked with provis- 


1 
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his wife and children as hostages, but they saw 
no more of the cacique. After remaining here a 
few days, and regaling on the provisions which 
they found in abundance, they continued their 
foraging expeditions, often opposed by the bold 
and warlike natives, and suffering occasional loss, 
but inflicting great havoc on their opposers. 

Having thus overrun a considerable extent of 
country, and no grand object presenting to lure 
him on to further enterprise, Vasco Nuiiez at 
length returned to Darien with the spoils and 
captives he had taken, leaving Bartolome Hur- 
tado, with thirty men, in an Indian village on the 
Rio Negro, or Black River, to hold the country 
in subjection. Thus terminated the first expe- 
dition in quest of the golden temple of Dobaybat, 
which, for some time, continned to be a favorite 
object of enterprise among the adventurers of 
Darien. 


CHAPTER V. 


Banrotour Huetavo, being left to his own 
discretion on the banks of the Black River, oo- 
cupied himself occasionally in hunting the seat- 
tered natives who straggted about the surround- 
ing forests. Having in this way picked up twen- 
ty-four captives, he put them on board of a largo 
canoe, like so much live stock, to be transported 
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and the punishment of its devisers, spread terror 
throughout the neighboring provinces, and pre- 
vented any further hostilities. Vasco Nubez, 
however, caused a strong fortress of wood to be 
immediately erected, to guard against any future 
assaults of the savages. 


CHAPTER VI. 


FURTHER FACTIONS IN THE COLONY. — ARROGANCE OF 
ALONZO PRILE AND TIS BACHELOR CORRAL. 


A CONSIDERABLE time had now elapsed since 
the departure of Valdivia for Hispayiola, yet no 
tidings had been received from him. Many 

to fear that some disaster had befallen 
him; while others insinuated that it was passible 
both he and Zamnudio might hive neglected the 
objects of their mission, and, having appropriated 
to their own use the gold with which they had 
been intrusted, abandoned the colony to its fate. 

Vaseo Nufiez himself was harassed by these 
surmises; and by the dread lest the Bachelor 
Enciso should succeed in prejudicing the mind of 
his sovereign against him. Impatient of this state 
of anxious suspense, he determined to repair to 
Spain, to communicate in porson all that he had 
heard concerning the Southern Sea, and to ask 
for the troops necessary for its discovery. 

Every one, however, both friend and foe, ex- 
claimed against such a measure, representing bis 


a 
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get that he was recently but a mere soldier of 
debtor. 


of a Spaniard. Firing at some indignity, 
whether real or fancied, Alonzo Perez threw 
himself into tho ranks of the disaffected, and 


mands unattended to, threw out threats 
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Their first measure was to seize upon the ten 
thousand castellanos, and to divide them among 
the multitude, by way of securing their own 
popularity. The event proved the sagacity and 


partition of the gold, than a furious strife arose. 
Every one was dissatisfied with his share, con- 
‘sidering his merits entitled to peculiar recompense. 
Every attempt to appease the rabble only aug- 
mented their violence, and in their rage they 
swore that Vasco Nufiez had always shown more 


impossible to say; bat just at this juncture two 
Hispaniola, 
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CHAPTER VIL 
‘VASCO NUNEX DETERMINES TO SERK THE 8RA BEYOND 
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booty allotted to an armed man. Tn this way he 
gained by him in the course of his campaigns 
upwards of a thousand crowns, The Indians, it 
is said, had conceived such terror of this animal, 
that the very sight of him was sufficient to puta 
host of them to flight! 

Tn addition to these forces, Vasco Nafiez took 
with him a number of the Indians of Darien, 
whom he had won w him by kindness, and 
whose services were important, from their knowl- 
edge of the wilderness, and of the habits and 
resources of savage life. Such wns the motley 
armament that set forth from the little colon: 
of Darien, under the guidance of a daring, 
not desperate commander, in quest of the great 
Pacific Ocean. 


CHAPTER VIL 
EXPEDITION IN QUEST OF THE SOUTHERN SHA, 


Ir was on the first of September that Vasco 
Nufiez embarked with his followers in a brigan+ 
tine, and nine large canoes or pirogues, followed 
by the cheers and good wishes of those who re~ 
mained at the settlement. Standing to the north- 
westward, he arrived without accident at Coyba, 
the dominion of the cacique Careta, whose dangh- 
ter he had received as a pledge of amity. That 
Tndian beauty bad acquired a great influence over 
Vasco Nufiez, and appears to have cemented his 

1 Oviedo, Hist. Ind. p. 2, cap. 3, MS. 
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its borders. He told him, moreover, that when 
he had attained the summit of a lofty ridge, to 


slowly to Coyba, taking with him none but such 
‘a8 were in robust and vigorous health. 

On the 20th of September, he agnin set for- 
ward through a broken, rocky country, covered 
with a matted forest, and intersected by deep and 


days they did not udvance above ten leagues, 
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and in the mean time they soffered excessively 
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taken prisoners. They were clad in robes 
white cotton. Either from their effeminate 


ow 

ress, or from the accusations of their enemies, 

the Spaniards were induced to consider them 

guilty of unnatural crimes, and, in their abhor- 
You. 11. 
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rence and disgust, gave them to be torn to pieces 
by the bloodhounds.? 

Tt is also affirmed, that among the prisoners 
were several negroes, who had been slaves to 
the cacique. The Spaniards, we are told, were 
informed by the other captives, that these black 
men came from a region at no great distance, 
where there was a people of that color, with 
whom they were frequently at war. “These,” 
adds the Spanish writer, “ were the first negroes 
ever found in the New World, and I believe no 
others have since been discovered.” 

After this sanguinary triumph, the Spaniards 
marched to the village of Quaraqua, where they 
found considerable booty in gold and jewels, Of 
this Vasco Nufiez reserved one fifth for the 


erown, and shared the rest liberally among his ” 


followers. The villnge was at the foot of the last 
mountain that remained for them to climb ; sev= 
eral of the Spaniards, however, were so disabled 
by wounds received in battle, so or exhausted by 


1 Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. i. lib. x. cap. 1, 

2 Poter Martyr, in his third Decade, makes mention of 
these negroes in the following words :—* About two days’ 
Journey distant from Quaraqua is « region inhabited only by 
black Moors, exceeding flerse and cruel, It is supposed that 
in time past certain black Moors sailed thither out of Ethi- 
‘pia to rob, and that by shipwreck, or some other chance, 
they were driven to these mountains.” As Martyr lived and 
wrote at the time, he of course related the mere rumor of the 
day which all subsequent accounts have disproved. ‘The other 
historians who mentioned the circumstance, have probably 
repeated it from him. Tt must have risen from some ualsrep= 
resentation, and is not entitled to credit. 
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remained to be ascended ; and their guides pointed 
to a moderate eminence, from which they said 
the southern sea was visible. 

Upon this Vasco Nufiez commanded his fol- 
lowers to halt, and that no man should stir from 
his place. Then, with a palpitating heart, he 
ascended alone the bare mountain-top. On 


forest, and green savannas and wandering streams, 
while at a distance the waters of the promised 
ocean glittered in the morning sun. 

At this glorious prospect Vasco Nuliez sank 
upon his knees, and poured out thanks to God 
for being the first European to whom it was 
Cy ih pedo Ric He then 
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it wore, a world of their own, intercommuning 
by this mighty sea, and carrying on commerce 
between their own islands and continents; but 
who might exist in total ignorance and inde- 
pendence of the other hemisphere. 

Such may naturally have been the ideas sng- 
gested by the sight of this unknown ocean. It 
was the prevalent belief of the Spaniards, how- 
ever, that they were the first Christians who had 
made the discovery. Vasco Nujicz, therefore, 
called upon all present to witness that he took 
possession of that sea, its islands, and surround- 
ing lands, in the name of the sovereigns of 
Custile, and the notary of the expedition made a 
testimonial of the same, to which all present, to 
the number of sixty-seven men, signed their 
names. He then caused a fair and tall tree to 
be cut down and wrought into a cross, which was 
elevated on the spot whence he had first beheld 
the sea. A mound of stones was likewise piled 
up to serve as & monument, and the names of 
the Castilian sovereigns were carved on the 
neighboring trees. ‘The Indians beheld all these 
eéremonials and rejoicings in silent wonder, and 
while they aided to erect the cross, and piled up 
the mound of stones, marveled exceedingly at 
the meaning of these monuments, little thinking 
that they marked the subjugation of their land. 

The memorable event here recorded took place 
on the 26th of September, 1518; so that the 
Spaniards had spent twenty days in performing 
the journey from the province of Cureta to the 
summit of the mountain, a distance which at 
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Chiapes, who, issuing forth at the head of his 
warriors, looked with scorn upon the scanty 
number of straggling Spaniards, and forbade 
them to set foot within his territories. Vaseo 
Nufiez depended for safety upon his power of 
striking terror into the ignorant savages. Or- 
dering his arquebusiers to the front, he poured a 
volley into the enemy, and then let loose the 
Ddloodhounds. The flush and noise of the fire- 
arms, and the sulphurous smoke which was car- . 
ried by the wind among tho Indians, overwhelmed 
them with dismay. Some fell down in a panic 
as though they had been strack by thunderbolts, 
the rest betook themselves to headlong flight. 

Vasco Nufiez commanded his men to refrain 
from needless slaughter. He made many pris- 
oners, and on arriving at the village, sent some 
of them in search of their cacique, accompanied 
by several of his Indian guides, The latter 
informed Chiapes of the supernatural power of 
the assuring him that they extermin- 
ated with thunder and lightning all who dared to 
oppose them, but lowded all such as submitted to 
them with benefits, ‘They advised him, there- 
fore, to throw himself upon their mercy and seek 
their friendship. 

The cacique listened to their advice, and came 
trembling to the Spaniards, bringing with him 
five hundred pounds’ weight of wrought gold as 
& peace-offering, for he bad already learnt the 
value they set upon that metal. Vaseo Nufiez 
received him with great kindness, and graciously 
accepted his gold, for which he gave him beads, 
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mere sordid considerations, and aspired to share 
the glory of these great discoveries. The scout- 
ing party having thus explored a direct route to 
the sea-coast, returned to report their success to 
their commander, 
Vasco Nuiiez, being rejoined by his men from 
‘Quaraqua, now left the greater part of bis follow- 
ers to repose and recover from their sickness and 
fatigues in the village of Chiapes; and, taking 
q with him twenty-six Spaniards, well armed, he 
: set out on the twenty-ninth of September, for the 
sea-const, accompanied by the cacique and a pum-= 
ber of his warriors. The thick forests, which 


those vast bays, to which he gave the name of 
Saint Michael, it being discovered on that saint's 
day. The tide was out, the water was above 


‘was covered with mud; be seated himself, there- 
fore, under the shade of the forest trees, until the 
| tide should rise. After a while, the water came 
I rushing in with great impetucsity, and soon 
reached nearly to the place where the Spaniards 
were reposing. Upon this Vasco Nuiiez rose and 
ji took a banner on which were painted the Virgin 
awd Child, and under them the arms of Castilo 


] 
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of hin having duly taken possession. They all 
declared themselves ready to defend his claim to 
the uttermost, as became true and loyal vassals 
to the Castilian sovereigns; and the notary hav- 
ing drawn up a document for the occasion, they 
subscribed it with their names, 

‘This done, they advanced to the margin of the 
sea, and stooping down, tasted its waters. When 
they found that, though severed by intervening 
mountains and continents, they were salt like the 
seas of the north, they felt assured that they had 
indeed discovered an ocean, and again returned 
thanks to God, 

Having concluded all these ceremonies, Vasco 
Nojiex drew « dagger from his girdle, and eut a 
cross on a tree which grew within the water, and 
made two other crosses on two adjacent trees, in 
honor of the Three Persons of the Trinity, and 
in token of possession. His followers likewise 
cut crosses on many of the trees of the adjacent 
forest, and lopped off branches with their swords 
to bear away as trophies. 

Such was the singular medley of chivalrous 
and religious ceremonial, with which these Span- 
ish adventurers took possession of tho vast 
Pacific Ovean, and all its lands —a scene strong- 
ly characteristic of the nation and the age. 

1 Many of the foregoing particulars are from the uapub- 
lished volume of Oviedo's History of the Indies. 
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volunteered to take part in this perilous cruise, 
Test he should appear wanting in courage, or in 
good-will to his guest. Accompanied by the ca- 
cique, therefore, Vasco Nuiiez embarked on the 
17th of October, with sixty men in nine canoes, 


even the skill of the expert swimmer would be 
of little avail. At length the Indians succeeded 
in tying the canoes in pairs, side by side, to pre- 
vent their being overturned, and in this way they 
kept afloat, until towards evening they were en- 
abled to reach a small island. Here they landed, 
and fastening the canoes to the rocks, or to small 








them, even if they should escape with their lives. 
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the swelling waves there was danger of their being 
swallowed up. All day they labored with the sea, 


flight, and the Spaniards pursuing them with their 
swords, drove them howling into the woods. In 
the village were found provisions in abundance, 
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The Indians now pointed to a line of land 
rising above the horizon about four or five 
leagues distant, which they described as being a 
great island, the principal one of an archipelago. 
The whole group abounded with pearls, but those 
taken on the consts of this island were repre- 
sented as being of immense size, many of them 
‘as large a8 « man’s eye, and found in shell-fish 
as big as bucklers, This island and the sur- 
rounding cluster of small ones, they added, were 
under the dominion of a tyrannical and puissant 
eacique, who often, during the enlm sensons, 
mnde descents upon the mainland with fleets of 
canoes, plundering and desolating the coasts, and 
carrying the people into captivity. 

Vasco Nufiez gazed with an eager and wistful 
‘eye at this land of riches, and would have imme- 
ately undertaken an expedition to it, had hot the 
Indians represented the danger of venturing on 
such a voyage in that tempestuous season, in their 
frail canoes. His own recent experience con- 
vinced him of the wisdom of their remonstrances. 
He postponed his visit, therefore, to a future 
occasion, when, he assured his allies, he would 
avenge them upon this tyrant invader, and de- 
liver their coasts from his marandings, In the 
meun time he gave to this island the name of 
Tsla Rica, and the little archipelago surrounding 
it the general appellation of the Pearl Islands. 

On the 3d of November, be departed from the 
province of Tiimaco, to visit other parts of the 
coust. He embarked with his men in the canoes, 
accompanied by Chiapes and his Indians, and 


f 





by groves 
of mangrove trees, which grew within the water, 
and interlaced their branches from shore to shore, 
so that at times the Spaniards were obliged to 
cut a passage with their swords. 
At length they entered a great and turbulent 
river, which they ascended with difficulty, and 
the next morning surprised « village on its 
making the cacique Teaochan prisoner ; 
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nished him with a stock of provisions sufficient 
for several days, a8 his route would be over rocky 
and sterile mountains. He sent also a numerous 
band of his subjects to carry the burdens of the 
Spaniards. These he placed under the command 
of his son, whom he ordered never to separate 
from the strangers, nor to permit any of his men 
to return without the consent of Vasco Nufiez. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


VASCO NONRY SETS OUT ON HIS RETURN ACROSS TIE 
MOUNTAINS, —HIS CONTESTS WITH THE SAVAGHS. 


Toursixe their backs upon the Southern Sea, 
the Spaniards now begun painfully to clamber 
the rngged mountains on their return to Darien. 

In the early part of their route an unlooked- 
for suffering awaited them: there was neither 
brook nor fountain nor standing pool. The 
burning heat, which produced intolerable thirst, 
had dried up all the mountain torrents, and they 
were tantalized by the sight of naked and dusty 
channels, where water had once flowed in abun- 
dance. Their suffering at length increased to such 


relief, and after a while, turning aside from the 
direct. course, led them into a deep and narro 
glen, refreshed and cooled by a fountain which 
‘bubbled out of a cleft of the rocks 
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scattered and poor, and nearly destitute of pro- 
visions. They held no communication with each 
other; each contenting itself with the scanty 

of its own fields and forest. Some were 
entirely deserted; at other places, the inhabitants, 
forced from their retreats, implored pardon, and 
declared they had hidden themselves through 
shame, not having the means of properly enter- 
taining such celestial visitors. They brought 
peace-offerings of gold, but no provisions. For 
once the Spaniards found that even their darling 
gold could fail to cheer their drooping spirits. 
Their sufferings from hunger became intense, and 
many of their Indian companions sank down and 
perished by the way. At length they reached a 
village where they were enabled to obtain 
supplies, and where they remained thirty days, to 
recruit their wasted strength. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ENTERPRISE AGAINST TUBANAMA THE WARLIKE CACTQ) 
OF THE MOUNTAINS. — RETURN TO DARIEN. 


Tue Spaniards had now to pass through the 
territories of Tubanama, the most potent and 
warlike cacique of the mountains. This was the 
same chieftain of whom a formidable character 
had been given by the young Indian prince, who 
first informed Vasco Nufiez of the southern sea. 
He had erroneously represented the dominions of 
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given to the dogs. ‘The cacique approached him 
trembling, and laid his hand upon the pommel of 
his sword. “Who can pretend,” said he, “to 
strive with one who bears this weapon, whieh 
can cleave a man asunder with a blow? Ever 
since thy fame has reached among these moun- 
tains have I reverenced thy valor. Spare my 
life, and thou shalt have all the gold T can pro- 
cure.” 

Vasco Nuilez, whose anger was assumed, was 
readily pacified. .As soon as the day dawned, the 
eacique gave him armlets and other jewels of 
gold to the value of three thousind crowns, and 
sent messengers throughout his dominions order~ 
ing his subjects to aid in paying hisransom. The 
poor Indians, with their accustomed loyalty, has- 
tened in crowds, bringing their golden ornaments, 
until in the course of three days they had pro- 
duced an amount equal to six thousand crowns. 
This done, Vasco Nufiez set the cacique at liber- 
ty, bestowing on him several European trinkets, 
with which he considered himself richer than he’ 
had been with all his gold. Nothing would draw 
from him, however, the disclosure of the mines 
whence this treasure was procured. He declared 
that it came from the territories of his neighbors, 
where gold and pearls were to be found in abun- 
dance; but that his lands produced nothing of 
the kind. Vaseo Nufiez doubted his sincerity, 
and secretly caused the brooks and rivers in his 
dominions to be searched, where gold was found 
in such quantities, that he determined, at a future 
_time, to found two settlements in the neighbor 
hood, 
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‘Vasco Nufiez proceeded to Ponca, where he 
SE e asc ag ae gett bal Oetted Seem 
rien from Hispaniola, with reinforcements and sup- 
plies. Hastening, therefbre, to Coyba, the terri- 
tories of his ally, Careta, he embarked on the 18th 
of January, 1514, with twenty of his men, in the 
brigantine which he had left there, and arrived at 
Santa Maria de Ja Antigna, in the river of Da- 
rien, on the following day. All the inhabitants 
came forth to receive him; and when they heard 
the news of the great southern sea, and of his re- 
turning from its shores laden with pearls and gold, 
there were no bounds to their joy, He imme- 
diately despatched the ship and caravel to Coyba 
for the companions left behind, who brought 
frith sheen the teciaieieg boc oe 
and pearls, mantles, hammocks, and other articles 
of cotton, and a great number of captives of both 
sexes. 4A fifth of the spoil was set apart for the 
crown; the rest was sl in just proportions, 
among those who had been in the expedition, and 
those who had remained at Darien. All were 
contented with their allotment, and elated with 
the prospect of still greater gain from future en- 


Thus ended one of the most remarkable expe- 
ditions of the enrly discoverers. The intrepidity 
of Vasco Nufiez in penetrating, with a handful 
of men, far into the interior of a wild and moun- 
tainous country peopled by warlike tribes; his 


and attaching their affections, show him to have 
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CHAPTER XV. 


CEIVED IN SPAIN OF THR DIBCOVERY OP THE PACI¥EG 
OCKAN, 


Vasco No&ez pr Barsoa now flattered him- 
self that he had made a discovery calculated to 
silence all his enemies at court, and to elevate 
him to the highest favor with his sovereign. He 
wrote letters to the king, giving a detail of his 
expedition, and setting forth all that he had seen 
or heard of this southern sea, and of the rich 
countries upon its borders. Beside the royal fifths 
of the profits of the expedition, he prepared a 
present for the sovereign, in the name of himself 
and his companions, consisting of the largest and 
most precious pearls they had collected. As a 
trusty and intelligent envoy to bear these tidings, 
he chose Pedro de Arbolancha, an old and tried 
friend, who had accompanied him in his toils and 
dangers, and was well acquainted with all his 
transactions. 

‘The fate of Vasco Nuiiez furnishes a striking 
instance how prosperity and adversity, how even 
life and death, hang balanced upon a point of 
time, and are affected by the improvement or neg- 
lect of moments. Unfortunately the ship which 
‘wns to convey the messenger to Spain lingered in 
port until the beginning of March; a delay which 
had a fatal influence on the fortunes of Vasco 
Nuiiez. It is necessary here to east an eye back 
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vias had understanding equal to his valor; that he 
cheihglngene prt os releranges 
as of war, and that, having been brought up 
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My Gcceny tna chem Petmecae eee oa 
when Cayzedo and Colmenares arrived on their 
mission from Darien, to communicate the intelli- 
gence received from the son of the cacique Coma- 
gre, of the southern sea beyond the mountains, 
and to ask one thousand men to enable Vaseo 


_ Nnujiiez to make the discovery. 


The avarice and ambition of Ferdinand were 
inflamed by the tidings, He rewarded the bear- 
ers of the intelligence, and, after consulting with 
Bishop Fonseca, resolved to despatch immediately 

powerful armada, with twelve hundred men, 
tee tha’ Sommnaril of SPeitratSen/ (ongeseietale 
the enterprise. 

Just about this time the famous Gonsalyo Here 
nandez de Cordova, commonly called the Great 
‘Captain, was preparing to return to Naples, where 
the allies of Spain had experienced a signal defeat, 
and had craved the assistance of this renowned 
general to retrieve their fortunes. The chivalry 
of Spain thronged to enlist under the banner of 
Gonsalvo. ‘The Spanish nobles, with their accus- 
tomed prodigality, sold or mortgaged their estates 
to buy gorgeous armor, silks, brocades, and other 
articles of martial pomp and luxury, that they 
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made a general review of his forces, and was em- 
barrassed to find that the number amounted 
three thousand. He had been limited in bis first 
armament to twelve hundred; on 
the nature of the case, however, the number wis 
extended to fiteen hundred; bat through in~ 
fluence, entreaty, and stratagem, upwards of two 
thousand eventually embarked? Happy did he 
think himself who could in any manner, and by 
any means, got udmitted on board of the squadron, 
Nor was this eagerness for the enterprise confined: 
merely to young and buoyant and ambitious ad- 
venturers ; we are told that there were many cov- 
‘etous old men, who offered to go at their own: 
expense, without seeking any pay from the king. 
‘Thus every eye was turned with desire to this 
squadron of modern argonauta, as it lay anchored 
on the bosom of the Guadalquiver. 

The pay and appointments of Don Pedrarias 
Davila were on the most liberal scale, and no @x- 
pense was spared in fitting out the armament; 
for the objects of the expedition were both colon= | 
ization and conquest. Artillery and powder were | 
procured from Malaga. Beside the usual weap- 
‘ons, such as muskets, cross-bows, swords, pikes, 
lances, and Neapolitan targets, there was armor 
devised of quilted cotton, as being light and betrer 
adapted to the climate, and sufficiently proof 
against the weapons of the Indians; and wooden 
bucklers from the Canary Islands, to ward off the 
poisoued arrows of the Caribs. 

Santa Maria de la Antigua was, by royal ordi 

1 Oviedo, lib. ii. cap. 7, MS. ’ 
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of youth ; and that she left behind her in 
a family of four sons and four danghters. 
Don Pedrarias was instructed to use great in- 
dulgence towards the people of Darien, who had 
been the followers of Nicuesa, and to remit the 
royal tithe of all the gold they might have ool- 
lected previous to his arrival. Towards Vasco 
Nufiez de Balboa alone the royal countenance 
was stern and severe. Pedrarias was to depose 
him from his assumed authority, and to call him 
to strict account before the alcalde mayor, Gas- 
par de Espinosa, for his treatment of the Bach- 
elor Enciso. 
The splendid fleet, consisting of fifteen sail, 
anchor at St. Lucar on the 12th of 
April, 1514, and swept proudly out of the Gua- 
dalquiver, thronged with chivalrous adventurers 
for Golden Castile. But a short time had elapsed 
after its departure, when Pedro Arbolancho ar 
Tived with the tardy mission of Vasco Nuiiez. 
‘Had be arrived a few days’ sooner, how different 
might have been the fortune of his friend 
He was immediately admitted to the royal 
presence, where he announced the adventurous 
and successful expedition of Vasco Nujiez, and 


ery. King Ferdinand listened with charmed 
attention to this tale of unknown seas and 
wealthy realms added to his empire, It filled, in 
fact, the imagination of the most sage and learned 
with golden dreams, and anticipations of un- 
bounded riches. Old Peter Martyr, who no- 
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Warts honors and rewards were preparing 
in Europe for Vasco Nufiez, that indefatigable’ 


commander, inspired by his fortunes with re- 
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doubled zeal and loftier pe 
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to find « blustering warrior, maint 


“state in the government which he a 


Great was his astonishment, therefore, to find 
this redoubtable hero a plain, unassuming many 
lad in a cotton frock and drawers, and hempen 
sandals, directing and aiding the labor of several — 
Indians who were thatching « cottage in whieh — 
he resided. 

The Lessee him respectfully, 
and announced the arrival of Don Pedraring 
Davila as governor of the country. | 

Whatever Vasco Nufiex may have felt at thin 





is welcome, and I congratulate him on his safe 
arrival, and am ready, with all who are here, to 
obey his orders.” 

The little community of rough and daring 
adventurers was in an uproar when they found a 
new governor had arrived. Some of the most 
zealous adherents of Vasco Nufiez were dis- 
posed to sally forth, sword in hand, and the 
intruder; but they were restrained by their more 
considerate who prepared to receive the 


chieftain, 
new governor with all due submission. 
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anticipated far other things from the usurper of 
Golden Castile. Vasco Nufiez, however, ac 


quitted himself in his humble wigwam with the 
courtesy and hospitality of a prince, and showed 


that the dignity of an entertainment depends 
the 


more upon the giver than the feast. In 

mean time « plentiful supply of European pro- 
visions was landed from the fleet, and a tempo- 
rary abundance was diffused through the colony. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


PERFIDIOUS CONDUCT OF pon PEDRARIAS TOWARDS ¥A8CO 
NUNE. 


Own the day after his entrance into Darien, 
Don Pedrarias held a private conference with 
Vasco Nujicz in presence of the historian Oviedo, 
who had come out from Spain as public notary 
of the colony. The governor commenced by 
assuring him that he was instructed by the king 
to treat him with great favor and distinction, to 
consult him about the affairs of the colony, and 
to apply to him for information relative to the 
surrounding country. At the same time he 
professed the most amicable feelings on bik own 
part, and an intention to be guided by his 
counsels in all public measures. 

Vasco Nufiex was of « frank, confiding nature, 
and was s9 captivated by this unexpected 
courtesy and kindness, that he threw off all 
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coveries of Vasco Nnufiez, and of the nature and 
extent of his various services. The governor 
was alarmed at the course which the inquiry was 
taking. If thus conducted, it would but serve to 
illustrate the merits and ¢levate the reputation 
of the man whom it was his interest and intent 
to ruin. To counteract it, he immediately set on 
foot a secret and invidious course of interroga- 
tories of the followers of Nicuesa and Ojeda, to 


mony of the followers of Ojeda and Nicuesa, as 
dictated and discolored by ancient enmity. Vé 
them 


the 
brought against him by individuals, for losses and 
damages occasioned by his measures. 

Pedrarias was incensed at this acquittal, and 
insisted upon the guilt of Vasco Nufiez, which he 
pretended to have established to his conviction by 
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to establish a line of posts across the mountains 
between Darien and the South Sea. It was his 
eager desire to execute this before any order 
should arrive from the king in favor of his pre- 
decessor, in order that he might have the credit 
of haying colonized the coast, and Vasco Nuiiez, 
merely that of having discovered and visited it! 
Before he could complete these arrangements, 
however, unlooked-for calamities fell upon the 
settlement, that for a time interrupted every proj- 
ect, and made every one turn his thoughts merely 
to his own security. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
CALAMITING OF THE SPANISH CAVALIERS AT DARIEN, 


‘Tue town of Darien was situated in a deep 
valley, surrounded by lofty hills, which, while they 
kept off the breezes so grateful in « sultry climate, 
reflected and concentrated the rays of the sun, 
insomuch, that at noontide the heat was insupport- 
able; the river which passed it was shallow, with 


was of such a nature, that on digging to the depth 
of a foot there would ooze forth brackish water? 
Tt is not matter of surprise that a situation of 


1 Oviedo, Hist. Ind., page 2, eap. 8 
© Peter Martyr, deced. ii. cap. 6. 
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Tn this wretched way, and in the short space 
of one month, perished seven hundred of the little 
army of youthful and buoyant spirits who had em- 
barked with Pedrarias. The bodies of some re- 
mained for a day or two without sepultare, their 
friends not having sufficient strength to bury them. 
Unable to remedy the evil, Pedrarias gave per- 
mission to his men to flee from it. A ship-load 
of starving adventurers departed for Cuba, whore 
some of them joined the standard of Diego Velas- 
quez, who was colonizing that island ; others made 
their way back to Spain, where they arrived 
broken in health, in spirits, and in fortune. - 


iss, having recovered from his malady, beatirred 
himself to send expeditions in various directions, 


ye 





for the purpose of foraging the country and «uol- 
decting 


wesscre. 
‘Thee expolitions, however, were intrusted to 
Bis own favorites and partisans; while Vasw 
Nafiez, the man most competent to carry them 


and though it substantiated nothing, served to em- 
barrass his actions, to cool his friends, and to give 
him the air of a public delinquent. Indeed, to 
the other evils of the colony was now added that 


forty would fall to cach man’s share! This too 
was in a colony into which the government had 
commanded that no lawyer should be admitted! 
Wearied and irritated by the check given to 
his favorite enterprises, and confident of the ulti- 
mate approbation of the king, Vasco Nufice de- 
termined to take his fortunes in his own hands, 
and fo prosecute in secret his grand project of 
loin the. ot ie 
Garabito to Cuba sell ee tat 
provisions for an expedition across the isth- 
from Nombre de Dios, und for the founding 

‘of the Southern Ocean ; 
whence he proposed to extend his discoveries by 
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While Vaseo Nufiex awaited the return of 
Garabito, he had the mortification of beholding 
various of his colonizing plans pursued and 
marred by Pedrarias. Among other enterprises, 
the governor dispatched his li 
Juan de Ayora, at the head of four hundred men, 
to visit the provinces of those caciques with whom 
Vasco Nufiez had sojourned and made treaties on 
his expedition to the southern sea. Ayora par- 
took of the rash and domineering spirit of Pedra- 
rias, and harassed and devastated the countries 
which he pretended to explore. He was received 
with amity and confidence by various caciques who 
had formed treaties with Vaseo Nufiez; but he 
repaid their hospitality with the basest ingrati- 
tode, seizing upon their property, taking from 
them their wives and daughters, and often tor- 
turing them to make them reveal their hidden or 
supposed treasures, Among those treated with 
his perfidy, we grieve to enumerate the youthfal 
cacique who first gave Vasco Nuficz information 
of the sea beyond the mountains. 

The enormities of Ayora, and of other captains 
of Pedrarias, produced the usual effect; the na- 
tives were roused to desperate resistance; ca- 
ciqnes, who had been faithful friends, were oon- 
verted into furious enemies, and the expedition 
ended in disappointment and disaster. 

‘The adherents of Vasco Nufiez did not fail-to 
contrust these disastrous enterprises with those 
which had been conducted with so much glory 
and advantage by their favorite commander; and 
their sneers and reproaches had such an effect 
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tute men were given to him for the purpose ; but 
his satixfaction was diminished when he found that 


‘Few particulars remain to us of the events of 
1B. Martyr, decad, vii. cap. 10, 
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this affair. They embarked in a fleet of canoes, 
and traversing the gulf, arrived at the river which 
flowed down from the region of Dobayba. They 
were not destined, however, to achieve the enter- 


and had great difficulty in escaping to the shore 
with the residue of his forces. 

‘The Indians pursued him, and kept up a skir- 
mishing attack, but he beat them off until the 
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that the titles and dignities should be conferred 
on Vaseo Nufiez on the following day.! 

-Pedrarias and his officers reflected, however, 
that if the jurisdiction implied by these titles 
were absolutely vested in Vasco Nufiez, the 

ment of Darien and Castilla del Oro, 
would virtually be reduced to a trifling matter ; 
they resolved, therefore, to adopt a middle 
course; to grant him the empty titles, but to 
make him give security not to enter upon the 
actual government of the territories in question, 
until Pedrarias should give him permission. The 
bishop and Vasco Nufiez assented to this arrango- 
ment; satisfied, for the present, with securing the 
titles, and trusting to the course of events to get 
dominion over the territories? 

The new honors of Vasco Nufiez were now 
promulgated to the world, and he was every- 
where addressed by the title of Adelantado. His 
old friends lifted up their heads with exultation, 
and new adherents flocked to his standard. 
Parties began to form for him and for Pedrarias ; 
for it was deemed impossible they could continue 
Jong in harmony. 

‘The jealousy of the governor was excited by 
these circumstances; and he regarded the newly- 
created Adelantado as a dangerous rival and an 
insidious foe. Just at this critical juncture, 


+ Oviedo, part ii. cap. 9, MS. Oviedo, tho historian, was 
present at this consultation, and says that he wrote down the 
opinions given on the occasion, which the parties signed with 
their proper hands. 

2 Idem. 
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Andres Gambito, the agent of Vasco Nufiez, 
arrived on the coast in a vessel which he had 
procured at Cuba, and freighted with arms and 
ammunition, and seventy resolute men, for the 
seeret expedition to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. He anchored six leagues from the 
harbor, and sent word privately to Vasco Nufiez 
of his arrival. 

Information was immediately carried to Pedra 


rias, that a mysterious vessel, full of armed 
was hovering on the coast, and holding 
communication with his rival. The suspicious 
temper of the governor immediately took the 
alarm. He fancied some treasonable plot against, 
his authority; his passions mingled with his 
fears; and, in the first burst of his fury, he 
ordered that Vasco Nufiez should be seized and 
confined in a wooden cage. The Bishop of 
Darien interposed in time to prevent an indignity 


1 


‘ment had been set on foot without any treasonable 
intent. Vasco Nuiiez was therefore set at liberty, 
after having agreed to certain precautionary 
conditions; but he remained cast down in spirit 
and impoverished in fortune, by the harassing 
measures of Pedrarias. 
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Tar 
success of his intercession, endeavored to per- 
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Gaspar 
‘The latter was accompanied by Francisco Pizarro, 
who had alrendy been to those parts in the train 
of Vasco Nufiez, and who soon rose to impor- 
tance in the present enterprise by his fierce 


courage and genius. 
A brief notice of the principal incidents of this 
expedition is all that is necessary for the present 


route than that which had been taken by Vasco 
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were insufficient to contain their whole party. 
One half of their number, therefore, remained at 
the village of Tutibri, under the command of a 
captain named Pefialosa the residue embarked 


& stormy and perilous voyage, they landed on 
one of the smaller islands, where they had some 
skirmishing with the natives, and thence made 
their way to the principal island of the archi- 
pelago, to which, from the report of its great 
pearl fishery, Vasco Nufiez had given the name 
of Tala Rica. 

‘The cacique of this island had long been the 
terror of the neighboring coasts, invading the 
mainland with fleets of canoes, and ing the 
inhabitants into captivity. His reception of the 
Spaniards was worthy of his fame. Four times 
did he sally forth to defend his territory, and as 
often was he repulsed with great slaughter. 
warriors were overwhelmed with terror at the 
firearms of the Spaniards, and at their ferocious 
blood-hounds. Finding all resistance unavailing, 
the cacique was at length compelled to sue for 
peace. His prayer being granted, he received 
the conquerors into his habitation, which was 
well built and of immense size. Here he brought 
them as a peace-offering a basket curiously 
wrought, and filled with pearls of great beauty. 


# 
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the natives by his misconduct, that a 


Bernardo Morales and his companions, on their 
way in quest of Pefialosa, put up for the night in 
the village.of a eacique named Chuchama, who 


of them were destroyed. Chuchama then pre- 


1 Herrera, decad, fl. lib cap. 4. Peter Martyr, docad. tif. 
cap. 10. 
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Fortunately for the latter, there was among the 


of the attack with which they were menaced. 


overwhelming 
Concealing their mei however, they com- 


they were thus taken one by one to the number 
of eighteen, and put in chains. Just at this june- 
ture Pefialosa arrived with the thirty men who 


reinforcement, the Spaniards now at- 
by surprise the main body of confederate 
who, being ignorant of the discovery of 
and. capture 
return of the latter, in a state of 
ity. 
th 


it 


securit 

led ae and set upon the enemy 
with the old Spanish war-cry of 
‘Tt-was a slaughter rather than a battle, 
unprepared for resistance. 
seven hundred Jay dead upon the 
aang from the massacre, the com- 
un 
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manders doomed the caciques who were in chains 
to be torn in pieces by the blood-hounds ; nor was 
even Chiruch spared from this sanguinary sentence. 
Notwithstanding this bloody revenge, the vindic- 
tive spirit of the commanders was till unappeased, 
and they set off to surprise the village of a ca- 
cique named Bird, who dwelt on the eastern side 
of the Gulf of St. Michnel. He was famed for 
valor and for cruelty : his dwelling was surrounded 
by the weapons and other trophies of those whom 
ho had vanquished ; and he was said never to give 
quarter. 

The Spaniards assailed his village before day- 
break with fire and sword, and made dreadful 
havoc, Bird escaped from his burning habitation, 
rallied his people, kept up a galling fight through- 
out the greater part of that day, and handled the 
Spaniards so roughly, that, when he drew off at 
night, they did not venture to pursue him, but re- 
turned right gladly from his territory. According 
to some of the Spanish writers, the kingdom of 
Pera derived its name from this. warlike cacique, 
through a blunder of the early discoverer; the 
assertion, however, is believed to be erroneous. 

‘The Spaniards had pushed their bloody revenge 
to an extreme, and were now doomed to suffer 
from the recoil. In the fury of their passions, 
they had forgotten that they were but a handful 
of men surrounded by savage nations. Returning 
wearied and disheartened from the battle with 
Bird, they were waylaid and assaulted by a host 
of Indians led on by the sonof Chiruch. A jave- 
lin from his hand pierced one of the Spaniards 
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the breast, and came out between the 


Dismayed at the implacable vengeance they had 
aroused, the Spaniards hastened to abandon these 
hostile shores, and make the best of their way 
back to Darien. The Indians, however, were not 
by the mere departure of the in- 
followed them perseveringly for 
hanging on their skirts, and harassing 
continual alarms. Morales and Pizarro, 
the obstinacy of their pursuit, endeavored 
a march upon them by stratagem. Mak- 
fires, as usual, one night about the place 
encampment, they left them burning to 
the enemy, while they made a rapid re- 
treat, Among their number was one poor fellow 
Velasquez, who was so grievously wounded 
he could not walk. Whable to accompany 
his countrymen in their flight, and dreading to 
fall into the merciless hands of the savages, he 
determined to hang himself, nor could the prayers 
‘even tears of his comnules dissuade him from 
parpose. 

‘The stratagem of the Spaniards, however, was 

Their retreat was perceived, and at 
day-break, to their dismay, they found themselves 
surrounded by three squadrons of savages. Un- 
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At night thoy lit their fires, and again attempted 
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to make a secret retreat. The Indians, however, 
were as usual on their traces, and wounded several 
with arrows. Thus pressed and goaded, the Span- 
iards became desperate, and fought like madmen, 
tushing upon the very darts of the enemy. 
Morales now resorted to an inhuman and fruit- 
less expedient to retard his pursuers. He caused 
several Indian prisoners to be slain, hoping that 


but the sight of their mangled bodies only in- 
creased the fury of the savages and the obstinacy 
of their pursuit, 

For nine days were the Spaniards hunted in 
this manner about the woods and mountains, the 


their dismay, they found themselves in the very 
place where, several days previously, they had 
been surrounded by the three squadrons. 

Many now despaired of ever escaping with 
Tife from this trackless wilderness, thus teeming 
with deadly foes. It was with difficulty their 
commanders could rally their spirits, and encour- 
age them to persevere. Entering a thick forest, 
they were again assailed by a band of Indians, 
but despair and fury gave them strength; they 
fought like wild beasts rather than like men, and 
routed the foe with dreadful carnage. TI had 


wanderer is often drowned or suffocated. For a 
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whole day they toiled through brake and bramble, 
and miry fen, with the water reaching to their 
pie At length they extricated themselves 

the swamp, and arrived at the sea-shore. 
‘The tide was out, but was about to return, and 
on this coast it rises rapidly to a great height. 
Fearing to be overwhelmed by the rising surf, 
they hastened to climb a rock out of reach of the 
swelling waters. Here they threw themselves 
on the earth, panting with fatigue and aban 
doned to despair. A savage wilderness, tilled with 
still more savage foes, was on one side; on the 
other the roaring sea. How were they to extri- 
cate themselves from these surrounding perils? 
While reflecting on their desperate situation, they 
heard the voices of Indians. On looking eau- 
tiously around, they beheld four canoes entering 
aneighboring creek. A party was immediately 
dispatched, who came upon the savages by sur- 
prise, drove them into the woods, and seized upon 


‘Tt is needless to recount the other hardships 
they endured, and their further conflicts with the 


Darien. Throughout all their toils and troubles, 
however, they had managed to preserve a part of 
the treasure gained in the islands; especially the 
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pearls given them by the eacique of Isla Rica. 
These were objects of universal admiration. One 
of them was put up at auction, and bought by 
Pedrarias, and was afterwards presented by his 
wife Dojia Isabella de Bobadilla to the empress, 
who, in return, gave her four thonsand ducats." 

Such was the cupidity of the colonists, that the 
sight of these pearls, and the reputed wealth of 
the islands of the southern sea, and the king- 
doms on its borders, made far greater impros 
sion on the public mind, than the tale told by 
the adventurers of the horrors they had passed ; 
and every one was eager to seek these wealthy 
regions beyond the mountains. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


UNFORTUNATE ENTERPRISES OF THE OFFICERS OF PH 
DRARIAS. — MATRIMONIAL COMPACT BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNOR AND Vasco NUREZ 


Ix narrating the preceding expedition of Mo- 
rales.and Pizarro, we have been tempted into 
what may almost be deemed an episode, t! 
it serves to place in a proper light the lurking 
difficulties and dangers which beset the expeditions 
of Vasco Nufiez to the same regions, and his su- 
perlor prudence and management in avoiding 
them. It i not the object of this narrative, how- 
ever, to record the general events of the colony 

1 Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. fi, lib. i. cap. 4 





province 
to be taken in the rivers in nets; and where the 
Bachelor Enciso once undertook to inyade the 
sepulchres. A captain, named Francisco Becerra, 
penetrated into this country at the head of one 
ea lee peeticapen 
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towards the land, the long waving grass of the 
savannas appeared to them to be moving hosts of 
Indians. If they looked towards the sea, they 
fancied they beheld fleets of canoes in the dis- 
tance. Pedrarias endeavored to prevent all 
rumors from abroad that might increase this fev- 
ered state of alarm ; at the sume time he ordered 
the smelting-house to be closed, which was never 
done but in time of war. This was done at the 
suggestion of the bishop, who caused prayers to 
be put up, and fasts proclaimed, to avert the im- 
pending calamities. 

While Pedrarias was harassed and perplexed 
by these complicated evils, he was haunted by 
continual apprehensions of the ultimate ascen- 
dency of Vasco Nufiez. He knew him to be be- 
loved by the people, and befriended by the bishop ; 
and he had received proofs that his services were 
highly appreciated by the king. He knew also 
that representations had been sent home by him 
and his partisans, of the evils and abuses of the 
colony under the present rule, and of the necessity 
of a more active and efficient governor. He 
dreaded lest these representations should ultimate- 
ly succeed ; that he should be undermined in the 
royal favor, and Vasco Nufiez be elevated upou 
his rains. 

The politic bishop perceived the uneasy state 
of the governor's mind, and endeavored, by 
means of his apprehensions, to effect that recon- 
ciliation which he had sought in vain to produce 
through more generous motives, He represented 
to him that his treatment of Vasco Nufiex was 
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odious in the eyes of the people, and must even- 
tually draw on him the displeasure of his sover- 
eign. “ But why persist,” added he, “in driving 
a man to become your deadliest enemy, whom 
you may grapple to your side as your firmest 
friend? You have several daughters — give 
him one in marriage ; you will then have for a 
son-in-law a man of merit and popularity, who 
is a hidalgo by birth, and a favorite of the king. 
You are advanced in life, and infirm; he is in the 
prime and vigor of his days, and possessed of 
great activity. You can make him your lieuten- 
ant; and while you repose from your toils, he 
can carry on the affairs of the colony with spirit 
and enterprise; and all his achievements will 
redound to the advancement of your family and 
“ait el prea 
: and his lady were won by the 
~of the bishop, and readily listened to 
his suggestion ; and Vaseo Nuiiex was but too 
to effect a reconciliation on such flattering 
=e Written articles were accordingly drawn 
and exchanged, contracting a marriage between 
Head iho eldeet daughter of Pedrarias. The 
young Indy was then in Spain, but was to be 
sent for, and the nuptials were to be celebrated 
on her arrival at Darien. 

Having thus fulfilled his office of peacemaker, 
and settled, as he supposed, all feuds and jeal- 
rer bcitamer the permanent foundation of 

li the worthy bishop departed 
Beeey siiecsals fy Spein. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


VASCO NUNEZ TRANSPORTS SHIPS ACROSS TIKE MOUN- 
‘TAINS TO THE PACIFIC OCKAN. 


[1516] 


Brnorp Vasco Nufiez once more in the high 
career of prosperity! His most implacable en- 
emy hud suddenly been converted into his dear- 
est friend ; for the governor, now that he looked 
upon him as his son-in-law, loaded him with 
favors. Above all, he authorized him to be 
brigantines, and make all the 
arations for his long-desired expedition to en 
the Southern Ocean. The place appointed for 
these purposes was the port of Careta, situated 
to the west of Darien; whence there was sup- 
posed to be the most convenient route across the 
mountains, A town called Acla had been 
founded at this port; and the fortress was al- 
ready erected, of which Lope de Olano was 
aleulde; Vasco Nufiez was now empowered to 
continue the building of the town. Two hun- 
dved men were placed under his command, to aid 
him in carrying his plans into exceution, and a 
sum of money was advanced to him out of the 
royal treasury. His sapply of funds, however, 
was not sufficient; but he received assistance 
from a private source. There was a notary at 
Darien, Hernando de Arguello, a man of some 
consequence in the community, and who had 
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Much time and trouble and many lives were 
on this ardaons undertaking, before 
they had transported to the river sufficient tim- 
ber for two brigentines; while the timber for 
the other two, and the rigging and munitions for 
the whole, yet remained to be brought. ‘To add 
to their difficulties, they had scarcely begun to 
work upon the timber before they discovered 
that it was totally useless, being subject to the 
ravages of the worms from having been ent in 
the vicinity of salt water. They were obliged, 
therefore, to begin anew, and fell trees on the 
border of the river. 

Vasco Nufiez maintained his patience and per- 
severance, and displayed admirable management 
under these delays and difficulties, Their sup- 
ply of food being scanty, he divided his people, 
Spaniards, Negroes, and Indians, into three 
bands; one was to cut and saw the wood, 
another to bring the rigging and iron-work from 
Acla, which was twenty-two leagues distant ; 
and the third to forage the neighboring country 
for provisions. 

Scarcely was the timber felled and shaped for 
use when the rains set in, and the river swelled 
and overflowed its banks so suddenly, that the 
workmen barely escaped with their lives, by 
clambering into trees ; while the wood on which 
they had been working was either buried in sand 
or slime, or swept away by the raging torrent. 
Famine was soon added to their other distresses. 
‘The foraging party did not return with food; 
and the swelling of the river cut them off from 
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that part of the country whence they obtained 

their supplies. They were reduced, therefore, 

to such scarcity, as to be fain to assuage their 
with roots gathered in the forests. 

Tn this extremity the Indians bethought them- 
selves of one of their rude and simple expedients. 
Plunging into the river, they fastened a num- 
ber of Jogs together with withes, and connected 
them with the opposite bank, so as to make a 
floating bridge. On this a party of the Span- 


of the bridge, which often sank beneath them 
until the water rose above their girdles. On 
being safely landed, they foraged the neighbor- 
hood, and procured a supply of provisions suf- 
ficient for the present emergency. 

When the river subsided the workmen again 
resumed their labors; a number of recruits ar- 
rived from Acla, bringing various supplies, and 
the business of the enterprise was pressed with 
redoubled ardor, until, after a series of incredible 
toils and hardships, Vaseo Nufiez had the satis- 
faction to behold two of his brigantines floating 
on the river Balsas. As soon as they could be 
equipped for sea. he embarked in them with as 
many Spaniards as they could carry; and, issuing 
from the river, launched triumphantly on the 
great ocean be had discovered. 

We can readily imagine the exultation of this 
intrepid adventurer, and how amply he was repaid 
for all his sufferings, when he first spread a sail 
on that untraversed ocean, and felt that the 
range of an unknown world was open to him. 


a 
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There are points in the history of these 
Spanish discoveries of the western hemisphere, 
which make us pause with wonder and admiration 
at the daring spirit of the men who conducted 
them, and the appalling difficulties surmounted 
by their courage and perseverance. We know 
few instances, however, more striking than this 
piecemeal transportation, neross the mountains 
of Darien, of the first European ships that 
ploughed the waves of the Pacific; and we can 
Teadily excuse the boast of the old Castilian 
writers, when they exclaim, “that none but Span- 
iards could ever have conceived or persisted in 
such an undertaking ; and no commander in the 
New World but Vaseo Nuflez could have con- 
ducted it to a successful issue.” * 


CHAPTER XXV, 


ORUIEE OF VASCO NUNEZ IN THE SOUTHERN SEA. —RU- 
MONS FROM ACEA 


‘Tne first cruise of Vasco Nufiex was to the 
group of Pearl Islands, on the principal one of 
which be disembarked the greater part of his 
crews, and dispatched the brigantines to the 
main-land to bring off the remainder. Tt was 
his intention to construct the other two vessels 
of his proposed squadron at this island. During 
the absence of the brigantines he ranged the 

1 Herrers, deca. ii. 12 ii. cap. UL. 
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island with his men, to collect provisions, and to 
establish 2 complete sway over the natives. On 
the return of his vessels, and while preparations 
were making for the building of the others, he 
embarked with a hundred men, and departed on 
@ reconnoitring cruise to the eastward, towards 
the region pointed out by the Indians as abound- 
ing in riches. 

SEs passed about twenty leagues beyond 
the Gulf of San Miguel, the pedadbeaee 
ees at beholding a great number of whales, 
which resembled a reef of rocks stretching far 
into the sea, and lnshed by breakers. In an 
unknown ocean like this, every unusual object is 
apt to inspire alarm. The seamen feared to ap- 
proach these fancied dangers in the dark: Vasco 
Nofiez anchored, therefore, for the night, under 
‘a point of land, intending to continue in the same 
direction on the following day. When the morn- 
ing dawned, however, the wind had changed, and 
was contrary; whereapon he altered his course, 
and thus abandoned a cruise, which, if perse- 
vered in, might have terminated in the discovery 
of Peru! Steering for the main-land, he anchored 
on that part of the const governed by the cacique 
Chucharma, who had massacred Bernardo Morales 
and his companions, when reposing in his village. 
Here landing with his men, Vasco Nufiez came 
suddenly upon the dwelling of the cacique. The 
Indians sallied forth to defend their homes, but 
were routed with great loss; and ample ven- 
geance was taken upon them for their outrage 
upon the laws of hospitality. Having thus 


ie. 
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avenged the death of his countrymen, Vaseo 
Nufiez reémbarked and returned to Isla Rica. 
He now applied himself diligently to complete 
the building of his brigantines, dispatching men 
to Acla to bring the necessary stores and rigging 
across the mountains, While thus occupied, a 
rumor reached him that a new governor named 
Lope de Sosa was coming out from Spain to 
supersede Pedrarias, Vasco Nuiiez was troubled 
at these tidings. A new governor would be 
likely to adopt mew measures, or to have new 
favorites. He feared, therefore, that some order 
might come to suspend or embarrass his expe- 
dition ; or that the command of it might be given 
to another. In this perplexity he held a consul- 
tation with several of his confidential officers. 
After some debate, it was agreed among them 
that a trusty and intelligent person should be 
sent a8 a scout to Acla, under pretense of pro- 
curing munitions for the ships. Should he find 
Pedrarias in quiet possession of the government, 
he was to account to him for the delay of the ex- 
pedition ; and request that the time allotted to it 
might be extended, and to request reinforcements 
and supplies. Should he find, however, a new 
governor actually arrived, he was to return im- 
mediately with the tidings. In such case it was 
resolved to put to sea before any contrary onlers 
should arrive, trusting eventually to excuse them- 
selves on the plea of zeal and good intentions. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


RECONNOITRING EXPEDITION OF GARAMITO.. al 
OF PEDRARIAS TO ENTRAP VASCO NURI. 


‘Tue person intrusted with the reconnoitring 
expedition to Acla was Andres Garsblio, in 
whose fidelity and discretion Vasco Nufiez had 
implicit confidence. His confidence was destined 
to be fatally deceived. According to the asser- 


mander, arising from a simple but a natural 
cause. Vaseo Nufiez had continued to have a 
fondness for the Indian damsel, daughter of the 
eee from her 








soley ‘ing his marriage with his 
daughter, being completely under the influence | 
of an Indian 5 that he made use of the | 


as an independent commander. 
This peeremn ee. Gacabito had written 
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immediately after the last departure of Vasco 
Nujiex from Acla. Its effect upon the proud 
and jealous spirit of the governor may easily be 
conceived. All his former suspicions were imme- 


plans and intentions of Vasco Nufiex. 
‘The arrest of Garabito, and the seizure of his 
letters, produced a great agitation at Darien. It 
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‘was considered a revival of the ancient animosity 
‘between the governor and Vasco Nufiez, and the 
friends of the latter trembled for his safety. 
Hernando de Arguello, especially, was in great 
alarm. He had embarked the most of his fortune 
in the expedition, and the failure of it would be 
ruinous to him. He wrote to Vasco Nuilez, in- 


mote the glory of God as well as the dominion 
of the king! ‘This letter fell into the hands of 
Pedrarias, and convinced him of the existence of 
a dangerous plot against his authority. He im- 
mediately ordered Arguello to be arrested ; and 
now devised means to get Vaseo Nufiez within 
‘eae While the latter remained on the 
shores of the South Sea with his brigantines, and 
his band of hearty and devoted followers, Pedra- 
tias knew it would be in vain to attempt to take 
1 In consequence of the eloquent representations made to 
the Spanish government by the veneruble Las Casas, of the 
cruel wrongs and oppretsions practiced upon the Indians in 
‘the colonies, the Cardinal Ximenes, in 1516, sent out three 


‘ercise of their powers at San Domingo made a great sensation 
in the New World, and, for « time, had a beneficial effect in 
checking the oppressive and licentious condact of the colo~ 
‘hints, 
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him by force, Dissembling his suspicions and 
intentions, therefore, he wrote to him in amicable 
terms, requesting him to repair immediately to 
Acla, as he wished to confer with him about the 
impending expedition. Fearing, however, that 
Vasco Nufiez might suspect his motives, and 
refuse to comply, he at the same time ordered 
Francisco Pizarro to muster all the armed force 
he could collect, and seek and arrest his late 
patron and commander wherever he might be 
found. 

‘So great was the terror inspired by the arrest 
of Arguello, and by the general violence of Pe- 
drarias, that, though Vaseo Nufez was a favorite 
with the great mass of the people, no one 
ventured to warn him of the danger that attended 
his return to Acla. 


CHAPTER XXYVIL. 


‘YASCO NUNES AND THE ASTROLOGER. —HIS RETURN TO 
AULA. 


Tae old Spanish writers who have treated of 
the fortunes of Vasco Nufiez, record an aneedote 
which is worthy of being cited, as characteristic 
of the people and the age. Among the motley 
crowd of adventurers lured across the ocean by 
the reputed wealth and wonders of the New 
World, was an Italian astrologer, a native of 
Venice named Micer Codro. At the time that 
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Vasco Nuficz held supreme sway at Darien, this 
reader of the stars had cast his horoscope and 
pretended to foretell his destiny. Pointing one 
night to a certain star, he assured him that in the 
year in which he should behold that star in a part 
of the heavens which he designated, his life would 
be in imminent jeopardy; but should he survive 
this year of peril, he would become the richest 
and most renowned captain throughout the Indies. 

Seyeral years, it is added, had elapsed since 
this prediction was made ; yet, that it still dwelt 
in the mind of Vasco Nufiez, was evident from 
the following circumstance. While waiting the 
return of his messenger, Garabito, he was on the 
shore of Isla Rica one serene evening, in com- 
pany with some of his officers, when, regarding 
the heavens, he beheld the fated star exactly in 
that part of the firmament which had been 
pointed out by the Italian astrologer. Turning 
to his companions, with a smile, * Behold,” said 
he, “ the wisdom of those who believe in sooth- 
sayers, and, above all, in such an astrologer as 
Micer Codro! According to his prophecy, I 
should now be in imminent peril of my life; yet, 
here I am, within reach of all my wishes ; sound 
in health, with four brigantines and three hundred 
men at my command, and on the point of explor- 
ing this great southern ocean.” 

At this fated juncture, say the chroniclers,” ar- 
rived the hypocritical letter of Pedrarias, inviting 
him to an interview at Acla! The discreet reader 
will decide for himself what credit to give to this 
anecdote, or rather, what allowance to make for 
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the little traits of coincidence gratuitously added 
to the original fact by writers who delight in the 
marvelous. The tenor of this letter awakened 
no suspicion in the breast of Vasco Nuiiez, who 
reposed entire confidence in the amity of the gov- 
ernor, ax his intended fither-in-law, and appears 
to have been unconscious of anything in his own 
conduct that could warrant hostility. Leaving 
his ships in command of Francisco Compafion, he 
departed immediately to meet the governor at 
‘Acla, unattended by any armed force. 

The messengers who had brought the letter, 
maintained at first a cautious silence as to the 
events which had transpired at Darien. 
were gradually won, however, by the frank and ge- 
nial manners of Vasco Nuficz, and grieved to see #0 
gallant « soldier hurrying into the snare. Having 
crossed the mountains, and drawn near to Acla, 
their kind feelings got the better of their caution, 
and they revealed the true nature of their errand, 
and the hostile intentions of Pedrarias. Vasco 
Nufiez was struck with astonishment at the reci~ 
tal; but, being unconscious, it is said, of any evil 
intention, he could scarcely credit this sudden 
hostility in a man who had but recently promised 
him his daughter in marriage. Ho imagined the 
whole to be some groundless jealousy, which his 
own appearance would dispel, and accordingly 
continued on his journey. He had not proceeded 
far, however, when he was met by a band of 
armed men, led by Francisco Pizarro. The lat 
ter stepped forward to arrest his ancient com- 
mander. Vasco Nufiez paused for a moment, and 
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him with a look of reprouchful astonish 
‘ment. “ How is this, Francisco?” exclaimed he. 
“Is this the way you have been accustomed to 


Bartolome Hurtado, once his fhvorite officer, was 
sent to take command of his squadron. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
‘TRIAL OF VASO NUNEZ. 


Dox Peprartas concealed his exultation at 
the success of the stratagem by which he had en- 
snared his generous and confiding rival. He even 
visited him in prison, and pretended deep concern 
at being obliged to treat him with this temporary 

Tigor, attributing it entirely to certain accusations 
teed acataet bisa by the treasurer, Alonzo de 
Ja Puente, which his official situation compelled 
him to notice and investigate, 

“Be not afllicted, however, my son!” said the 
‘ite; “an investigation will, doubtless, not 
merely establish your innocence, but serve to ren- 
der your real and loyalty, toward your sovereign 
still more conspicnous. 


While Pedrarias assumed this soothing tone to- 
wards his prisoner, he urged the alcalde mayor, 
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Espinosa, to proceed against him with the utmost 
rigor of the law. 

The charge brought against hint of a treason- 
able conspiracy to cast off all allegiance to. the 
crown, and to assume an independent sway on the 
borders of the southern sea, was principally sup- 
ported by the confessions of Andres Garabito, 
The evidence is also cited of a soldier, who stood 
sentinel one night near the quarters of Vasoo 
Nuiiez on Isla Rica, and who, being driven to take 
shelter from the rain under the eaves of this house, 
overheard a conversation between that commander 
and certain of his officers, wherein they agreed to 
put to sea with the squadron on their own account, 
and set the governor at defiance. This testimony, 
according to Las Casas, arose from a misconstruc- 
tion on the part of the sentinel, who only heard a 
portion of their conversation, relating to their in- 
tention of sailing without waiting for orders, in 
cas¢ a new governor should arrive to supersede 
Pedrarias. 


‘The governor, in the mean time, informed him- 
self from day to day, and hour to hour, of the prog- 
ress of the trial; and, considering the evidence 
sufficiently strong to warrant his personal hostility, 
he now paid another visit to his prisoner, and 
throwing JOM all affectation of kindness, upbraided 
him in the most passionate manner. 

“ Hitherto,” said he, “I have treated you as a 
son, because I thought you loyal to your king, and 
to me as his representative; but as I find you 
have meditated rebellion against the crown of 
Castile, T cast you off from my affection, and shall 
henceforth treat you as an enemy.” 


_ ———— 
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‘Vasco Nufiez indignantly repelled the charge, 
and appealed to the confiding frankness of his con- 
duct a3 a proof of his innocence. “Had I been 
conscious of my guilt,” said he, * what could have 
induced me to come here and put myself into your 
hands? Had I meditated rebellion, what pre- 
vented me from carrying it into effect? I had four 
eres io weigh anchor, three hundred brave 

my command, and an open s¢a before me. 
ATAS SEAL te Bete to cprend onl and voce 
forward? There was no doubt of finding a land, 
whether rich or poor, sufficient for me and mine, 
far beyond the reach of your control. In the 
innocence of my ‘heart, however, I came here 
promptly, at your mere request, and my reward 
‘is slander, indignity, and chains!" 

The noble and ingenuous appeal of Vasco 
Nojiez had no effect on the prejudiced feelings of 
the governor: on the contrary, he was but the 
more exasperated against his prisoner, and ordered 
that his irons should be doubled. 

‘The trial was now urged by him with increased 
eagerness. Lest the present accusation should not 
be sufficient to effect the ruin of his victim, the 
old inquest into his conduct us governor, which 
had remained suspended for many years, was re- 
vived, and he was charged anew with the wrongs 
inflicted on the Bachelor Enciso, and with the 
death of the unfortunate Nicuesa. 

Notwithstanding all these charges, the trial went 
on slowly, with frequent delays, for the alcalde 
mayor, Gaspar de Espinosa, seems to have had 
but little relish for the task assigned him, and to 
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haye needed frequent spurring from the eager and 
passionate governor. He probably considered the 
accused a8 technically guilty, though innocent of 
all intentional rebellion, but was ordered to decide 
according to the strict letter of the law. He there- 
fore, at length, gave a reluctant verdict against 
Vasco Nafiez, but recommended him to mercy, on 
account of his great services, or entreated that, at 
least, he might be permitted to appeal. “No,” 
said the unrelenting Pedrarias ; “if he has merited 

* death, let him suffer death!" He accordingly 
condemned him to be beheaded. The same sen- 
tence was passed upon several of his officers, who 
were implicated in his alleged conspiracy ; among 
these was Hernando de Arguello, who had written 
the letter to Vuseo Nufez, informing him of the 
arrest of his messenger, and advising him to put 
to sea, without heeding the hostility of Pedrarias. 
As to the perfidions informer Garabito, he was 
pardoned and set at liberty. 

In considering this case as fur as we are enabled, 
from the imperfect testimony on record, we are 
inclined to think it one where passion and self- 
interest interfered with the pure administration of 
justice. Pedrarias had always considered Vaseo 
Nnfiez as a dangerous rival, and, though his jeal- 
ousy had been for some time lulled by looking on 
him as an intended son-in-law, it was revived by 
the suggestion that he intended to evade his alli- 
ance and dispute his authority. His exasperated 
feelings hurried him too far to retreat, and, having 
Jouded his prisoner with chains and indignities, his 
death became indispensable to his own security. 
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For our own part, we have little doubt that it 
was the fixed intention of Vasco Nuiiez, after he 
had once succeeded in the arduous undertaking of 


expressad geperal 

ing of Garabito, and of others of his companions. 
‘We ean find ample excuse for such a resolution 
4m his consciousness of his own deserts; his ex- 
perience of pust hinderanoss to this 
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forth to execution. The populace were moved to. 
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‘The public crier walked before Vasco Nufiez, 


: “This is the punishment inflicted 


by command of the king and his lieutenant, Don 
Pedrarias Davila, on this man, as a traitor and 
an nsurper of the territories of the crown.” 


When Vaseo Nufiez heard these words, he ex- 
<a ay lek ae oe ce 
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rament, he ascended the scaffold with a firm step 
and a calm and manly demeanor; and, laying 
his head upon the block, it was severed in an in- 
stant from his body. Three of his officers, Val- 
derrabano, Botello, and Hernan Muiios, were in 
like manner brought one by one to the block, 
and the day bad nearly expired before the last of 
them was executed. 

One victim still remained. It was Hernando 
who had been condemned as an ac- 

wing written the intercepted let- 


1 


could no longer restrain their 
They bad not dared to intercede for 
Najfiez, knowing the implacable enmity of 
‘ias; but they now sought the governor, 
ing themselves at his feet, entreated 
i ight be spared, as he had taken 
in the alleged treason. The day- 
id, was at an end, and it seemed as 
hastened the night to prevent the ex- 
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heart of Pedrarias was not to be 
“No,” said he, “I would sooner die 
spare one of them.” The unfortu- 
was led to the block. The brief 
twilight was past, and in the gathering 
of the night, the operations on the scaffold 
not be distinguished. The multitude stood 
in breathless silence, until the stroke of 
executioner told that all was accomplished. 
then dispersed to their homes with hearts 
with grief and bitterness, und a night of 
lamentation succeeded to this day of horrors. 
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"The vengeance of Pedrarias was not satisfied 
with the death of his victim; he confiscated his 
property and dishonored his remains, causing his 
head to be placed upon a pole, and exposed fir 
several days in the public square 

‘Thus perished, in his forty-second year, in the 
prime and vigor of his days, and the full career 
of his glory, one of the most illustrious and de- 
serving of Spanish discoverers; a victim to the 
basest and most perfidious envy. 

How vain are our most confident hopes, our 
brightest triumphs! When Vaseo Nuiiez from 
the mountains of Darien beheld the Southern 
Ocean revealed to his gaze, he considered its un- 
known realms at his disposal. When he had 
launched his ships upon its waters, und his sails 
were in a manner flapping in the wind, to bear 
him in quest of the wealthy empire of Peru, he 
scoffed at the prediction of the astrologer, and de- 
fied the influence of the stars. Behold him in- 
terrupted at the very moment of his departure, 
betrayed into the hands of his most invidious foe, 
the very enterprise that was to have crowned 
him with glory wrested into a crime, and himself 
hurried to a bloody and ignominious grave at the 
foot, a8 it were, of the mountain whence he had 
made his discovery! His fate, like that of his 
renowned predecessor, Columbus, proves that it 
is sometimes dangerous even to deserve too 
greatly. 

1 Oviedo, ubi sup. 








FORTUNES OF Seer AND HIS COMPAN- 


(T was in the year 1512 that Valdivia, 
the regidor of Darien, was sent to His- 
paniola by Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, for 
reinforcements and supplies for the colony. He 
set sail in a caravel, and pursued his voyage 
prosperously until he arrived in sight of the 
island of Jamaica, Here he was encountered by 
one of the violent hurricanes which sweep those 
latitudes, and driven on the shouls and sunken 
rocks called the Vipers, since infamous for many 
4 shipwreck. His vessel soon went to pieces, 
‘and Valdivia and his crew, consisting of twenty 
men, escaped with difficulty in a boat, without 
having time to secure a supply either of water or 

Having no sails, and their oars being 
scarcely fit for use, they were driven about for 
thirteen days, at the mercy of the currents of 
those unknown sens, During this time their 
sufferings from bunger and thirst were indescri- 
bable. Seven of their number perished, and the 
Test were nearly famished, when they were 
stranded on the castern coast of Yucatan, in a 
province called Maya. Here they were set upon 
by the natives, who broke their boat in pieces, 






, 
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and carried them off captive to the cacique of the 
province, by whose orders they were mewed up 
in a kind of pen. 

At first their situation appeared tolerable 
enough, considering the horrors from which they 
had escaped. They were closely confined, it is 
true, but they had plenty to eat and drink, and 
soon began to recover flesh and vigor. In a 
little while, however, their enjoyment of this 
good cheer met with a sudden check, for the un- 
fortunate Valdivia, and four of his companions, 
were singled out by the cacique, on account of 
their improved condition, to be offered up to his 
idols. The natives of this const, in fiet, were 
cannibals, devouring the flesh of their enemies, 
and of such strangers as fell into their bands 
The wretched Valdivia and his fellow victims, 
therefore, were sacrificed in the bloody temple of 
the idol, and their limbs were afterwards served 
up at @ grand feast held by the cacique and his 
subjects. 

The horror of the survivors may be more 
rendily imagined than described. Their hearts 
died within them when they heard the yells and 
howlings of the savages over their victims, and 
the still more horrible revelry of their cannibal 
orgies, They turned with loathing from the 
food set so abundantly before them, at the idea 
that it was but intended to fatten them for a 
future banquet. 

Recovering from the first stupor of alarm, 
their despair lent them additional force. They 
succeeded in breaking in the night from the kind 
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the 
afterwards had sailed in one of the expeditions 
to San Domingo, whence he had passed to 

Darien. 

He proceeded in a different mode from that 
adopted by his co the sailor, in his deal- 
ings with the Indians, and in one more suited to 
his opposite calling. Instead of playing the hero 
among the men, and the gallant among the 
women, he recollected his priestly obligations to 
humility and chastity. Accordingly, he made 
himself a model of meckness and obedience to 
the cacique and his warriors, while he closed his 
eyes to the charms of the infidel women. Nay, 
in the latter respect, he reinforced his clerical 
vows by a solemn promise to God to resist all 


were shooting at a mark, a warrior, who had for 
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some time fixed his eyes on Aguilar, approached 
suddenly, and seized him by the arm. “Thou 
seest,” said he, “the certainty of these archers; 
if they aim at the eye, they hit the eye—if at 
the mouth, they hit the mouth — what wouldst 

wert to be placed instead of 
they were to shoot at and miss 
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Aguilar secretly trembled lest he should be 
the victim of some cruel caprice of the kind. 
Dissembling his fears, however, he replied with 
great submission, “I am your slave, and you 
may do with me as you please; but you are too 
wise to destroy a slave who is so useful and 
obedient.” His answer pleased the cacique, who 
had secretly sent his warrior to try his humility. 

Another trial of the worthy Jeronimo was less 


embarrassing predicament —not apparently to 
the Indian beauty, but certainly to the scrupulous 
Jeronimo. He remembered, however, his double 
vow, and, suspending his hammock to two trees, 
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resigned it to his companion; while, lighting a 
fire on the sea-shore, he stretched himself before 
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service as to excite the jealousy of some of the 
neighboring caciques. One of them remonstrated 
with Taxmar for employing a warrior who was 
of « different religion, and insisted that Aguilar 
should be sacrificed to their gods. No," replied 
Taxmar, “I will not make so base a return for 
such signal services: surely the gods of Aguilar 
must be good, since they aid him so effectually 
in maintaining « just cause.” 

‘The eacique was so incensed at this reply, that 
he assembled his warriors and marched to make 
war upon Taxmar. Many of the counsellors of 
the latter urged him to give up the stranger who 
was the cruse of his hostility. Taxmar, however, 
rejected their counsel with disdain, and prepared 
for battle. Aguilar assured him that his faith in 
the Christians’ God would be rewarded with vic- 
tory; he, in fact, concerted a plan of battle, 
which was adopted. Conceuling himself, with a 
chosen band of warriors, among thickets and her 
bage, he suffered the enemy to pass by in making 


heedlessly in pursuit; whereupon Aguilar and 
his ambuseade assaulted them in the rear. Tax- 
mar turned upon them in front; they were 
thrown into confusion, routed with great slangh- 
ter, and many of their chiefs taken prisoners. 
This vi ee Aas ‘Taxmar the sway over the 
land, and strengthened Aguilar more than ever 
in his good graces. 

Several years es had elapsed in this manner, when 
intelligence was brought to the province of the 
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arrival on the neighboring coast of great vessels 


of wonderful construction, filled with white and 


bearded men, who fought with thunder and light- 
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Seven years had gone by since his capture, 
and be had given up all hopes of being restored 
to his country and friends, when, in 1519, there ar- 
rived one day at the village three Indians, natives 
of the small island of Cozumel, which lies a few 
Teagnes in the sea, opposite the eastern coast of 
Yucatan. They brought tidings of another visit 
of white and bearded men to their shores, and 
‘one of them delivered a letter to Aguilar, which, 
being entirely naked, he had concealed in the 
long tresses of his hair which were bound round 
is head, 
ilar received the letter with wonder and 
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who was at that time on his great expe- 
led in the conquest of Mexico, 
obliged by stress of weather, to an- 
the island of Cozumel, where he learned 
natives that several white men were en- 
tertained in captivity among the Indians on the 
neighboring coast of Yucatan. Finding it im- 
possible to approach the main-land with his ships, 
upon three of the islanders, by 
means of gifts and promises, to venture upon an 
embassy among their cannibal neighbors, and to 
convey a letter to the captive white men. Two 
of the smallest caravels of the squadron were 
sent under the command of Diego de Ordas, who 
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the Christian captives of the force and destina- 
tion of the squadron of Cortez, and of his hay- 
ing sent the caravels to wait for them at the 
point of Cotoche, with a ransom for their deliv- 
erance, inviting them to hasten and join him at 
Cozumel. 

The transport of Aguilar on first reading the 
letter, was moderated when he reflected on the 
obstacles that might prevent him from profiting 
by this chance of deliverance. He had made 
himself too useful to the cacique to hope that be 
would readily give him his liberty, and he knew 
the jealous and irritable nature of the savages 
too well, not to fear that even an application for 
leave to depart might draw upon him the sever- 
est treatment. He endeavored, therefore, to 
operate upon the cacique through his apprehen- 
sions. ‘To this end he informed him that the piece 
of paper which he held in his hand brought bim 
a full account of the mighty armament that had 
arrived on the coast. He described the number 
of ships and various particulars concerning the 
squadron, all of which were amply corroborated 
by the testimony of the messengers. The ca- 
cique and his warriors were astonished at this 
strange mode of conveying intelligence from a 
distance, and regarded the letter as something 
mysterious and supernatural, Aguilar went on 
to relate the tremendous and superhuman powers 
of the people in these ships, who, armed with 
thunder and lightning, wreaked destruction on 
all who displeased them, while they dispensed 
inestimable gifts and benefits on such as proved 
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themselves their friends. He, at the same time, 
‘spread before the cacique varions presents brought 
by the messengers, as specimens of the blessings 
to be expected from the friendship of the stran- 
gers. The intimation was effectual. The ea- 
cique was filled with awe at the recital of the 
terrific powers of the white men, and his eyes 
were dazzled by the glittering trinkets displayed 
before him. He entrented Aguilar, therefore, to 
eet as his ambassador and mediator, and to se- 
cure him the amity of the strangers. 
Aguilar saw with transport the prospect of a 
deliverance. In this moment of exulta- 
tion, he bethonght himself of the only surviving 
comrade of his past fortunes, Gonzalo Guerrero, 
and, sending the letter of Cortez to him, invited 
him to accompany him in his escape. The sturdy 
‘seaman was at this time a great chieftain in his 
province, and his Indian bride had borne him a 
numerous progeny. His heart, however, yearned 
after bis native country, and he might have been 
tempted to leave his honors and dignities, his infi- 
del wife and half-savage offspring behind him, but 
an insuperable, though somewhat ludicrous, obsta- 
ele presented itself to his wishes. Having long 
since given over all expectation of a return to 
civilized life, he bad conformed to the customs of 
the country, and had adopted the external signs 
and decorations that marked him as a warrior 
and a man of rank. His fice and bands were 
indelibly painted or tattooed; his ears and lips 
were slit to admit huge Indian ornaments, and 
his nose was drawn down almost to his mouth 
by a massy ring of gold, and a dangling jewel. 
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Thus curiously garbled and disfigured, the hon- 
est seaman felt, that, however he might be ad- 
mired in Yucatan, he should be apt to have a 
hooting rabble at his heels in Spain. He 
up his mind, therefore, to remain a great 
among the savages, rather than the risk of 
being shown as a man-monster at home, 

Finding that he declined accompanying him, 
Jeronimo de Aguilar set off for the point of Com 
toche, escorted by three Indians. The time he 
had lost in waiting for Guerrero had nearly 


iy 
the shore, he found a canoe, half buried in sand 
and water, and with one side in a state of decay; 
with the assistance of the Indians he cleaned it, 
and get it afloat, and on looking further, found 
the stave of a hogshead which might serve for a 
paddle. It was a frail embarkation in which to 
cross an arm of the sea, several leagues wide, but 
there was no alternative. Prevailing on the 
Todians to accompany him, he launched forth in 
the canoe, and coasted the main-land until he 
came to the narrowest part of the strait, where 
it was but four leagues across; here he stood di- 
reetly for Cozumel, contending, as well as he was 
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able, with a strong current, and at length suc- 
ceeded in reaching the island. 

He had scarce landed when a party of Span- 
jards, who had been lying in wait, rushed forth 
from their concealment, sword in hand. The three 
Tndians would have fled, but Aguilar reassured 
them, and, calling out to the Spaniards in their 
own language, assured them that he was a Chris- 
tian. ‘Then, throwing himself on his knees, and 
raising his eyes streaming with tears to heaven, 
he gave thanks to God for having restored him to 


countrymen. 

‘The Spaniards gazed at him with astonish- 
ment: from his language he was evidently a 
Castilian, but to all appearance he was an Indian. 
was perfectly naked ; wore his hair braided 
his head in the manner of the country, 
his complexion was burnt by the sun to a 


EEF 


tawny . He had a bow in his hand, a 
quiver at his shoulder, and a net-work pouch at 
his side, in which he earried his provisions. 

The Spaniards proved to be a reconnoitring 
party sent ont by Cortez to watch the approach 
of the canoe, which had been descried coming 
from Yucatan. Cortez had given up all hopes 
of being joined by the captives, the caravel hav- 


time at Cotoche, and re- 
without news of them. He had in fact 
made sail to prosecute his voyage, but fortunately 
one of his ships sprang a leak, which obliged him 
fo return to the island. 

When Jeronimo de Aguilar and his compan- 
ions arrived in presence of Cortez, who was sur- 
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‘that her son had fallen into the hands of canni- 
bale. All the horrible tales concerning the treat- 
ment of these savages to their prisoners rushed 
to her imagination, and she went distracted. 
Whenever she beheld roasted meat, or flesh upon 
the spit, she would fill the house with her out- 
cries. “Oh, wretched mother! oh, most miser- 
able of women!” would she exclaim; “behold 
the limbs of my murdered son!"1 

It is to be hoped that the tidings of his deliver- 
ance had a favorable effect upon her intellects, 
and that she lived to rejoice at his after fortunes, 
He served Hernando Cortez with great courage 
and ability throughout his Mexican conquests, 
acting sometimes as a soldier, sometimes as inter- 
preter and ambassador to the Indians, and in 
reward of his fidelity and services, was appointed 
regidor, or civil governor of the city of Mexico. 

4 Peter Martyr, decad. iv. eap. 6. 
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the verdant islands of Zebaco, which lie at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Parita or Paria. The 
poor astrologer gazed wistfully with his dying 
eyes upon the green and shady groves, and 
entreated the pilot or mate of the caravel to land 
him on one of the islands, that he might die in 
peace. * Micer Codro,” replied the pilot, “ those 
are not islands, but points of land: there are no 
islands hereabout.” 

“There are, indeed,” replied the astrologer, 
“two good and pleasant islands, well watered, 
and near to the const, and within them is a great 
bay with a harbor. Land me, I pray you, upon 
one of these islands, that I may have comfort in 
my dying hour.” 

‘The pilot, whose rough nature had been touched 
with pity for the condition of the unfortunate 
astrologer, listened to his prayer, and conveyed 
him to the shore, where he found the opinion he 
had given of the character of the coast to be 
correct, He laid him on the herbage in the 
shade, where the poor wanderer soon expired. 
‘The pilot then dug a grave at the foot of a tree, 
where he buried him with all possible decency, 
and carved a cross on the bark to mark the 


ve. 

pe time afterwards, Oviedo, the historian, 
was on the island with this very pilot, who 
showed him the cross on the tree, and gave his 
honest testimony to the good character and 
worthy conduct of Micer Codro. Oviedo, as he 
regarded the nameless grave, passed the eulogium 
of a scholar upon the poor astrologer ; “ He died,” 
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JUAN PONCE DE LEON, 
CONQUEROR OF PORTO RICO, AND DISCOVERER 
OF FLORIDA. 


—— 
CHAPTER L 


RECONNOITRING EXPEDITION OF JUAN PONCK DE LEON 
‘70 THLE ISLAND OF BORIQUEN. 


[1508.] 


BJANY years had elapsed since the dis- 

and colonization of Hayti, yet 
its neighboriig island of Boriquen, or 
as be ‘Spaniards called it, St. Juan, (since named 
Porto Rico,) remained unexplored. It was beau- 
tifal to the eye as beheld from the sea, having 
lofty mountains, clothed with forest trees of pro- 
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Juan Ponce de Leon had all the impatience 
of quiet life and the passion for exploit of a vet- 
eran campaigner. He had not been long in the 
tranquil command of his province of Higuey, 
Se eabielcai cast a wistful eye towards 

the green mountains of Boriquen. They were 
directly opposite, and but twelve or fourteen 
Teagues distant, so as to be distinctly seen in the 
transparent atmosphere of the tropics. The In- 
dians of the two islands frequently visited each 
other, and in this way Juan Ponce received the 
usual intelligence, that the mountains he had 
so wistfully abounded with gold. He 
readily obtained permission from Governor 
Ovando to make an expedition to this island, 


chieftain seated, in patriarchal style, under the 
shade of his native groves, and surrounded by 
his family, consisting of his mother, step-father, 
brother, and sister, who vied with each other in 
paying homage to the strangers. Juan Ponce, 
in fact, was received into the bosom of the fam- 
ily, and the cacique exchanged names with him, 


fain have baptized them, but they declined the 
ceremony, though they always took a pride in 
the names thus given them. 
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CHAPTER I. 


JUAN PONCE ASPIRES TO THE GOVERNMENT OF PORTO 
RICO. 


[1509.] 


Tue natives of Boriquen were more warlike 
than those of Hispaniola; being accustomed to 
the use of arms from the necessity of repelling 
the frequent invasions of the Caribs. It was 
supposed, therefore, that the conquest of their 
island would be attended with some difficulty; 
and Joan Ponce de Leon made another, and as 
it were, a preparatory visit, to make himself ac- 
with the country, and with the nature 
and resources of the inhabitants. He found the 
companions whom he had left there on his former 
visit, in good health and spirits, and full of grat- 
itude towards the cacique Agueybana, who had 
treated them with undiminished hospitality. 
There appeared to be no need of violence to 
win the island from such simple hearted and con- 
fiding people. Juan de Ponce flattered himself 
with the hopes of being appointed to its govern- 
iment by Ovando, and of bringing it penceably 
into subjection. After remaining some time on 


i 


Bis patron, the governor Ovando, had been re- 
called to Spain, and Don Diego Columbus, son of 
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the renowned discoverer, appointed in his place to 
the command of San Domingo. To add to the 
perplexities of Juan Ponce, a cavalier had already 
arrived from Spain, empowered by the king to 
form a settlement and build a fortress on the isl- 
and of Porto Rico. His name was Christoval 
de Sotomayor; he was brother to the Count of 
Camina, and had been secretary to Philip L sur- 
named the Handsome, King of Castile and father 
of Charles V. 

Don Diego Columbus was highly displeased 
with the act of the king in granting these powers 
to Sotomayor, as it had been done without his 
Knowledge and consent, and of course in disregard 
of his prerogative as viceroy, to be consulted as 
to all appointments made within his jurisdiction. 
He refased, therefore, to put Sotomayor in pos- 
session of the island. He paid as little respect 
to the claims of Juan Ponce de Leon, whom he 
regarded with an ungracious eye as a favorite of 
his predecessor Ovando. To settle the matter ef- 
feetually, he exerted what he considered his official 
and hereditary privilege, and chose officers to suit 
himself, appointing one Juan Ceron to the govern- 
ment of Porto Rico, and Miguel Diaz to serve as 
his lieutenant. 

Juan Ponce de Leon, and his rival candidate 
Christoval de Sotomayor, bore their disappoint- 


1 If the reader has perused the history of Columbus, he 
may remember the romantic adventure of this Miguel Dinz 
with a female cacique, which led to the discovery of the gold 
mines of Hayna, and the founding of the city of San Do- 
mingo. 
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‘He was far more favorable to his late competitor, 
Christoval de Sotomayor. Finding him to be a 
cavalier of noble blood and high connections, yet 
void of pretension, and of most accommodating 
temper, he offered to make him his lieutenant, and 
to give him the post of alcalde mayor, an offer 
which was very thankfully 

The pride of rank, however, which follows a 
man even into the wilderness, soon interfered with 
the quiet of Sotomayor ; he was ridiculed for de= 
scending so much below his birth and dignity, as 
to accept a subaltern situation to a simple gentle- 
man in the island which he had originally aspired 
to govern. He could not withstand those sneers, * 
bat resigned his appointment, and remained on 
the island as a private individual ; establishing him- 
self in a village where he had a large repartimiento, 
or allotment of Indians, assigned to him by a grant 
from the king. 

Juan Ponce fixed his seat of government in a 
town called Caparra, which he founded on the 


gold. It was in front of the port called Rico, 
which subsequently gave its name to the island. 
‘The road to the town wus up a mountain, 


beings, and could not be killed. 
cacique, named Bra- 


skeptical 
| to put their immortality to the 







to escort him, giving them 
ction they were to act, On com- 
they took Salzedo on their shoulders 


it lifeless ; but the Indians, 
possess lurking immortality, 
kept wutch over it for three 
incontestable signs of pu- 
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Being now convinced that the 
mortal men, like themselves, they Tete cee 
into a general conspimey to destroy them? 


present cacique had fallen within the reparti- 
tmicnto of Don Christoval de Sotomayor, and, 
though treated by the cavalier with kindness, 
could never reconcile his proud spirit to the yoke 
of vassal 


of those within his own dominions, Agueyband 

assigned to one of his inferior caciques the task 

of surprising the village of Sotomayor, giving 

him 3000 warriors for the purpose. He was to 
2 Herrera, decad. i. lib. viii. cap. 13. 
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‘SeSail the village in the dead of night, to set fire 
Be the houses, and to slaughter all the inhubi- 
Tam He ly, however, reserved to himself 
— Killing Don Christoval with his own 


Don Christoval had an unsuspected friend in 
‘Wo very midst of his enemies. Being a cavalier 
of gallant appearance and amiable and courteous 
‘Mummers, he had won the affections of an Indian 
‘Picess, the sister of the cacique Agueyband. 
‘She had overheard enough of the war-council of 
‘tee brother and his warriors, to learn that Soto- 
ayor was in danger. The life of her lover was 
More precious in her eyes ga emeetiadleed 
brother aud her tribe; hastening, therefore, to 
Ries ahe told him all that sho knew or feared, 
nd warned him to be upon his guard. Soto- 
Beet cate execs vid caer nod easy 


faa others. He considered the Sees of 
Phe princess as dictated by her fond anxiety, and 
“reglected to by her warnin; 
ee boreer about feces time, in- 
Formation from a different quarter; tending to 
Whe same point. A Spaniard, versed in the lan- 
‘Beumge and customs of the natives, had observed 
& number gathering together one evening, painted 
‘und decorated, as if for battle. Suspecting some 
Wurking mischief, he stripped and painted himself 
Ge their manner, und, favored by the obscurity of 
‘the night, succeeded in mingling among them un- 
discovered. They were assembled round a fire, 
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forth suddenly with his warriors from the covert 3 
=| 


e. 


ay te thickets, giving the fatal war-whoop, 

Saag tal could put himself upon his 
from the war-club of the cacique 
Ti Sa tice he was quickly dis- 
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not merely by the warriors who had 
in pursuit of them, but by their own 


Fi 
HH 


‘band had glutted his vengeance 
unfortunate cavalier, he returned in quest 
Gonzalez. The latter, however, had 
recovered suificiently from his wounds to leave 
the place where he had been assailed, and, dread- 
ing the return of the savages, had climbed into a 
tree and concealed himself among the branches. 
From thence, with trembling anxiety, he watched 
ursuers us they searched all the surrounding 
for Fortunately they did not think 
up into the trees, but, after beating | 
eae anne up the search. | 

them depart, he did not venture 
concealment until the night had closed ; 
descended from the tree, and made the 
of his way to the residence of certain Span- 
jards, where his wounds were dressed, When 
this was done he waited not to take repose, but 
by a cireuitous route to Caparra, and 
informed Juan Ponee de Leon of the danger he 
supposed to be still impending over Sotomayor, 
for he knew not that the enemy had accom- 
plished his death. Juan Ponce immediately sent 
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out forty men to his relief. They came to the 
scene of massacre, where they found the body of 


They ‘approached it unperecived, through the sur- 


natcye aaiced Sasa tic ae 


so often planned in savage lift against the domin- 
ation of the white men, was crowned with success. 
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CHAPTER V. 
WAR OF JUAN PONCE WITH THE CACIQUE AGURYNANA. 


Juax Poxce pe Leon might now almost be 
considered # governor without territories, and a 
general without soldiers. His villages were 


ing them to forget all ancient animosities, and to 
common cause ngninst these strangers — 


mean time the whole of this wild island 
was in rebellion, and the forests around the 
of rra rang with the whoops and 
yells of the savages, the blasts of their war 


Juan Ponce was a stanch and wary old sol- 
dier, and not easily daunted. He remained 
grimly ensconced within his fortress, whence he 

messengers in all haste to Hispan- 

iola, imploring immediate assistance. In the 
mean time, he tasked his wits to divert the en- 
emy, and keep them at bay. He divided his 
little force into three bodies of about thirty men 
each, under the command of Diego Salazar, 
de Toro, and Luis de Anasco, and sent 

them out alternately to make surprises and as- 
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saults, to form ambuseades, and to practice the 
other stratagems of partisan warfare, which he 
had learnt in early life, in his campaigns against 
the Moors of Granada. 

One of his most efficient warriors was a dog 
named Berezillo, renowned for courage, strength, 
and sagacity. It is said that he could distinguish 
those of the Indians who were allies, from those 
who were enemies of the Spaniards, To the 
former he wns docile and friendly, to the latter 
fierce and implacable. He was the terror of the 
natives, who were unaccustomed to powerful and 
ferocious animals, and did more service in this 
wild warfare, than could have. been rendered by 
several soldiers. His prowess was so highly ap- 
preciated, that his master received for him the 
pay, allowance, and share of booty, assigned to 
a cross-bowman, which was the highest stipend 
given? 

At length the stout old cavalier Juan Ponce 
was reinforced in his stronghold, by troops from 
Hispaniola, whereupon he sallied forth boldly to 
take revenge upon those who had thus held him 
in a kind of durance, His foe, Agueybani, was 
at that time encamped in his own territories with 
more than five thousand warriors, but in a meg- 

4 ‘This famous dog was killed some years afterwards by a 
poisoned arrow, as he was swimming in the set in pursuit of 
2 Carib Indian. He left, however, # numerous progeny and 
a great name behind him; aud his merits and exploits were 
long a favorite theme among the Spanish colonists. He was 
father to the renowned Leoncieo, the faithful dog of Vasco 
‘Nuiiez, which resembled him in looks and equaled him in 
prowess. 


ll 
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took him completely by surprise, and routed 
him with great slaughter. Indeed, it is said 
the Tndians were struck with a kind of panic 
when they saw the Spaniards as numerous as 
ever, notwithstanding the number they had mas- 
sacred. Their belief in their immortality revived, 
they fancied that those whom they had slain had 


countrymen to assemble their forces, and by one 
grand assault to decide the fate of themselves 
and their island. Juan Ponce received secret 
tidings of their intent, and of the place where 


of 

‘Tt was nearly sunset when he came in sight 
of the Indian camp, and the multitude of war- 
riors assembled there made him pause, and 
repent of his temerity. He was as 


almost 
shrewd, however, a5 he was hardy and resolute. 
VOU ith aL 
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Ordering some of his men in the advance to 
skirmish with the enemy, he hastily threw up a 
slight fortification with the assistance of the rest. 
When it was finished he withdrew his forces into 
it, and ordered them to keep merely on the de- 
fonsive. The Indians made repeated attacks, but 
were as often repulsed with loss. Some of the 
Spaniards, impatient of this covert warfare, would 
sally forth in open field with pike and cross-bow, 
but were called back within the fortification by 
their wary commander. 

‘The cacique Agueybani was enraged at find- 
ing his host of warriors thus baffled and kept at 
bay by a mere handful of Spaniards. He be- 
held the night closing in, and feared that in the 
darkness the enemy would escape. Summoning 
his choicest warriors round him, therefore, he 
Jed the way in a general assault, when, as be 
appronched the fortress, he received a mortal 
wound from an arquebuse, and fell dead upon 
the spot. 

The Spaniards were not aware at first of the 
importance of the chief whom they had slain. 
They soon surmised it, however, from the con- 
fusion among the enemy, who bore off the body 
with great lamentations, and made no further 
attack, 


‘The wary Juan Ponce took advantage of the 
evident distress of the foe, to draw off his small 
forces in the night, happy to get out of the ter- 
rible jeopardy into which a rash confidence had 
betrayed him. Some of his fiery, spirited officers 
would have kept the field in spite of the over- 
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whelming force of the enemy. “No, no,” said 
the shrewd veteran; “it is better to protract the 


transient dignity was overturned by another 
power, against which the prowess of the old 
soldier was of no avail. King Ferdinand bad 
repented of the step he had ill-advisedly taken, 
in superseding the governor and lieutenant gov- 
ernor appointed by Don Diego Columbus. He 
‘became convinced, though rather tardily, that it 
‘was an infringement of the rights of the admiral, 
and that policy, as well as justice, required him 
to retract it, When Juan Ceron and Miguel 


a 
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By the time that the governor and his lieuten- 
ant reached the island, Jaan Ponce had 
its subjugation, The death of the island cham- 
pion, the brave Agueyband, had in fact been a 
death-blow to the natives, and shows how much, 
in savage warfare, depends upon a single chieftain. 
They never made head of war afterwards; but, 
dispersing among their forests and mountains, fell 
gradually under the power of the Spaniards 
Their subsequent fate was like that of their neigh- 
bors of Hayti. They were employed in the labor 
of the mines, and in other rude toils so repugnant 
to their nature that they sank beneath them, and, 
in a little while, almost all the aboriginals dis- 
appeared from the island. 


CHAPTER VL 


JUAN PONCE DE LEON HEARS OF A WONDERFUL COUNTRY 
AND MIRACULOUS FOUNTAIN. 


Jax Poxce pe Leon resigned the command 
of Porto Rico, with tolerable grace. The loss of 
one wild island and wild goverument was of little 
moment, when there was a new world to be shared 
out, where a bold soldier like himself, with sword 
and buckler, might readily carve out new fortunes 
for himself. Besides, he had now amassed wealth 
to assist him in his plang, and, like many of the 
early discoverers, his brain was teeming with the 
most romantic enterprises. He had conceived the 
idea that there was yet a thind world to be dis 
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covered, anil he hoped to be the first to reach its 
shores, and thus secure a renown equal to that of 


While cogitating these things, and considering 
which way he should strike forth in the unexplored 
regions around him, he met with some old Indians, 


‘They assured him that, far to the north, there ex- 

isted a land abounding in gold, and in all manner! 

eet at, possessing a river of 
wor 


would be restored to youth! They added, that 
in times past, before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
a large party of the natives of Cuba had departed 
northward in search of this happy land and this 
river of life, and, having never returned, it was 
concluded that they were flourishing in renovated 
youth, detained by the pleasures of that enchant- 
ing. 


country. 

Here was the dream of the alchemist realized ! 
‘One had but to find this gifted land, and revel in 
the enjoyment of boundless riches and perennial 
youth! Nay, some of the ancient Indians declared 


Joan Ponce de Leon listened to these tales 
with fond credulity. He was advancing in life, 
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and the ordinary term of existence seemed insuf- 
ficient for his mighty plans. Could he but plunge 
into this marvelous fountain or gifted river, and 
come out with his battered, war-worn body re- 
stored to the strength and freshness and supple- 
ness of youth, and his head still retaining the wis- 
dom and knowledge of age, what enterprises 
might he not accomplish in the additional course 
of vigorous years insured to him! 

Tt may seem incredible, at the present day, that 
a man of years and experience could yield any 
faith to a story which resembles the wild fiction 
of an Arabian tale; but the wonders and novelties 
breaking upon the world in that age of discovery, 
almost realized the illusions of fable, and the im~ 
aginations of the Spanish voyagers had become 
so heated, that they were capable of any stretch 
of credulity. 

So ‘fully persuaded was the worthy old cayalier 
of the existence of the region described to him, 
that he fitted out three ships at his own expense 
to prosecute the discovery, nor had he any dif- 
ficulty in finding adventurers in abundance 
to cruise with him in quest of this fairy-land.t 

4 It was not the credulous minds of voyagers aud adven- 
tururs alone that were heated by these Indian traditions anit 
romantic fables. Men of learning and ominence were likewise 
beguiled by them: witness the following extract from the 
second decad, of Peter Martyr, addressed to Leo X., then 
Bishop of Rome: — 

Among the islands on the north side of Hispaniola there 
is one about 325 leagues distant, as thoy say which have 
searched the same, in the which Is a continual spring of ran~ 
‘ning water, of such maryelous virtue, that the warer thereof 


—— 
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[1512] 


Tr was on the third of March, 1512, that Juan 
Ponce sailed with his three ships from the port of 
St. Germain in the island of Porto Rico. He 
kept for some distance along the coast of His- 

and then, stretching away to the north- 
made for the Bahama Islands, and soon fell 
in with the first of the group. He was favored 
with propitious weather and tranquil seas, and 
glided smoothly with wind and current along that 
verlant archipelago, visiting one island after an- 
other, until, on the fourteenth of the month, he 
arrived at Guanahani, or St. Salvador, where 

it Columbus had first put his foot on 
the shores of the New World. His inquiries for 
the island of Bimini were all in vain, and as to 


‘Deing drunk, perbaps with some dict, maketh olde men young 
again. And here T must make protestation to your holiness 
‘not to think this to be said lightly or rashly, for they have so 
spread this rumor for a truth throughout all the court, that 
‘not only all the people, but also many of them whor wisdom 
or fortune hath divided from the common sort, think it to be 
truo; but, if you will ask my opinion herein, I will answer, 
that f will not attribute so great power to nature, but that God 
hath no leas reserved this prerogative to himself than to search + 
the hearts of mon," &¢c.— P. Martyr, decad. li, cap, 10, Lok's 
translation. 
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the fountain of youth, he may have drank of every 
fountain, and river, and lake, in the archij 
even to the salt pools of Turk’s Island, without 
being a whit the younger. 

Still he was not discouraged; but, having re- 
paired his ships, he again put to sea and shaped 
his course to the north-west. On Sunday, the 
27th of March, he came in sight of what he sup- 
posed to be an island, but was prevented from 
landing by adverse weather. He eontinued hover- 
ing about it for several days, buffeted by the ele- 
ments, until, in the night of the second of April, 
he sneceeded in coming to anchor under the land, 
in thirty degrees eight minutes of latitude. ‘The 
whole country was in the fresh bloom of spring 
the trees were gay with blossoms, and the fields 
covered with flowers ; from which circumstance, as 
well as from having discovered it on Palm Sunday 
(Pascua’ Florida), he gave it the name of Florida, 
which it retains to the present day. The Indian 
name of the country was Cantio! 

Juan Ponce landed, and took possession of the 
country in the name of the Castilian 
‘He afterwards continued for several weeks rang- 
ing the coast of this flowery land, and straggling 
against the Gulf Stream and the various currents 
which sweep it. He doubled Cape Cafiaveral, 
and reconnoitred the southern and eastern shores 
without suspecting that this was a part of Terra 
Firma. In all his attempts to explore the coun- 
try, he met with resolute and implacable hostility 
‘on the part of the natives, who appeared to be 

+ Herrera, Hist, Ind., decad. i. lib. ix. ap. 10, 
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and warlike race. He was disappointed 
in his hopes of finding gold, nor did any of 
ss or fountains which he examined, pos 
the rejuvenating virtue. Convinced, there- 
‘that this was not the promised land of In- 
tradition, he turned his prow homeward 


the way, of making one more attempt to find 
island of Bimini 


| 


On one of them, his sailors, in 
of @ single night, caught one hundred 
turtles, and might have taken many 
been so inclined. They likewise 
sea-wolves, and killed a vast quan- 


of pelicans and other birds, To this group 
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hama Islands, for be was forcing hia way as it 
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good. he had failed in find» 
ing the fairy fountain of youth, he had discovered 
in place of it the important country of Florida.' 





[1514] 


Joax Poxcy pz Leon now repaired to Spain, 
to make a report of his voyage to King Ferdi- 
nand. ‘The hardy old cavalier experienced much 
raillery from the witlings of the court, on ac- 

of his visionary voyage, though many 
wise men had been as credulons os himself at 
= outset. The king, however, received him 


this mystery, and some thought that the river was no other 
‘than that called the Jordan, at the point of St. Helena ; with- 
‘out considering that the same was given to it by the Span- 
ards iu the year 1520, when they discovered the land of 
‘Chicora 
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Juan Ponce de Leon, and the gallant old cavalier 
‘set sail full of confidence, in January, 1515, and 
steered direct for the Caribbees, with a determin- 
ation to give a wholesome castigution to the 
whole savage archipelago. Arriving at the isl- 
and of Guadaloupe, he cast anchor, and sent men 
on shore for wood and water, and women to 
wash the clothing of the crews, with a party of 
soldiers to mount 

Juan Ponce had not been as wary as usual, for 
he had to deal with savages unusually adroit in 
warfare. While the people were scattered care- 
Tessly on the shore, the Caribs rushed forth from 
an ambuscade, killed the greater part of the men, 
and carried off the women to the mountains. 

This blow, at the very onset of his vaunted 

ion, sank deep into the heart of Juan 

Ponce, and put an end to all his military excite 
ment. Humbled and mortified, he set sail for 
the island of Porto Rico, where he relinquished 
all further prosecution of the enterprise, under 
the pretext of ill health, and gave the command 
of the squadron to a captain named Zuniga; but 
it is surmised that his malady was not so much 
of the flesh as of the spirit. He remained in 
Porto Rico as governor; but having grown testy 
and irritable through vexations and disappoint- 
ments, he gave great offense, and caused much 
contention on the island by positive and strong- 
handed measures, in respect to the distribution of 
the Indians. 

‘He continued for several years in that island, 
in a state of growling repose, until the brilliant 
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exploits of Hernando Cortez, which threatened 
to eclipse the achievements of all the veteran 
diseoverers, roused his dormant spirit. 


he had discovered, and which he had hitherto 
considered a mere island, was part of Terra 
Firma, possessing vast and unknown regions in 
its bosom. If so, a grand field of enterprise 
lay before him, wherein he might make discover- 
ies and conquests to rival, if not surpass, the fir 
fumed conquest of Mexico. 

Accordingly, in the year 1521 he fitted out 
two ships at the island of Porto Rico, and em- 
barked almost the whole of his property in the 
undertaking. His voyage was toilsome and tem- 
pestuous, but at length he arrived at the wished 
for land. He made a descent upon the coast 
with a great part of his men, but the Indians 
sallied forth with unustial valor to defend their 
shores. A bloody battle ensued ; several of the 
Spaniards were slain, and Juan Ponce was 
wounded by an arrow in the thigh. He was 
borne on board his ship, and finding himself dis- 
abled for further action, set sail for Cuba, where 
he arrived ill in body and dejected in heart. 

He was of an age where there is no 
prompt and healthful reaction, either mental or 

The irritations of humiliated pride 
and disappointed hope, exasperated the fever of 
his wound, and he died soon after his arrival at 
the island. “Thus fate,” says one of the quaint 


— 
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old Spanish writers, “delights to reverse the 
schemes of man. The discovery that Juan Ponce 
flattered himself was to lead to a means of per- 
petuating his life, had the ultimate effect of 
hastening his death.” 

It may be said, however, that he has at least 
attained the shadow of his desire, since, though 
disappointed in extending the natural term of 
his existence, his discovery had insured a lasting 
duration to his name. 

The following epitaph was inscribed upon his 
tomb, which does justice to the warrior qualities 
of the stout old cavalier : 

‘Mole sub hac fortis requiescunt ossa Leonis 
Qui vicit factis nomina magna suis. 

It has thus been paraphrased in Spanish by 

the Licentiate Juan de Castellanos : 
Aqueste Ingar estrecho 
Es sepulchro del varon, 
Que en el nombre fue Leon, 
Y mucho mas en el hecho. 

“In this sepulchre rest the bones of a man, 
who was a lion by name and still more by na- 
tore.” 
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No. I. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE REMAINS OF COLUMBUS 
PROM ST, DOMINGO TO THE IAVANA. 


Ar the termination of a war between France and 
Spain, in 1795, all the Spanish possessions in the isl- 
and of Hispaniola were ceded to France, by the 9th 
article of the treaty of peace. To assist in the ac- 
complishment of this cession, a Spanish squadron was 
dispatched to the island at the appointed time, com- 
manded by Don Gabriel de Aristizabal, lieutenant- 
general of the royal armada, On the 11th Decem- 
ber, 1795, that commander wrote to the field-marshal 
and governor, Don Joaquin Garcia, resident at St. 
Domingo, that, being informed that the remains of 
the celebrated admiral Don Christopher Columbus 
Jay in the cathedral of that city, he felt it incumbent 
on him a a Spaniard, and as commander-in-chief of 
his majesty’s squadron of operations, to solicit the 
translation of the ashes of that hero to the island of 
Cubs, which had likewise been discovered by him, 
and where he had first planted the standard of the 
cross. He expressed a desire that this should be 
done officially, and with great care and formality, 
that it might not remain in the power of any one, by 





a careless of these honored remains, to 
lose a relic, connected with an event which formed 
the most glorious of Spanish history, and that 


‘The commandant-general Aristizabal then made a 
similar communication to the archbishop of Caba, 
Don Fernando Portillo y Torres, whose metropolis 
was then the city of St. Domingo, hoping to receive 
his countenance and aid in this pious undertaking. 
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Everything was conducted with the same circum- 
stantial and solemn ceremonial. ‘The remains were 
removed with great reverence, and placed in a fe- 
fucea, in which they were conveyed to land in the 
midst of a procession of three columns of feluceas 
and boats in the royal service, all properly decorated, 
containing distinguished military and ministerial offi- 
cers, Two feluceas followed, in one of which was a 
marine guard of honor, with mourning banners and 
drums; and in the other were the command- 

the principal minister of marine, and 
Serr a be mee the vessels of war in 
harbor, they all paid the honors due to an admiral 
captain-general of the navy. On arriving at 
the remains were met by the governor of 
accompanied by the generals and the mil- 
The coffin was then conveyed between 
which lined the streets to the obelisk, 
of arms, where it was received in a 
for the purpose. Here the remains 
delivered to the governor and eaptain- 
of the island, the key given up to him, the 
opened and examined, and the safe transporta- 
its contents authenticated. This ceremony 
luded, it was conveyed in grand procession 
with the utmost pomp to the cathedral, Masses, 
solemn ceremonies of the dead were per- 
the bishop, and the mortal remains of Co- 
ited with great reverence in the wall on 
“All these hon- 
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secular dignitaries, the public bodies and 

lity and gentry of Havana, in proof of 

high estimation and respectful remembrance in 
4 Navarrete, Colec. tom. jis p. 965 
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Now World, according to the express capitulations 
He 


Herrera speaks 
ee ery recta tas 
‘nens, and pronounces him of a noble disposition and 
without deceit. This absence of all guile frequently 
laid him open to the stratagems of crafty men, grown 
old in deception, who rendered his life a cont 
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As to the allegation that his father had beon de- 
prived of his viceroyalty for his demerits, it was con- 
trary to all truth. Tt had been audacity on the part 
of Bobadilla to send him a prisoner to Spain in 
1500, and contrary to the will and command of the 
sovereigns, as was proved by their letter, dated from 
Valencia de In Torre in 1502, in which they ex- 
pressed grief at his arrest, and assured him that it 
should be redreased, and his privileges guarded en- 
tire to himself and his children? 

‘This memorable suit was commenced in 1508, and 
continued for several years. In the course of it the 
claims of Don Diego were disputed likewise, on the 
plea that his father was not the original discoverer 
of Terra Firma, but only subsequently of certain 
portions of it, This, however. was completely con- 
troverted by overwhelming testimony. The claims 
of Don Diego were minutely discussed and rigidly 
examined ; and the unanimous decision of the coun- 
cil of the Indies in his favor, while it reflected honor 
on the justice and independence of that body, si- 
encoit potty cavilers at the fair fame of Co- 
lumbus.? Notwithstanding this decision, the wily 
monarch wanted neither means nor pretexts to delay 
the ceding of such vast powers, so repugnant to his 
cautious policy. The young admiral was finally in- 
debted for his success in this suit to previous success 
attained in a suit of a different nature. He had 
become enamored of Dona Maria de Toledo, daugh- 
ter of Fernando de Toledo, grand commander of 
Leon, and niece to Don Fadrique de Toledo, the cel- 
ebrated Duke of Alva, chief favorite of the king. 


1 Extracts from the minutes of the process taken by the bis- 
torian Mufioz, MS. 

# Further mention will be found of this lawsuit in the arti- 
ticle relative to Amerigo Vespucci. 
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did mot feel the same generous sympathies with his 
Tate consort, and, however Ovando had sinned 
against humanity in his treatment of the Indians, he 
had been a vigilant officer, and his very oppressions 


Diego. They were accompanied by a numerous 
retinue of cavaliers, with their wives, and of young 
ladies of rank and family, more distinguished, it is 
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enced his rule with a degree of 
hitherto unknown in the colony. The vice- 
who was a lady of great desert surrounded by 
noble cavaliers and the young Indies of family 
4 Charlevoix, ut eupra, v1, p. 272, id. 274. 
2 Las Casas, lib. fi. cap. 49. MS. 
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= Dom Diego had’ asnolaerial hs eppsitelaltt 

light of a viceroyalty, but the king soon took mens 
ures which showed that he admitted of no such pre- 
tension, Without any reference to Don Diego, he 
divided the coast of ‘Dien to ted gredkpeoriaee 
separated by an imaginary line running through the 


lusia, and Diego de Nicnesa, serene ot 
prorince, which included the rich coast of 

and which he called Castilla del Oro, or 
Castile. Had the monarch been swayed i 
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Even his superior abilities for the task should 
pointed him out to the policy of the monarch ; bat 
the cautious and calculating Ferdinand knew the 
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ther and his heirs, He had further vexations and 
difficulties with respect to the government of the isl- 

St. Juan, or Porto Rico, which was con- 
quered and settled about this time; but after a vari- 


‘nant factions in his government ; for the enemies of 
the father transferred their enmity to the son. There 
was one Miguel Pasamonte, the king’s treasurer, who 
‘became his avowed enemy, under the support and 
chiefly at the instigation of the Bishop Fonseca, who 


jal circumstances contributed to embroil him with 
some of the petty officers of the colony, and there 
was a remnant of the followers of Roldan who ar- 
sere avemetre Aart dinst him.? 

tees son weed the island; one of the 


tmisrepresentations of his conduct. Among others, 
they represented a large house with may, windows 


of the island. King Ferdinand, who was now 

ancing in years, had devolved the affairs of the 
Indies in great measure on Fonseca,? who had 
superintended them from the first, and he was greatly 
guided by the advice of that prelate, which was not 
likely to be favorable to the descendants of Colum- 
bus, The complaints from the colonies were ¢o art- 


1 Herrera, decad:ielib, vile cap. 12. 
# idem. 
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eer rca cuales ensouraged¢ a hue and cry 
‘was raised against him by the friends of those he 
had displaced ; and it was even said that if Ovando 
had not died about this anes he would have been 
sent out Sy es ciaedaot Thon Dios 

Mik ectjeerdon and seitiement of te inland of 
Cuba in 1510, was a fortunate event in the adminis- 
tration of the present admiral. He congratulated 
King Ferdinand on having acquired the langest and 
most beautiful island in the world without losing 
asingle man. ‘The intelligence was highly accepta- 
ble to the king; but it was Accompanied et A 


‘still aware that most of these representations were 
falve, and bad their origin in the jealousy and envy 
of his enemies. He judged it expedient, however, 
jn 1512, to send out Don Bartholomew Columbus 
with minute instructions to his nephew the admiral. 
Don Bartholomew still retained the oflice of Ade- 
lantado of the Indies; although Ferdinand, through 
solfish motives, detained him in Spain, while he em- 
ployed inferior men in voyages of discovery. He 


assigned him a repartimicnto of two hundred Indians, 
with the superintendence of the mincs which might 
be discovered in Cuba; an office which ROTORIAry 
Incrative.! 


Among the instructions given by the king Bast 
Diego, he directed that, in consequence of the repre- 
sentations of the Dominican friars, the labor of the 
natives should be reduced to one third; that negro 
slaves should be procured from Guinea as a relief’ to 


2 Charlevots, Hist. St. Domingo, p. 22 
Vor. It, 
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ing, the sovereign, i 
Hispaniola, permitting the Adelantado, Don Barthol- 
omew, if so inclined, to take charge of settling 
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Dofia Maria. He was received with great 
honor by the king; and he merited such a reception. 
He had succeeded in every enterprise he bad under- 
taken or directed. The pearl fishery had been sue~ 


1 Herrera, Hist, Ind., decad. i. lib. ix. cap. 5. Idem, 
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ily excited the representations made against 
endeavoring to lessen the oppression of the 
natives. The king ordered that all processes against 
court of appeal and elsewhere, for dam- 
individuals in regulating the repartimi- 
should be discontinued, and the cases sent to 
for consideration. But with all these fhvors, 
admiral claimed a share of the profits of the 
finces of Castilla del Oro, saying that it was dis- 
iis father, as the names of its places, such 
Dios, Porto Bello and el Retrete, 
the king ordered that interrogatories 
le among the mariners who had sailed 
istopher Columbus, in the hope of proving 
he had not discovered the coast of Darien nor 
lf of Uraba. “ Thus,” adds Herrera, “ Don 
was always involved in litigations with the fis- 
that he might truly say that he was heir to 
troubles of his fhther.” * 
Not after the departure of Don Diego from 
. ae ly his uncle, Don Bartholomew, ended his 
active and laborious life. No particulars are given 
of his death, nor is there mention made of his age, 
ust 
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Adelantado: “a man,” says Herrera, 
‘than his brother the admiral, and 
he had been employed, would have given 
of it; for he was an excellent seaman, 
of great heart.”? Charlevoix attributes 
ion in which Don Bartholomew had boen 
to remain for several years, to the jealousy 
parsimony of the king. He found the house 
1 Herrera, decad. ii. lib. ii, eap. 7 
2 Idem, decad, i, lib. x, cap, 15. 
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While the admiral Don Diego was pressing for an 
andience in his vindication at court, King Ferdinand 
died on the 23d January, 1516. His grandson and 
successor, Prince Charles, afterwards the Emperor 


demnification he acknowledged his right to exercise 
his office of viceroy and in the island of 


1 Charlevoix, Hist. St. Doming,, lib. ¥. 
2 Herrera, decad, ii, lib, ix, cap, 7. 
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sailed in the beginning of September, 1520, and on 
his arrival at St. Domingo, finding that several of 
the governors, presuming on his long absence, had ar- 
Be ee eae ant lai aboned 
their powers, he immediately sent persons to super- 
sede them, and Rlcizad ba woasany of their admin- 
istration. This made him a host of active and pow- 
‘erful enemies both in the colonies and in Spain. 
Considerable changes had taken place in the isl- 
and of Hispaniola, during the absence of the admiral. 
‘The mines had fallen into noglect, the cultivation of 
the sugarcane having been found a more certain 
source of wealth. It became a by-word in Spain 
that the mngnificent palaces erected by Charles V. at 
Madrid and Toledo were built of the sugar of His- 
paniola. Slaves had been imported in great num- 
bers from Africa, being found more serviceable in the 
eulture of the cane than the feeble Indians, ‘The 
treatment of the poor negroes was cruel in the ex- 
treme, and they seem to have had no advocates even 
among the humane, The slavery of the Indians had 
‘been founded on the right of the strong ; but it was 
thought that the negroes, from their color, were born 
to slavery ; and that from being bought and sold in 
their own country, it was their natural condition. 
Thongh a patient and enduring race, the barbarities 
inflicted on them at length roused them to revenge, 
and on the 27th December, 1522, there was the first 
Affican revolt in Hispaniola It bogan in a sugar 
plantation of the admiral Don Diego, where sbout 
twenty slaves, joined by an equal number from a 
neighboring plantation, got possession of arms, rose 
on their superintendents, massacred them, and sallied 
forth upon the country, It was their intention to 
pillage certain plantations, to kill the whites, rein 
force themselves by freeing their countrymen, and 





oe 


forcements to overtake him. Here one Melehor 


Castro, who accompanied the admiral, learnt that the 
negroes had ravaged his plantation, sacked his house, 
killed one of his men, and carried off his Indian 
slaves. Without asking leave of the admiral, he de- 
parted in the night with two companions, visited his 
plantation, found all. in confusion, and pursuing the 
negroes, sent to the admiral for aid. Eight horso- 
men were hastily dispatched to his assistance, armed 
with bucklers and lances, and having six of the in- 
fantry mounted behind them, De Castro had three 


horsemen beside this reinforeement, and at the head 


Diego had created, both in the colonies and in bey 
were actively and successfully employed, His old 
1} Herrera, Hist. Ind, deoad. ills lib. iv. cap. 9. 
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antagonist, the treasurer Pasamonte, had charged him 
with usurping almost all the powers of the royal au- 
dience, and with having given to the royal declara- 
tion, retstablishing him in his office of viceroy, an 
extent never intended by the sovereign. These rep- 
resentations had weight at court, and in 1523 Don 
Diego received a most severe letter from the council 
of the Indies, charging him with the various sbuses 
and exceses alleged against him, and commanding 
him, on pain of forfeiting all his privileges and titles, 
to revoke the innovations he had made, and restore 
‘things to their former state. To prevent any plea 
of ignorance of this mandate, the royal audience 
was enjoined to promulgate it and to call upon all 
persons to conform to it, and to see that it was prop- 
erly obeyed. The admiral received also a letter 
from the council, informing him that his presence 
was necessary in Spain, to give information of the 
foregoing matters, and advice relative to the reform- 
ation of various abuses, and to the treatment and 
preservation of the Indians ; he was requested, there- 
fore, to repair to court without waiting for further 
orders! 

Don Diego understood this to be a peremptory 
recall, and obeyed accordingly. On his arrival in 
Spain, he immediately presented himself before the 
court at Victoria, with the frank and fearless spirit 
‘of an upright man, and pleaded his cause so well, 
that the sovereign and council acknowledged his in- 
nocence on all the points of accusation, He con- 
vinced them, moreover, of the exactitude with which 
he had discharged his duties; of his zeal for the 
public good, and the glory of the crown; and that 
all the representations against him rose from the jeal- 
ousy and enmity of Pasamonte and other royal offi- 

4 Herrera, Hist. Ind. deead. lib. . eap. 4. 
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cers in the colonies, who were impatient of any sn- 
perior authority in the island to restrain them. 

Having completely established his innocence, and 
exposed the calumnies of his enemies, Don Diego 
trusted that he would soon obtain justice as to all his 
claims. As these, however, involved a participation 
in the profits of vast and richly productive provinces, 
he experienced the delays and difficulties se with 
such demands, for it is only when justice costs noth- 
ing that it is readily rendered. His earnest solicite- 
tions at length obtained an order from the emperor, 
that a commission should be formed, composed of 
the grand chancellor, the friar Loyasa, confessor to 
the emperor, and president of the royal council of 
the Indies, and a number of other distinguished per- 
sonages. They were to inquire into the various 
points in dispate between the admiral and the fiscal, 
and into the proceedings which had taken place in 
the council of the Indies, with the power of deter- 
mining what justice required in the case. 

The affair, however, was protracted to such a 
length, and accompanied by so many toils, vexations, 
and disappointments, that the unfortunate Diego, 
like his father, died in the pursuit. For two years 
he had followed the court from city to city, during 
its migrations from Victoria to Burgos, Valladolid, 
Madrid, and ‘Toledo. In the winter of 1525, the 
emperor set out from Toledo for Seville The ad- 
miral undertook to follow him, though his constita- 
tion was broken by fatigue and vexation, and he 
was wasting under the attack of a slow fever. Ovi~ 
edo, the historian, saw him at Toledo two days before 
his departure, ned with his friends in endeay- 
oring to dissuade him from a journey in such a state 
of health, and nt such a season. ‘Their persaasions 
were in vain. Don Diego was not aware of the ex~ 
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tent of his malady; he told them that he should re- 
pair to Seville by the church of our Lady of Gaud- 
aloupe, to offer up his devotions at that shrine ; and 
he trasted, through the intercession of the mother of 
God, soon to be restored to health’ He accord- 
ingly left Toledo in a litter on the 2ist of February, 
1526, having previously confessed and taken the 
communion, and arrived the same day at Montalvan, 
distant about six leagues. There his illness in- 
creased to such a degree that he saw his end ap- 
proaching. He employed the following day in ar 
ranging the affairs of his conscience, and expired on 
February 23d, being little more than fifty years of 
age. his premature death having been hastened by 
‘the griefs and troubles he had experienced. “ He 
was worn out," says Herrera, “ by following up his 
‘claims, and defunding himself from the calumnies of 
his competitors, who, with many stratagems and de- 
ices, sought to obscure the glory of the father and 
the virtue of the son." 
We have scen how the discovery of the New 
World rendered the residue of the life of Columbus 


i 


what degree the anticipations of perpetuity, wealth 
and honor to his family were fulfilled. 

When Don Diego Columbus died, his wife and 
family were at St. Domingo. He left two sons, Luis 
and Christopher, and three daughters, Maria, who 
afterwards married Don Sancho de Cardono ; Juana, 
who married Don Luis de Cueva; and Isabella, who 


4 Charlevoix, Hist. St. Doming., lib. vi. 
2 Herrera, decad. ii. ib. vill. cap. 15. 
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} Memorial ajustado sobre el estado de Veragua. 
Charleroix mentions another ton called Diego, and calls 
one of the danghters Phillipine. Spotormo says that the 


daughter Maria took the veil; confounding her with a niece. 
# Herrera, decad. iv. Ub. ii cap. 6. 


‘These are trivial errors, merely noticed to avoid the limputa- 
Tambas here given, acconis with a genealogical tree of the 
family, produced before the coancil of the Indies, is a great 


tion of inaccuracy. The account of the descendants of Co- 
lawsuit for the estates. 





‘Vious to his death, as an hereditary right. 
Th 1538, the young admiral, Don Luis, then about 
Mews yoare of age, was at court, having instituted 

ro before the proper tribunals, for the re- 
ere tho viceroyalty. Two years afterwards 
the suit was settled by urbitration, his uncle Don 
Femando and Cardinal Loyasa, president of the 
eouncil of the Inilies, being umpires. By a com- 
e Don Luis was declared captain-gencral of 

but with aes limitations that it was 

he than a bare title. Don Luis sailed for 
Hispaniola, but did not remain there long. He 
found his dignities and privileges mere sources of 
‘Yexation, and finally entered into a compromise, 
= relieved himself and gratified the emperor. 
all jons to the viceroyalty of the 

New Worl, iseay its stead the titles of Duke 
of Ve and Marquis of Jamaica2 He com- 
‘muted also the claim to the tenth of the produce of 
the Tadies for a pension of one thousand doubloons 
Luis did not long enjoy the substitution of a 
certain, thongh moderate, revenue for a magnificent 
But unproductive claim. Ho died shortly afterwards, 
‘no other male issue than an illegitimate son, 
Christopher. He Jef two daughters by his 

‘wife, Dofia Marin de Mosquera, one named Philippa, 


4 Charlevoix, Hist. $e. Doming., lib. vi. p. 443, 
2 Charlevoix, Hist. St. Doming., tom. i. lib, vi. p.dM6. 
# Spotomo, Hist. Colom., p. 123. 
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litigation took place between this young heir and 
the late Don Luis. 
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was happy, though not fruitfil. Diego died without 
issue, in 1578, and with him the legitimate male Tine 
of Columbus became extinct. 

‘One of the most important lawsuits that the world 
has ever witnessed now arose for the estates and dig- 
nities descended from the great discoverer. Dow 
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Adelantado, brother to the discoverer. He 
however, pronounced ineligible, as the Adelantado 
had no acknowledged, and certainly no legitimate 


offspring, 
Baldassar, or Balthazar Colombo, of the house of 
Cucearo and Conzano, in the dukedom of Montfer- 





produced a genealogical tree of his 
family, in which was contained one Domenico Co- 
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miral. He proved heal was living at 
‘requisite era, and produced many witnesses who 
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‘The descendants of the two elder sisters of Isabella 


of Gelves. “Thus,” says Charlevoix, “ the dignities 
‘and wealth of Columbus passed into a branch of the 
+ Bossi Hist. Colom. Dissert. p. 67. 
2 Idem, Dissert. on the country of Columbus, p. 63. 
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No, OL 
FERNANDO COLUMBUS. 


Frrxaxpo Corvsnvs (or Colon, as he is called 
1), the natural son and historian of the ad- 
born in Cordova. There is an uncer- 
about the exact time of his birth. Accord- 
ing to bis epitaph, it must have been on the 28th 
, 1488; but according to his original 
preserved in the library of the cathedral of 
and which were examined by Don Diego 
historian of that city, it would ap- 
‘on the 29th of August, 1487, His 
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‘and nat- 
t Being of a studious habit, and fond 
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and college of mathematics at Seville; and 
purpose commenced the constraction of @ sumptuous 
edifice, without the walls of the city, facing the 
Guadalquiver, in the place where the monastery of 
San Lanreano is now situated. His constitution, 
however, had been broken by the sufferings be had 
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itself is lost. This is much to be regretted, as, ac 

conling to Zuiliga, the fragments of the inseription 
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10 afos, poco mas é menos. (He died in Valladolid 
in the year 1506, in the month of May, in a good 
old age, being seventy years old, a little more or 
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Columbus have been seeking to establish the epoch 
of his birth by various ealculations and conjectures, 
this direct testimony of honest Andres Bernaldes has 

eseaped their notice, though some of them 
had his manuscript in their hands. Tt was first ob- 
served by my accurate friend Don Antonio Uguina 
in the course of his exact investigations, and has 
been pointed out and ably supported by Don Martin 
Fernandez de Navarrete, in the introduction to his 
valuable collection of voynges. 

‘Various circumstances in the life of Columbus will 
‘be found to corroborate the statement of the curate ; 
such, for example, as the increasing infirmities with 
which he struggled during his voyages, and which at 
last rendered him a cripple and confined him to his 
bed. The allusion to his advanced age in one of his 
letters to the sovereigns, wherein he relates the con 
solation he had received from a seeret voice in the 
night season: Tu vejez no impedira a toda cosa 

Abraham pasaba cien afios euando engendro 
@ Isaac, fe. (‘Thy old age shall be no impediment 
to nny great undertaking. Abraham was above a 
hundred years old when he begat Isaac, &.) The 
permimion granted him by the king the year previons 
to his death to travel on a mule, instead of a horse, 
on account of his age and infirmities; and the nasser 
tion of Oviedo, that at the time of his death he was 
quite old (era ya viejo). 

‘This fact of the advanced age of Columbus throws 
quite a new coloring over his character and history. 
How much more extraordinary js the ardent enthu- 
sinsm which sustained him through his long career of 
solicitation, and the noble pride with which he refused. 
to descend from his dignified demands, and to bar 
gain about his proposition, though life was rapidly 
wasting in delays. How much more extraondifmry 
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and honor, when his male line of descendants became 
extinct. The investigation is involved in particular 
obscurity, as even his immediate relatives appear to 
have been in ignorance on the subject. 

Fernando Columbus in his biography of the admi- 
ral, after a pompous prelude, in which he attempts to 
throw a vague and cloudy magnificence about the 
origin of his “thor, notices slightly the attempts of 
some to obscure his fame, by making him a native of 
various small and insignificant villages; and dwells 
with more complacency upon others who make him a 
native of places in which there were persons of much 
honor of the name, and many sepulchral monuments 
with arms and epitaphs of the Colombos, He relates 
his having himself gone to the castle of Cucureo, to 
visit two brothers of the family of Colombo, who 
were rich and noble, the youngest of whom was above 
‘one bundred years of age, and who he had heard 
were relatives of his father ; but they could give him 
no information upon the subject; whereupon he 
breaks forth into his professed contempt for these ad- 
yentitious claims, declaring, that he thinks it better 
to content himself with dating from the glory of the 
admiral, than to go about inquiring whether his 
father “ were a merchant, or one who kept his 
hawks;"? since, adds he, of persons of similar pursuits, 
there are thousands who die every day, whose mem- 
ory, even among their own neighbors and relatives, 
perishes immediately, without its being possible after- 
wands to ascertain even whether thoy existed. 

After this, and a few more expressions of similar 
disdain for these empty distinctions, he indulges in 


1 Literally, in the original, Cazador de Volateria, a Fal- 
coner. Hawking was in those days an amusement of the 
highest classe; and to keep hawks was almost a sign of no- 
bility, 
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dent in Genoa, but originally of Cuccaro, claiming the 
tide and estates, on the death of Diego Colon, Duke 
of Wereges, fn 157, the gratgrncn, and lst lo 


il of ‘he Te Tnilies decided against this claim to rela~ 
Sionship. Some account of the lawsuit will be found 
in another part of the work. 

‘This romantic story, like all others of the nobility 
‘of his parentage, is at utter variance with the subse- 
quent events of his life, his long struggles with indi- 

and obscurity, and the difficulties he endured 

the want of family connections, How can it be 
lolieved, says Bom, that this same man, who, in his 
‘wost cruel adversities, was incessantly taunted by his 
enemies with the obscurity of his birth, should not 
ruply to this reproach, by declaring his origin, if he 
‘were really descended from the Lords of Cuccaro, 
Conzano, aaa Rosignano? a circumstance which 
would have obtained him the highest credit with the 
Spanish nobility? 

‘The ‘iferent families of Colombo which lay claim 
to the great navigator, | seem to be various branches 
of one tree, and there is little doubt of his appertain- 
fng remotely to the same respoctable stock. 

__ Tt appears evident, however, that Columbus sprang 

from a line of humble but industrious 
citizens, which had existed in Genoa, even from the 
fime of Giacomo Colombo the wool-carder, in 1311, 
mentioned by Spotorno; nor is this in any wise in- 
compatible with the intimation of Fernando Colum- 
Dos, that the family had been reduced from high 
@state to great poverty, by the wars of Lombardy. 
‘The feuds of Italy, in those ages, had broken down 
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the case indicated, on the contrary, that their home 
was in Genoa. 

The claim of Piedmont was maintained with more 
plausibility. Tt was shown that a Domenico Colombo 
was lord of the castle of Cuccaro in Montferrat, at 
the time of the birth of Christopher Columbus, who, 
it was asserted, was his son, and born in his castle. 
Balthazar Colombo, a descendant of this person, 
instituted a lawsuit before the council of the Indies 
for the inheritance of the admiral, when his male 
line became extinct, The council of the Indies 


‘The three commissioners appointed by the Acad- 
<=! era poeta Mer a 
into these pretensions, after a long and diligent in- 
vestigation, gave a voluminous and circumstantial 
report in favor of Genoa, An ample digest of their 
inquest may be found in the History of Columbus by 
Signor Bossi, who, in an able dissertation on the 
question, confirms their opinion, It may be added, 
in farther corroboration, that Peter Martyr and Bar- 
tholomew Las Casas, who were contemporaries and 
acquaintances of Columbus, and Juan de Barros, the 
Portuguese historian, all make Columbus a native of 
the Genoese territories. 

There has been # question fruitful of discussion 
among the Genoese themselves, whether Columbus 
was born in the city of Gonos, or in some other part 
of the territory. Finsle, and Onoglia, and Savona, 
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him to have been born in the city of Genoa. | 

the Savonese writers, Giulio Salinorio, who | 
i the subject, comes expressly to the same | 
1 Fulippo Alberto Pollero, Epicherema, clot breve dissorso | 
Fer difesa di sus persona e carrattere. Torino, por Gio Bat- | 
tite Zappata. MCDXCVL (read 1696) in 40. pag: 47. =. 
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conclasion : “ Genowa, cittd nobilissima, era la patria 
de Colomto.” 


nando Coltsmbus, son to the admiral, who, as has 


in 
“the Magnifico; no such word is to be found in the 


inseription, 
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? 


is question of birthplace has also been investi- 
ith considerable minuteness, and a decision 
favor of Genoa, by D. Gio Battista Spo- 
the royal university in that city, in his his- 
of Columbus, He shows that the 
Colombi had long been resident in 
‘an extract from the notarial register, it 
one Giacomo Colombo, a wool-carder, 
it the gate of St. Andria, in the year 
ent, also, published by the acad- 
|, that in 1489, Domenico Co- 
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residence with that of Giacomo Colombo, 
another house from the monks of St. 
in the Via Mulcento, leading from the 

street of St. Andrew to the Strada Giulia? 
Signor Bossi states, that documents lately found 
in the archives of the monastery of St. Stephen, 
present the name of Domenico Colombo several 


Fe 
il 
& 


rows, and father of Christopher, Bartholomew, and 
Gincomo* (or Diego). He states also that the re- 
cceipts of the canons show that the Inst payment of 


monks, in Via Mulcento, and that he was baptized 
in the church of St. Stephen. He adds that an 
ancient manuscript was submitted to the commis- 
sioner of the Genoese academy, in the margin of 
which the notary had stated that the name of Chris- 
1 Spotorno, Eng. trans. py. xi. xii. 
2 Bosal, French trans. p. 7 
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topher was on the register of the parish as having 
‘been baptized in that chureh.? 

Andres Bernaldes, the curate of Los Palacios, who. 
was an intimate friend of Columbus, says that be 
was of Genoa.’ Agostino Giustiniani, » contempo- 
rary of Columbus, likewise asserts it in his Polyglot 
Psalter, published in Genoa, in 1516. Antonio de 
Herrera, an author of great accuracy, who, though 
not a contemporary, had access to the best docu- 
ments, asserts decidedly that he was born inches: 
of Genoa. 

‘To these names may be added that of Alexander 
Geraldini, brother to the nuncio, and instructor to 
the children of Ferdinand and Isabella, a most inti- 
mate friend of Columbus* Also Antonio Gallo, Bar 
tolomeo Senarega,* and Uberto Foglieta,® all contem- 
poraries with the admiral, and natives of Genoa, to- 
gether with an anonymous writer, who published an 
account of his voyage of discovery at Venice in 
1509.7 It is unnecessary to mention historians of 
later date agrecing in the same fact, as they must 
have derived their information from some of these 
authorities, 

The question in regard to the Lanier of Co- 
Jambus has been treated thus minutely, because it 
has been, and still continues to be, a point of warm 
controversy. It may be considered, however, as con~ 
clusively decided by the highest authority, the evi- 
dence of Columbus himself. In a testament exe- 


2 Bossi, French trans. p. 88. 

2 Cura de lox Palacios, MS. cap. 118. 

8 Alex. Geraldini, Hin. ad. Reg. sub. Aquinor. 

4 Antonio Gallo, Anales of Genoa, Muratori, tom. 23. 
6 Senarega, Muratori, tom. 24, 

© Foglicts, Elog. Clar. Ligur, 

* Grineus, Nov. Orb. 
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in 1498, which has been admitted in evidence 
the Spanish tribunals in certain lawsuits 
his descendants, he twice declares that he 
a native of the city of Genoa: “ Sienio yo nackte 
Genova.” “I being born in Genoa.” And again, 
repeats the assertion, ax a reason for enjoining cer 
conditions on his beirs, which manifest the in 
t he takes in his native place. “1 command 
said Diego, my son, or the person who inherite 
said mayorazgo (or entailed estate), that he 
jintain always in the, city of Genoa a pervon of 
who shall have # house and a wife there, 
and to furnish him with an income on which he can 


pregercayy 
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the state of the king and queen our sovereigns, and 
their ie 


successors, 

An informal codicil, executed by Columbus at 
Valladolid, May 4th, 1506, sixteen days before his 
death, was discovered about 1785, in the Corsini 
library at Rome. It is termed a military codicil, 
from being made in the manner which the civil law 
allows to the soldier who executes such an instra~ 
ment on the eve of battle, or in expectation of death. 


Columbus leaves the book “to his beloved country, 
the Republic of Genoa." 

He directs the erection of « hospital in that city 
for the poor, with provision for its support ; and he 
declares that republic his successor in the 
of the Indies, in the event of his male line becoming 


‘The authenticity of this paper bas been ques- 
tioned. Tb fes best sid hat thare- wna d/probauile 
Be ea ne coe Oe eee ee 
he was, most likely, unacquainted. objections: 
are not cogent. Columbus was accustomed to the 


precaution 
against some fatal occurrence that seemed to impend. 
The present codicil, from its date, must have been 
written a few days previous to his death, perhaps at 
a moment when he imagined himself at extremity. 
‘This may account for any difference in the handwrit- 
ing, especially as he was, at times, so affected by the 
gout in his hands as not to be able to write excopt 
at night. Particular stress has been laid on the sig- 
nature ; but it does not appear, that he was uniform 
in regard to that, and it is a point to which any one 
who attempted a forgery would be attentive. It 
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does not appear, likewise, that any advantage could 
have been obtained by forging the paper, or that any 
such was attempted. 

Tn 1502, when Columbus was about to depart on 
his fourth and last voyage, he wrote to his friend, 
Doctor Nicolo Oderigo, formerly ambassador from 
to Spain, and forwarded to him copies of all 
ts and commissions from the Spanish sover- 
ithenticated before the alcaldes of Seville. 
time, wrote to the bank of San 
at Genoa, assigning a tenth of his revenues 
lid to that city in diminution of the duties on 
wine, and other provisions. 

should Columbus feel this strong interest in 

had born in any of the other Italian 
which have laid claim to him? He was under 
‘no obligation to Genoa. He had resided there but 
8 brief portion of his early life; and his proposition 
for discovery, according to some writers, had been 
scornfially rejected by that republic. There is noth- 
ing to warrant so strong an interest in Genoa, but 
the filial tie which links the heart of a man to his 
native place, however he may be separated from it 


: 


bey 
i 


ifs 
i 


elaimed him for a native, why should he have made 
these bequests in favor of the city of Genoa, and not 
of his native town or village? 


pride and affection, which would 

all object if not directed to his native 

place. He was at this time elevated above all petty 

pride on the subject. His renown was so brilliant, 

that it would have shed a lustre on any hamlet, how- 
mt. 





Mention is made of the elder Colombo in Zurita’s 
2 Hist, dol Almirante, eap. 1. 
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Annals of Arragon, (L. xix. p. 261,) in the war be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, on the subject of the 
claim of the Princess Juana to the crown of Castile. 
In 1476, the king of determined to go to 
the Mediterranean coast of France, to incite his ally, 
peed prosecute the war in the province of 


ofan Ling Toro, says Zanes om tho 18th June, 
and went by the river to the city of Porto, in order 
‘to await the armada of the king of France, the cap- 
tain of which was Colon (Colombo), who was to 
navigate by the Straits of Gibraltar to pass to Mar 


; 


After some delays, Colombo arrived in the latter 
part of July with the French armada at Bermco, on 
the coast of Biscay, where he encountered a violent 
storm, lost his principal ship, and ran to the coast of 


Meet ie the fect in rem with a number of his 
noblemen, and took two thousand two hundred foot 
soldiers, and four bundred and seventy horse, to 
strengthen the Portaguese garrisons along the Bar- 
bary coast. There were in the squadron twelve ships 
and five caravels. After touching at Ceuta the fleet 

to Colibre, where the king disembarked 


Colombo is evidently the naval commander 
of whom the following mention is made by Jacques 
George i¢, in his supplement to Bayle, 
(vol. 2 po 126 of letter C.) 

“I do not know what dependence,” says Chaufe- 
pie, “is to be placed on a fact reported in the Duca- 
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‘The nephew of this Colombo, called by the Span- 
BaF i alsc,Sansiad« or yous coe 


No. VIE. 
EXPEDITION OY JOIN OF ANJOU. 


Anocr the time that Columbus attained his twenty- 
fourth year, his native city was in a state of great 
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2 Duike of Calabria was tithe of the hnekr agganent to 
coves uf Kajles 
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Kingdoms of Anjou and Sicily to his brother John, 
and the kingdom of Naples to his son Ferdinand. 


of the 
PArepancpe) Mahek pay say =e 


farnishing him with ships, galleys, and money. His 
father, René or Renato, fitted out twelve galleys for 
the expedition in the harbor of Marseilles, and sent 
him assurance of an abundant supply of money, and 
of the assistance of the king of France. The bril- 
Tiant nature of the enterprise attracted the attention 
of the daring and restless spirits of the times. The 
chivalrous nobloman, the soldier of fortune, the hardy 
corsair, the bold adventurer, or the military partisan 
enlisted under the banners of the Duke of Calabria. 
It is stated by historians, that Columbus served in the 
armament from Genoa, in a squadron commanded by 
‘one of the Colombos, his relations. 

The expedition sailed in October, 1459, and ar- 
rived at Sessa, between the mouths of the Garigli- 
ano and the Volturno. The news of its arrival was 
the signal of universal revolt; the factious barons, 
and their vassals, hastened to join the standard of 
Anjou, and the duke soon saw the finest provinces 
of the Neapolitan dominions at his commyand, and 
with bis army and squadron menaced the city of 
Naples itself, 

In the history of this expedition we meet with one 
hazardous action of the fleet in which Colambus bad 


embarked. 
‘The army of John of Anjou being closely invested 
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i 


‘ior foree was in a perilous predicament at 
the Sarno, In this conjuncture, the 
the armada landed with his men, and 
|, hoping to awaken in the 
their former enthusiasm for the banner of 
and perhaps to take Naples by surprise. A 
company of Neapolitan inthntry was sent 
The troops from the flect having lit- 
discipline of regular soldiery, and much 
frecbooting disposition of maritime rovers, 
scattered themselves about the country, intent 
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with dreadful havoc. Their flight now 
jesperate and headlong, many threw them- 
and precipices into the sea, and 
regained the ships. 


Naples, lasted four years. For a time fortune 
wored him, and the prize seemed almost within 


it 
it 


duke was finally compelled to 
island of Ischia. Here he remained 
for some time, guarded by cight galleys, which like- 
rwise harassed the Bay of Naples? In this squadron, 


1 Golenuecio, Hist. Nap., lib. vii, cap. 17, 
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French, and the captains and crews, wounded, plun~ 
dered, and maltreated, were turned on shore at 
Cascoes. Here they were suecored by Dofia Maria 
de Meneses, countess of Monsanto. 

When King John II. heard of the circumstance, 
being much grieved that such an event should have 


with horses and mules, that they might make their 
appearance before him in a style befitting themselves 
and their country. He received them with great 
ti soe, 


prineely courtesy, both as to themselves and the Re- 
public of Venice; and having heard their account 
of the battle, and of their destitute situation, he 
assisted them with a large sum of money to ransom 
their galleys from the French cruisers. The latter 
took all the merchandises on board of their ships, 
but King John prohibited any of the spoil from being 
purchased within his dominions. Having thus gen- 
crously relieved and assisted the captains, and ad- 
ministered to the necessities of their crews, he 
enabled them all to return in their own galleys to 
Venice. 

‘The dignitaries of the republic were so highly 
sensible of this munificence, on the part of King 


were jenets and mules, with sumptuous trappings 
and caparisons, and many negro slaves richly clad. 
1 Obras de Garcia de Resende, cap. 68, Avora, 1554. 
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‘The following is the account of this action aa given 
by Sabellicus, in his history of Venice :* 

Erano andate quattro Galee delle quali, Bartolom- 
meo Minio era capitano. Queste navigando per 
Hioerico mare, Colombo il pit gorane, sipots goal 
Colombo fimoso corsale, fecesi incontro a’ Veniziani 
di notte, appresso il sacro Promontorio, che chiamasi 
Cpt Nag ite Bees pr 
combattere, Egli quantunque nel primo ineontro 
avesse seco disposto: Saran Je navi Veniziane, 





I’ empito del nemico, per numero di navi ¢ di com- 
battenti superiore, e durd il conflitto atroce per molte 
ore, Rare fiate fu combattuto contro simili nemici 
con tanta uccisione, perché a pena si costuma d’ at- 
taccarsi contro di loro, s¢ non per oceasione.  Affer- 
mano alcuni, che ¥i furono presenti, ewer morte 
delle ciurme Veniziane da trecento uomini., Altri 
dicono che fa meno: mort in quella zuffa Lorenzo 
Michele capitano d'una galera 6 Giovanni Delfino, 
d’ altro capitano fratello, Era durata la zuffa dal 
fare del giorno fin’ ad ore venti, e erano le genti 
‘Veneziane mal trattate. Era gia la nave Delfina in 


3 Marco Antonio Coccio, better known under the name of 


discoveries in the eighth book of the tenth Ennead of his 
universal history. By some writers ho is called the Livy of 
his time; ay Conacthe ie Eee 
tions in favor of Venice. The older Sealiger eharges kim 
with venality, and with being swayed by Venotian gold. 
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potere de” nemici quando le altre ad una ad una si ren- 
derono, Narrano alcuni, che furono di quel aspro con- 
flitto partecipi, aver numerato nelle loro navi da prode 
& poppe ottanta valorosi uomini estinti, i quali dal 
nemico veduti lo mossero a gemere o dire con sdegno, 
che cos) avevano voluto, i Veniziani. I corpi morti 
furono gettati nel mare, ¢ i feriti posti nel lido. Quei 
che rimasero vivi seguirono con ¢ naovi il capitan 
vittorioso sin’ a Lisbona © ivi farono tutti licenziati. 
« « Qhuivi forono i Veniziani ben- 

ignaments ricevuti dal Re, inférmi furono medi- 
ati, gli altri ebbero abiti wine: secondo Ja loro 
hes «= + + Oltre cid viet 
in tutto il Regno, che | alcuno non comprasie della 
preda Veniziana, portata dai corsali. La nuova dell’ 
ayuta rovina non poco afflise la citi, erano perduti 
in quella mereatanzia da ducento mila ducati; ma il 
dabno particolare degli uomini .uccisl diede. maggior 


afflixione. 
Mare, Ant. Sabelico, Hist, Venet, decad, iv. lib. iii. 





No. X, 
AMERIGO VRSPUCCK. 


Asoxo the earliest and most intelligent of the 
¥oyagers who followed the track of Columbus, was 
Amerigo Vespucei. He has been considered by 
many as the first discoverer of the southern continent, 
and by a singular caprice of fortune, his name bas 
been given to the whole of the New World. It has 
been strenuously insisted, however, that he had no 
claim to the title of a discoverer; that he merely 
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sailed in a subordinate capacity in a squadron com- 
manded by others; that the account of his first voy~ 
sg oe TM blag aterper ae ee Le tm, 
main-land until after it had been discovered and 
coasted by Columbus. As this question has been 
made a matter of warm and voluminous controversy, 
it is proper to take a summary view of it in the pres- 
ent work. 

Amerigo Vespucci was born in Florence, March 
‘Sth, 1451, of a noble, but not at that time a wealthy 
family ; his father’s name was Anastatio; his mother's 
was Elizabetta Mini. He was the third of their 
sons, and received an excellent education under his 
uncle, Georgio Antonio Vespucci, a learned friar of 
the fraternity of San Marco, who was instructor to 


percha perenne 
of Florence, and to repair, by his lapenliy rics 
losses and misfortunes of an unskillful brother. 

‘The dato of his arrival in‘ Spain is, uncertain, but 
from comparing dates and circumstances mentioned 
in his letters, he must have been at Seville when 
Columbus returned from his first voyage. 

Padre Stanislaus Canovai, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics at Florence, who has published the life and voy- 
ages of Amerigo Vespucci, says thnt he was commis- 
sioned by King Ferdinand, and sent with Columbus 
ini his second voyage in 1493. paar adh i 
anthority of a passage in the Cosmograph; ay xt 
tian Munster, published at Basle in 1650; uae 
ster mentions Vespucci as having accompanied Co- 
lumbus in his first voyage ; the reference of Canovai is 

1 Bandini vite d'Amorigo Vespucci. 
© Cosm. Munst., p. 1108. 
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therefore incorrect ; and the suggestion of Munster is 
disproved by the letters of Vespucci, in which he states 
hix having been stimulated by the accounts brought 
‘of the newly discovered regions. He never mentions 
such a yoyage in any of his letters; which he most 
probably would have done, or rather would have 
imade it the subject of a eopious Jetter, had he actu- 
ally performed it. 

‘The first notice of a positive form which we have 
of Vespucci, as resident in Spain, is early in 1496. 
He appears, from documents in the royal archives at 
Seville, to have acted aa agent or factor for the house 
of Juanoto Berardi, a rich Florentine merchant, resi- 
dent in Seville; who had contracted tw furnish the 
Spanish sovereigns with three several armaments, of 
four vessels cach, for the service of the newly dis« 
eovered countries. He may have been one of the 
principals in this affair, which was transacted in the 
name of this established house. Berardi died in 
December, 1495, and in the following January we 
"igo Vespucci attending to the concerns of 
the expeditions, and settling with the masters of the 
ships for their pay and maintenance, according to 
the agreements made between them and the late Jua- 
Berardi. On the 12th January, 1496, he re- 
on this account 10,000 marayedis from Ber- 
inelo the royal treasurer. He went on pre- 
all things for the dispatch of four caravels to 
the same contract between the sovereigns 
house of Berardi, and sent them to sea on 
February, 1496; but on the 8th they met 
storm and were wrecked; the crews were 
with the loss of only three men While thus 

4 These particulars are from manuscript memoranda, ex- 
tracted from the royal archives, by the last accurate historian 
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the career of discovery. It was not very long before 
he carried this design into execution. 
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‘This squadron visited Paria and several hundred 
the 


miles of coast, which they ascertained to be 


person 
He time of his sailing, and states 
went with two caravels, which wure probably 
‘of the expedition, or rather vessels sent by 
Berardi. He gives an interesting nar- 
voyage, and of the various transactions 

‘which corresponds, in’ many sb- 
points, with the accounts furnished by Ojeda 
his mariners of their voyage, in a lawsuit bere- 
mentioned. 
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i Regem Portugalliw 
An edition of this letter was printed in Vicenza 
in 1507, int an anonymous collection of voyages 


Itinerarium Portagalensium. In making the present 
illustration, the Milan edition in Ttalian® has been 
1 Panzer, tom. vi. p. 98, apud Esame Critico, p. 88, Anota- 


sione 1 
2 This rare book, in the possession of ©. Rich, Esq., is be- 


Page. 
It contains tho earliost account of the voyages of Columbus, 
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consulted, and also a Latin translation of it by Simon 
Grinwus, in his Novus Orbis, published at Basle in 
1582. It relates entirely the first voyage of Vee 
pucei from Lisbon to the Brazils in 1501. 

It is from this voyage to the Brazils that Amerigo 
Vespucci was first considered the discoverer of Terra 
Firma; and his name was at first applied to these 
southern regions, though afterwards extended to the 
whole continent. The merits of his voyage wore, 
however, greatly exaggerated. The Brazils had been 
previously discovered, and formally taken possession 
of for Spain in 1500, by Vincente Yaiez Pinzon ; 
and also in the same year, by Pedro Alvarez Cabral, 





try remained in possession of Portugal, in conformity 
to the line of demarcation agreed on between the 
‘two nations. 
Vespucci made a second voyage in the service of 
Portugal. He says that he commanded a caravel in 
of six vessels destined for the discovery 
‘a, which they had heard to be the great 
depot and magazine of all the trade between the 
Ganges and the Indian sea. Such an expedition did 
sail about this time, under the command of Gonzalo 
Coelho. The squadron sailed, according to Vespucci, 
on the 10th of May, 1503. It stopped at the Cape 
de Verd Islands for refreshments, and afterwards 


ae 


to have collected many of the particulars of the voyages of 
‘Columbus from the manuscript decades of Peter Martyr. who 
lays the charge of the plagiariam to Aloysius 
Cadamosto, whose voyages are inserted in the same collection. 
‘The book was entitled “ Libretto di tutta la navigasivne del 
eg 2 ee merementa roect® 
You. th 
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lent sea. Standing to the south-west, they ran three 
hundred leagues until they were three degrees to the 
southward of the equinoctial line, where they dis- 
covered an uninhabited island, about two leagues in 
length and one in breadth. Here, on the loth of 
August, by mismanagement, the commander of the 
squadron ran his vessel on a rock and lost her. 
While the other vessels were assisting to save the 
crew and property from the wreck, Amerigo Ves- 
pucci was dispatched in his caravel to search for a 
safi: harbor in the island. He departed in his vessel 
without his long-boat, and with less than half of his 
crew, the rest having gone in the boat to the assist~ 
ance of the wreck. Vespucci found a harbor, bat 
waited in vain for several days for the arrival of the 
ships. Standing out to sea he met with a solitary 
vessel, and learnt that the ship of the commander 
had sunk, and the rest had proceeded onwards. In 
company with this vessel he stood for the Brazils, ae- 
cording to the command of thé king, in case thar any 
vessel should be parted from the fleet. Arriving 
on the coast he discovered the fumous Bay of All 
Saints, where he remained upwards of two months, 
in hopes of being joined by the rest of the fect. He 
at length ran 260 leagues farther south, where he re 
mained five months building a fort and taking in a 
cargo of Brazil-wood. Then, leaving in the fortress 
garrison of 24 men with arms and ammunition, he 
where he arrived in June, 1504." 
the squadron and the other four 
stipe were never heard of afterwards, 

Vespucci does not appear to have received the 
reward from the king of Portugal that his services 
merited, for we find him at Seville early in 1505, on 


1 Letter of Vespucci to Soderini or Rensto—Eait. of 
Canova, 
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his way to the Spanish court, in quest of employ- 
ment: and he was bearer of a letter from Columbus 
to his son Diego, dated February 5, which, while it 
speaks warmly of him as a friend, intimates his hav- 
ing been unfortunate, The following is the letter : — 


My pear Sox,—Diego Mendez departed hence on 
Monday, the third of this month. After his depar- 
ture I conversed with Amerigo Vespucci, the bearer 
of this, who goes there (to court) summoned on af- 
fairs of navigation. Fortune has been adverse to 
him as to many others, His labors have not profited 
him as much as they reasonably should have done. 
He goes on my account, and with much desire to do 
something that may result to my advantage, if within 
his power. I cannot ascertain here in what I can 
employ him, that will be serviceable to me, for I do 
not know what may be there required. He goes 
with the determination to do all that is possible for 
me; sev in what he may be of advantage and co- 
operate with him, that he may say and do every- 
thing, and put his plans in operation; and let. all be 
done secretly, that he may not be suspected. I have 
eaid everything to him that I can say touching the 
business, and have informed him of the pay I have 
received, and what is due, &. 

About this time Amerigo Vespucci received letters 
of naturalization from King Ferdinand, and shortly 
afterwards be and Vincente Yanez Pinzon were 
named eaptains of an armada about to be sent out in 
the spice trade and to make discoveries. There is a 
royal arder, dated Toro, 11th April, 1507, for 12,000 
maravedis for an outfit for “Americo de Vespuche, 
resident of Seville.” Preparations were made for 
this voyage, and vessels procured and fitted out, but 

1 Navarrete, Colec, Viag., tom. 1. p. 351. 
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it was eventually abandoned. ‘There are memoranda 
existing concerning it, dated in 1506, 1507, and 
1568, from which it appears that Amerigo Vespucci 
remained at Seville, attending to the fluctuating con- 
cerns of this squadron, wntil the destination of the 
vessels was changed, their equipments were sold, and 
the accounts settled. During this time he bad a 
salary of 30,000 maravedis. On the 22d of March, 
1508, he received the appointment of principal pilot, 
with a salary of 70,000 maravedis. His chief duties 
were to prepare charts, examine pilots, superintend 
the fitting out of expeditions, and prescribe the route 
that vessels were to pursue in their voyages to the 
New World. He appears to have remained at Se- 
ville, and to have retained this office until his death, 
on the 22d of February, 1612. His widow, Maria 
Corezo, enjoyed a pension of 10,000 maravedia. Af 
ter his death, his nephew, Juan Vespucci, was nomi- 
nated pilot with a salary of 20,000 maravedis, com- 
meneing on the 22d of May, 1512. Peter Martyr 
speaks with high commendation of this young man. 
“Young Vesputius is one to whom Americus Vespu- 
tius his uncle left the exact knowledge of the mari- 
ner’s faculties, as it were by inheritance, after his 
death ; for he was 4 very expert master in the knowl- 
edge of his carde, his compasse, and the elevation of 
the pole starre by the quadrant. . . . . Vee 
putius is my véry familiar friend, and a wittie young 
man, in whose company I take great pleasure, and 
therefore use him oftentymes for my guest. He hath 
also made many voyages into these coasts, and dili- 
gently noted such things as he hath seen.” ? 
Vespucci, the nephew, continued in this situation 
during the life-time of Fonseca, who bad been the 
patron of his uncle and his family. Ho was divested 
1 Poter Martyr, decad. iii. lib. ¥. Eden's English trans, 
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of his pay and his employ by a letter of the council 

the 18th of March, 1525, shortly after the 
of the bishop. No further notice of Vespucci 
is to be found in the archives of the Indies. 

Such is a brief view of the career of Amerigo 
Vespucei ; it remains to notice the points of contro- 
versy. Shortly after his return from his last expedi- 
tion to the Brazils, he wrote a letter dated Lisbon, 
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that relates to the disputed voyage, 
establish him as the discoverer of Terra 
presumed to have been written’ in 
addressed to René Duke of Lorraine, 
the title of king of Sicily and Jerusa- 
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edition of this letter was pub- 
tin, in 1507, at St. Diez in Lorraine. A 
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two several copies of theso interrogatories lying be- 
fore him. One made by the late historian Muioz, 
and the other made in 1826, and signed by Don 
Jose de la Hignera y Lara, keeper of the general 
archives of the Indies in Seville. In the course of 
this testimony, the fact that Amerigo Vespucci ac- 
companied Ojeda in this voyage of 1499, appears 
manifest, first from the deposition of Ojeda himself. 
The following are the words of the record: “In this 
whieh this said witness made, he took with 
Him Juan de In Cosa and Morego Vespuche [Amer- 
igo Vespucci] and other pilots"? Secondly, from 
the coincidence of many parts of the narrative of 
Vespucei with events in this voyage of Ojeda. 
Among these coincidences, one is particularly 
striking. Vespucci, in his letter to Lorenzo de 
Medici, and also in that to Rend or Soderini, says, 
that his ships, after leaving the coast of Terra 
Firma, stopped at Hispaniola, where they remained 
about two months and % half, procuring provisions, 
during which time, he adds, “we had many perils 
‘and troubles with the very Christians who were in 
‘that island with Columbus, and I believe through 
envy." 2 
Now it is woll known that Ojeda passed some 
time on the western end of the island victualing his 
ships; and that serious dissensions took place be- 








1 Fn este viago que esto dicho testigo hizo trujo consixo 
4 Juan de la Cosa, piloto, © Morego Verpuche, © atros pilotox. 

Pee la necessita del mantenimento fummo all’ Isola 
 Antiglia (Hispaniola) che ¢ questa che descoperse Cristo- 
ni fa, dove facommo molto mantenimento, 
eitemmo due mesi e 17 ¢iorni; dove passammo moti pericoli 
#teavagli con fi medesimi christiani que in questa isola st 
anne col Colombo (credo per invidia), Letter of Vespuc 
~ Edit. of Canovai, 
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who had since visited these countries, had been 
guided by the same? 

Francisco de Molares, one of the best and most 
credible of all the pilots, testified that he saw a sea- 
chart which Columbus had made of the coast of Paria, 
and he believed that all governed themselves by it. 

Numerous witnesses in this process testify to! the 
fact that Paria was first discovered by Columbus, 
Las Casas, who has been at the pains of counting 
them, says that the fact was established by twenty- 
five eye-witness and sixty car-witneses, Many of 
them testify also that the coast south of Paria, and 
that extending west of the Island of Margarita, away 
to Venezuela, which Vespucci states to have been 
discovered by himself in 1497, was now first discov 
ered by Ojeda, and had never before been visited 
either by the admiral “or any other Christian what- 
ever.” 

Alonzo Sanchez de Carvajal says that all the voy- 

‘of discovery which were made to the Terra 
were made by persons who had sailed with the 
admiral, or been benefited by his instructions and 
directions, following the course he had laid down ;? 


1 Esto testigo escrivié dina carta que el Almirante eserivi- 
ermal Rey a Reyna N. N. $.S. haciendo les saber las perlas 
‘© cosas que habia hallado, y le embid se(lalado con la dicha 
‘carta, en una carta de maresr, bos rambos y vientos por donde 
habia Hegado d la Paria, é que este testigo oy6 decir como 
pr. aquelia corte se hablan hecho otras © por elas habian ve- 
‘ido Pedro Alonzo Merino (Nite) e Ojeda ¢ otros que despues 
han Mo A aqueliss parten Idem, pregunta 9. 

# Process of D. Diego Cole, pregunta 10. 

# Que en todos loa viages que algemos hicieron descubri- 
endo en Ia dicha tierra, ivan personas que ovieron maregado 
cea al dicho Almirante, ys ellos mostré muchas cons de 
marear, ¥ ellos por imitacion ¢ industria del dicho Almirante 
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and the same is testified by many other pilots and 
mariners of reputation and experience. 

It would be a singular circumstance, if none of 
these witnesses, many of whom anust have sailed in 
the same squadron with Vespucci along this coast in 
1499, should have known that he had discovered and 
explored it two years previously. If that had really 
been the ease, what motive could he bave for con- 
cealing the fact? and why, if- they knew it, should 
they not proclaim it? Vespucci states his voyage in 
1497 to have been made with four caravels; that 
they returned in October, 1498, and that he sailed 
again with two caravels in May, 1499 (the date of 
Ojeda’s departure). Many of the inariners would 
therefore have been present in both voyages. Why, 
too, should Ojeda and the other pilots guide them- 
selves by the cbarts of Columbus, when they had a 
man on board #0 learned in nantical science, and 
who, from his own recent observations, was practi- 
cally acquainted with the coast? Not a word, how- 
ever, is mentioned of the voyage and discovery of 
Vespucci by any of the pilots, though every other 
voyage and discovery is cited; nor docs there even 
a seaman appear who bas accompanied him in his 
asserted voyage. 

Another strong circumstance against the reality of 
this voyage is, that it was not brought forward in 
this trial to defeat the claims of the heirs of Colum- 
bos, Vespucci states the voyage to have been un 
dertaken with the knowledge and countenance of 
King Ferdinand; it must, therefore, have been 
avowed and notorions. Vespucci was living at Se 





las aprendian y aprendioron, e seyuendo ago, que el dicho Al- 
tairante les habia mostrado, hicieron os vinges que deseubvrie~ 
ron en Ia Tierra Firma, Process, pregunta 10: 
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Fille in 1508, at the time of the commencement of 
this suit, and for four years afterward, a salaried ser- 
the crown. Many of the pilots and mari- 
must have been at hand, who sailed with bim in 

his pretended enterprise. If this voyage had once 
been proved, it would completely have settled the 
us far a8 concerned the coast of Paria, in 

favor of the crown. Yet no testimony appears over 
to have been taken from Vespucci while living ; and 
when the interrogatories were made in the fiscal 





not even alluded to, while uscless pains are taken to 
wrest evidence from the voyage of Ojeda, undec- 
taken at a subsequent period. 

Tt is a circumstance worthy of notice, that Ves- 
Patel commences his first letter to Lorenzo de Medici 
in 1500, within a month after his return from the 
‘Yoyage he had actually made to Paria, and apologizes 
fir his long: silence, by saying that nothing had oc- 
curred worthy of mention (e gran tempo che non 
ho seritto di vostra magnifizensa, ¢ non lo ha causato 
altra cosa ne nessuna salvo non mi essere occorso 
cosa degna di memoria”), and proceeds eagerly to 
tell him the wonders he had witnessed in the expedi- 
tion from which he had but just returned. It would 
boa singular forgetfulness to say that nothing had 
occurred of importance, if he had made a previous 
voyage of eighteen months in 1497-8 to this newly 
discovered world; and it would be almost equally 
strange that he should not make the slightest allusion 
to it in this letter. 

Tt bas been the endeavor of the author to examine 
Ps question dispassionately; and after considering 

the statements and arguments advanced on either 
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Ct pihrpaeatidenely Prbipre tene fe L 
stated to have been made in 1497 did not take place, 
and that Sec Puig oe ee 
‘of the coast of Parii 
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Itis singular that Fernando, the son of Columbus, 
in his raphy of his father, should bring no 
charge against Vespucci of endeavoring to supplant 
in this discovery. Herrera has been 
first to bring the accusation, in his his- 
Indies, first published in 1601, and has 
criticised in consequence, by the advocates 
Vespucci, as making the charge on his mere as- 
Sree in fact. Herrera did but copy what he 
itten by Las Casas, who had the proceed~ 

the fiscal court lying before him, and was 


by what he 

considered proofs of great imposture. 
Tt has been suggested that Vespucei was instigated 
to this deception at the time when he was seeking 
in the colonial service of Spain; and 


Ag 
ul 


as the 
of the 
much, 


ui 


the patronage is cited which was ever shown by Fon- 
seca to Vespucci and his family. This is not, how- 
‘ever, a satisfactory reason, since it does not appear 
that the bishop ever made any use of the fabrication. 

some other means might be found of account- 
ing for this spurions narration, without implicating 
the rerncity of Vespucci. It may have been the 
perronage was Martin Waldscomiller, of Fribourg, an emi- 
‘nent cosmographer, patronized by René, Duke of Lorraine; 
sho me doubt put in his hands the letter received by 
from Amerigo Vespucel. The geographical works of Wald. 
seemiiller, under the assumed name of Fylacomylas, had a 
‘wide cirealation, went throngh repeated editions, and propa- 
gated the use of the name America throughout the world, 
‘There fs no reason to suppose that this application of the 
haano was in any wike suggested by Amerigo Vexpucci. It 
appears to have been entirely gratuitous on the part of Wald~ 
seemiller. 
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blunder of some editor, or the interpolation of some 
cepmeraiens To in the “case of "Trivigiani with 
the manuscripts ‘eter Martyr, to gather together 
disjointed materials, and fabricate & work to gratify 


the prevalent passion of the day. 





will be found, evidently the error of hasty and 
careless publishers. Several of these have been cor- 
rected by the modern authors who have ot 
these letters in their works! The same 

exactness which led to these blunders, may ard 
produced the interpolation of this 


dedly to be a fabrication, yet which we are loath to 
meee sense, the character, 
and the reputed merit of i. 

After all, this is a question more of curiosity than 
of real moment, although it is one of those perplex= 
ing points about which grave men will continue to 
write weary volumes, until the subject acquires a 


1 An instance of these errors may be cited in the edition of 
the letter af Amerigo Vespucet to King René, inserted by 
Grinwus in his Novus Orbis, in 1692. In this Vespnect ix 
made to state that he sailed from Cadiz May 2), MCOCC- 
XCVIE. (1407,) that he was eighteen months absent, and re 
tured to Cadiz, October 15, MCCCCXCLX. (2499,) which 
‘would constitute an absence of 20 months. He states his de= 
parture from Cadiz, on his second voyage, Sunday, May Lith, 
MCCCCLXXXIX. (1489,) which would bave mado his seo- 
ond voyage precede his first by eight years. If we substitute 
1499 for 1489, the departure of his second voyage would 
still precede his return from his first by five months, Cano 
vai, in bis edition, has altered the date of the first return to 
1498, to limit the voyage to eighteen months, 
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fictitious importance from the mountain of contro- 
versy heaped upon it. It has become a question 
of local pride with the literati of Florence; and 
emulate each other with patriotic zeal, to vindi- 
the fame of their distinguished countryman. 
zeal is laudable when kept within proper limits, 

be regretted that some of them have so 
been heated by controversy as to become irasci- 
against the very memory of Columbus, and to 
to disparage his general fame, as if the ruin of 
add anything to the reputation of Vespucci. 
‘This is discreditable to their discernment and their 
injures their cause, and shocks the feel- 
fags of mankind, who will not willingly see a name 
Hike that of Columbus, lightly or petulantly assailed 
in the course of these literary contests. It ig a name 
eontecrated in history, and ix no longer the property 
of acity, or a state, or a nation, but of the whole 


HEE 


i 





Neither should those who have a proper sense of 
the merit of Columbus put any part of his great 


tion of interest to his heirs, as a share of the gov- 
ane and revenues of that country depended 
pon it; but it is af no importance to his fine. In 
fact, the Ecerepeen who first reached the main-land 
of the New World was most probably Scbastian 
Cabot, a ioe of Venice, sailing in the employ of 
England. In 1497 he consted its shores from Labra- 
lor to Florida; yet the English have never set up 
‘eny pretensions on his account. 

The glory of Columbus does not depend upon the 
parts of the country he visited or the extent of coast 
‘slong which be sailed; it embraces the discovery of 
the whole western world. With respect to him, 

You 1. a 
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Vespucei is as Yaiex Pinzon, Bastides, Ojeda, Cabot, 
and the crowd of secondary discoverers, who followed 
in his track, and explored the realms to which he 
had led the way. When Columbus first touched a 
shore of the New World, even though a fronticr 
island, he had achieved his enterprises; he had 
accomplished all that was necessary to bis fame + 
the great problem of the ocean was solved; the 
world which lay beyond its western waters was dis- 
vovered. 





No. XL 
MARTIN ALONZO PINZON. 


Ix the course of the trial in the fiscal court, be- 
tween Don Diego and the crown, an attempt was 
made to depreciate the merit of Columbus, and to 
ascribe the success of the great enterprise of dis 
covery to the intelligence and spirit of Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon. It was the interest of the crown to 
do s0, to justify itself in withholding from the heirs 
of Columbus the extent of his stipulated reward. 
The examinations of witnesses in this trial were 
made at various times and places, and upon a set of 
interrogatories formally drawn up by order of the 
fiscal, They took place upwards of twenty years 
after the first voyage of Columbus, and the witnesses 
testified from recollection. 

Tn reply to one of the interrogatories, Arins Peroz 
Pinzon, son of Martin Alonzo, declared, that, being: 
once in Rome with his father on commercial affairs, 
before tho time of the discovery, they had frequent 
conversations with a person learned in cosmography 
who was in the service of Pope Innocent VIIL, and 
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that being in the library of the pope, this person 
showed them many manuscripts, from one of which 
his father gathered intimation of theso new lands; 
for there was a passage by an historian as old as the 
time of Solomon, which said, * Navigate the Medi- 
terranean Sea to the end of Spain and thence to- 
ward the setting sun, in a direction between north 
and south, until ninety-five degrees of longitude, and 
you will find the Iand of Cipango, fertile and abun- 
dant, and equal in greatness to Africa and Europe.” 
A copy of this writing, he added, his fhther brought 
from Rome with an intention of going in search of 
that land, and frequently expressed such determina- 
tion; and that, when Columbus came to Palos with 
‘his project of discovery, Martin Alonzo Pinzon 
showed bin the manuscript, and ultimately gave it 
to him just before they sailed. 

Tt is extremely probable that this manuscript, of 
which Arias Perez gives so vague an account from 
‘recollection, but which he appears to think the main 
thing that prompted Columbus to his undertaking, 
was no other than the work of Marco Polo, which, 
at that time, existed in manuseript in most of the 
Tialian libraries. Martin Alonzo was evidently ac- 
quainted with the work of the Venetian, and it would 
appear, from various circumstances, that Columbus 
had a copy of it with him in his voyages, which may 
have been the manuscript above mentioned. Co- 
Jumbus had long before, however, had a knowledge 
of the work, if not by actual inspection, at least 

his correspondence with Toscanelli in 1474, 
anit bed derived from it all the light it was capable 
of furnishing, before he ever came to Palos. It is 
questionable, also, whether the visit of Martin Alonzo 
fo Rome, was not after his mind had been heated by 
‘conversations with Columbus in the convent of La 





deseubrir.” Arias always mentions the 
seript as having been it to Columbus, after be 
had come to Palos with an intention of 

on the discovery. 


not Peksp here sana yeas irae om) 
menaces of his crew. This is stated by two or three 
as from personal knowledge, and by others from hear 


may have passed thom. Various dispates 
appear to have taken place between Columbus and 
his colleagues ing their roate, previous to the 
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mony, and who were evidently disposed to exalt the 
merits of the Pinzons at the expense of Columbus. 

‘were in some measure prompted also in their 
replies by the written interrogatories put by order 
‘of the fiscal, which specified the conversations said 
to have pasted between Columbus and the Pinzons, 
and these guides they differed widely 
in their statements, and ran into many absurdities. 
Tn a manuscript record in posession of the Pinzon 
family, I have even read the assertion of an old sea 
man, that Columbus, in his eagerness to compel the 
Pinzons to turn back to Spain, fired upon their ships, 
bat, they Corbet hes he was obliged to follow, and 
within two days afterwards discovered the island of 


Tt is evident the old sailor, if he really spoke 
conscientiously, mingled in his cloudy remembrance 
the disputes in the early part of the voyage, about 
altering their course to the south-west, and the de- 
sertion of Martin Alonzo, subsequent to the discovery 
of the Lucayos and Cuba, when, after parting com- 
"aR with the admiral, he made the island of Hispan- 

‘The witness most to be depended upon as to these 
points of inquiry, is the physician of Palos, Garcia 

Fernandez, a man of education, who sailed with 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon as steward of his ship, and 
of course was present at all the conversations which 
passed between the commanders, He testifies that 
Martin Alonzo urged Columbus to stand more to the 
south-west, and that the admiral at length complied, 
Dut, finding no land in that direction, they turned again 
to the west; a statement which completely coincides 
with the journal of Columbus. He adds that the 
admiral continually comforted and animated Martin 
Alonzo, and all others in his company. (Siempre 


De 
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Jos consolaba el dicho Almirante esforzandolos al 
dicho Martin Alonzo e & todos los que en su com- 
pania iban.) When the physician was specifically 
questioned as to the conversations pretended to have 
passed between the commanders, in which Columbus 
expressed a desire to turn back to Spain, he referred 
to the preceding statement, as the only answer he 
had to make to these interrogatories. 

‘The extravagant testimony before mentioned 
pears never to have had any weight with che Hy 
and the accurate historian Muioz, who extracted all 
these points of evidence from the papers of the Law- 
suit, has not deemed them worthy of mention in his 
work. As these matters, however, remain on record 
in the archives of the Indies, and in the archives of 
the Pinzon family, in both of which I have bad a 
full opportunity of inspecting them, I have thought 
it advisable to make these few observations on the 
subject; lest, in the rage for research, they might 
hereafter be drawn forth as a now discovery, on the 
strength of which to impugn the merits of Colambas. 


No. XIL 


RUMOR OF THE PILOT SAID TO HAVE DIED 1x 
THE HOUSE OF COLUMBUS. 


Amone the various attempts to injure Columbus 
hy those who were envious of his fame, was one in- 
tended to destroy all his merit as an original discov- 
erer. It was said that he had received information 
of the existence of land in the western parts of 
the ocean from a tempest-tossed pilot who had been 
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driven there by violent easterly winds, and who, on 
his return to Europe, had died in the house of Co- 
Tumbas, leaving in his possession the chart and journal 
‘of his voyage, by which he was guided to his dis- 
covery. 


This story was first noticed by Oviedo, a contem- 

of Columbus, in his history of the Indies, pub- 

lished in 1535. He mentions it as a rumor circulat- 
ing among the vulgar, without foundation in truth. 

Fernando Lopez de Gomara first brought it for- 
ward against Columbus, In his history of the Indies, 
published in 1652, he repeats the rumor in the 
Yaguest terms, manifestly from Oviedo, but without 
‘the contradiction. given to it by that author. He 
says that the name and country of the pilot were 
unknown, some terming him an Andalasian, sailing 
between the Canaries and Madeira, others a Biseayan, 
trading to England and France; and others a Portu- 
guese, voyaging between Lisbon and Mina, on the 
coast of Guinea. He expresses equal uncertainty 
whether the pilot brought the caravel to Portugal, to 
Madeira, or toone of the Azores. The only point ov 
which the circulators of the rumor agreed was, that 
he died in the house of Columbus. Gomara adds 
that by this event Columbus was led to undertake 
his voyage to the new countries? 

‘The other early historians who mention focere 
and his voyages, and were his contemporaries, viz. 
Sabellicus, Peter Martyr, Giustiniani, Bernaldes, com- 
monly called the curate of Los Palacios, Las Casas, 
Fernando, the son of the admiral, and the anonymous 
author of a voyage of Columbus, translated from the 
Ttalian into Latin by Madrignano,’ are all sileat in 
regard to this report. 

4 Gomara, Hist. Ind., cap. 14. 

2 Navigatio Christophori Columbi, Madrignano Interprets. 


— 
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states the name of the unfortunate pilot, Alonzo San- 
chez de Huelva; the destination of his vessel, from 
the Canaries to Madeira; and the unknown land to 
which they were driven, the island of Hispaniola. 
‘The pilot, he says, landed, took an altitude, and wrote 
‘an account of all he saw, and all that had occurred 
in the voyage. He then took in wood and water, 
and set out to seek his way home. He succeeded in 

ling, but the voyage was long and tempestuous, 
and twelve died of hunger and fitigue, out of seven- 
teen, the original number of the crew. ‘The five sur 
yivors arrived at ‘Tercera, where they were hospitably 
entertained by Columbus, but all died in bis house in 
consequence of the hardships they had sustained; 
the pilot was the last that died, leaving his host heir 


authority, he recollects to have heard the story when 
be was a child, as a subject of conversation between 
his father and the neighbors, and he refers to the his- 
tories of the Indies, by Acosta and Gomara, for con- 
firmation. As the conversations to which he listened, 
must have taken place sixty or seventy years after 
the date of the report, there had been sufficient time 
for the vague rumors to become arranged into a 
regular narrative, and thus we have not only the 
name, country, and destination of the pilot, but also 
the name of the unknown land to which his vessel 
‘was driven. 

‘This account given by Garcilaso de la Vega, has 
been adopted by many old historians, who have felt 

2 Commentarios de los Incas, lib. i. cap. 3. 


— 
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aconfidence in the peremptory manner in which be 
relates it, and in the authorities to whom he refers* 
These have been echoed by others of more recent 
date ; and thus a weighty charge of fraud and im- 
posture has been accumulated against Columbus, 
sachin supported by a crowd of respectable ac- 
cusers. The whole change is to be traced to Gomara, 
who loosely repeated a vague rumor, without noticing 
the pointed contradiction given to it seventeen years 
before, by Oviedo, an ear-witness, from whose book 
he appears to have actually gathered the report 
It is to be remarked that Gomara bears the char- 
acter, among historians, of i inaccuracy, and of great 
credulity in adopting unfounded stories.? 


1 Names of historians who either adopted this story in de- 
tail, or the charge against Columbus, drawn from it. 
aeeats Aldrete, Antiguodad do Expaiia, lib. iv. cap. 17. 


alates Caro, Antiguednd, Ub. Sil. cap. 76. 

Juan de Solorzano, Ind. Juro, tom. i lib. i. cap. Be 

Fernando Pizarro, Varones Illuat. del Nuevo Mundo, cap. 2 

Agostino Torniel, Annal. Sacr., tom. {, ann. Mund., 1981, 
No, 48, 

Pot. Damarez or De Mariz, Dial. iv. de Var. Hist, cap. 4 

Gregorio Gareia, Orig. de los Indios, Ib. L. cap. 4 § 1. 

Juan de Torquemanda, Monarch, Inds, lib, L 

Jobn Baptiste Riecioli, Geograf. Reform., lib: 

‘To this list of old authors may be added many others of 
‘more recent date, 

Francisco Lopex de Gomara, Presbitero, Sevillano, ex 
cribio con elegante estilo aceren de Ins cosas de las Indies, pero 
dexandose evar de falsas narraciones."” Hijos de Sevilla, 
Numero il. p. 43, Let. F. The samo in stated in Bibliotheca 
Hispaiia Nova, lib. i. p. 437. 

“EI Keaneiseo Lopes de Gomara escrivio tantos borrones ¢ 
cosas que no son verdaderas, de que ha hecho mucho dao = 
muchos etcritores © coronistas, que despucs del Gomara baa 
escrito en las cosas do la Nueva Espafia . . . es porque 
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Tt is unnecessary to give further refatation to this 
charge, especially as it is clear that Columbus com- 
municated his idea of discovery to Paulo Toscanelli 
of Florence, in 1474, ten years previous to the date 
assigned by Garvilaso de la Vega for this occurrence. 


No. XI 
MARTIN BEHEM. 


‘Turs able geographer was born in Nuremburg, in 
Germany, about the commencement of the year 
1430, His ancestors were from the circle of Pilsner, 
fn Bohemia, hence he is called by some writers Mar- 
tin of Bohemia, and the resemblance of his own 
mame to that of the country of his ancestors fre- 

ly occasions a confusion in the appellation, 

Tt bas been said by some that he stadied under 
Philip Bervalde the elder, and by others under John 
Maller, otherwise called Regiomontanus, though De 
Marr, who has made diligent inquiry into his history, 
discredits both awertios. According to a corrs- 

between Behem and his uncle, discovered 
‘of late years by De Murr, it appears that the early 
part of his life was devoted to commerce. Some 
have given him the credit of discovering the island 
of Fayal, but this is an error, arising probably from 
Jes lin hecho errar el Gomara.” Bernal Din del Castitlo, 
Hist. de la Conquest de la Nuova Eapafia, Fin de cap. 18. 

“Tenia Gomara doctrina y estilo . . . pero empleore 

‘th ordinar sin discernémiento lo que ballé escrito por aus an- 

tecesores, ¥ did crutito A petrafias no solo falsas sino saveri- 
sn ‘Juan Bautista Mufioz, Hist. N. Mundo, Prologo, 
Pp 


i 
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the cireumstance that Job de Huertar, fatherindaw 
of Behem, colonized that island in 1466, 

He is supposed to have arrived at Portugal in 
1481, while Alphonso V. was still on the throne: it is 
certain that shortly afterwards he was in high repute 
for his science in the court of Lisbon, insomuch that 
he was one of the council appointed by King John Il. 
to improve the art of navigation, and by some he has 
received the whole credit of the memorable service 
rendered to commerce by that council, in the intro- 
duction of the astrolabe into nautical use, 

In 1484 King John sent an expedition under Diego: 
‘Cam, as Barros calls him, Cano according to others, 
to prosecute discoveries along the coast of Africa. 
In this expedition Behem sailed as 
‘Thay cromod’ the \equinoctial line, dimcversd the 
‘const of Conge; ailvenoed to tmenty-trco-dag nen. itis 
five minutes of south latitude? and erected two 
columns, on which were engraved the arms of Portu- 
gal, in the mouth of the river Zagra, in Africa, which 
thence, for some time, took the name of the River of 
Columns.? 


For the services rendered on this and on previous: 
occasions, it is said that Behem was knighted 
King Jobn in 1486, though no mention is mals of 
such a circumstance in any of the conten 
torians. The principal pret of is having received 
this mark of distinction, is his having given himself 
the title on his own globe of Eques Lusitanus. 

In 1486 he married at Fayal the daughter of Job 
de Huertar, and is supposed to have remained there 
for some few years, where he had a son named Mar- 
tin, born in 1489. During his residence at Lisbon 
and Fayal, it is probable the acquaintance took place 

2 Vasconcelos, lib. 4. 
2 Murr. Notice sur M. Behaim. 
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between him and Columbus, to which Herrera and 
others allude; and the admiral may have heard fiom 
him some of the rumors circulating in the islands, of 
indications of western lands floating to their shores. 

Tn 1491 he returned to Nurembung to see his fim- 
ily, and while there, in 1492, he finished a terrestrial 

considered masterpiece in those days, which 
had undertaken at the request of the principal 
tes of his native city. 

See tn nremnen 4 Heetagsl, and from thence 

to Fayal. 

Tn 1494 King John IL, who had a high opinion of 
him, sent him to Flanders to his natural son Prince 
George, the intended heir of his crown, In the 
course of his voyage Behem was captared and car- 
ried to England, where he remained for three months 
detained by illness. Having recovered, he again put 
to sea, but was captured by a corsair and carried to 

Having ransomed himself, he proceeded to 

and Bruges, but returned almost immedi- 
ately to Portugal. Nothing more is known of him 
for several years, during which time it is supposed he 
remained with his family in Fayal, too old to make 
further voyages. In 1606 he: went from Fayal to 
Lisbon, where he died. 

‘The assertion that Behem had discovered the 
western world previous to Columbus, in the course of 
the voyage with Cam, was founded on a misinterpre- 
tation of passage interpolated in the chronicle of 
Hartmann Schedel, a contemporary writer. This 
passage mentions, that when the voyagers were in 
the Southern Ocean not far from the coast, and had 
passed the line, they came into another hemisphere, 
where, when they looked towards the east, their 
shadows fell towards the south, on their right hand ; 
that here they discovered a new world, unknown un- 
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til then, and which for many years had never been 
aes ers by them ansuc- 

w Bion, boos Adee ounpeke mark eae 
sulcantes, a littore non longo evagantes, superato cir- 


maltis annis, a nullis quam Januensibes, licet frostra 
temptatum.” 

‘These lines are part of a passage which it is said 
is interpolated by a different hand, es 
manuscript of the chronicle of Schedel. De 
assures us that they are not to be found in the Ger- 
man translation of the book by George Alt, which 
was finished the Sth October, 1498. But even if 
they were, they relate merely to the discovery which 
Diego Cam made of the southern hemisphere, pre 
viously unknown, and of the coast of Africa beyond 
the equator, all which appeared like a new work, 
and as such was talked of at the time. 

‘The Genoese alluded to, who had made an unsuc~ 
cessful attempt, were Antonio de Nolle with Bartho- 
lomeo his brother, and Raphael de Nolle his 5 
Antonio was of a noble family, and, for some disgust, 
left his country and went to Lisbon with his beforv- 
‘mentioned relatives in two caravels; sailing whence 


of Bneas Silvius, afterwards Pope Pius IL, who died 

in 1464, long before the voyage in question. The 

misinterpretation of the passage first gave rise to the 
1 Barros, decad. L Wb. Hi. cap. 1. Lisbon, 1852. 
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incorrect assertion that Behem had discovered the 
New World prior to Columbus; as if it were possi- 
Dle suck a circumstance could have happened with- 
‘out Behem's laying claim to the glory of the dis 
covery, and without the world immediately resounding 
with so important an event. This error had been 
by various authors without due examination ; 
some of whom bad likewise taken from Magellan the 
credit of having discovered the strait which goes by 
his name, and had given it to Behem, The error 
‘was too palpable to be generally prevalent, but was 
suddenly revived in the year 1786, by a French 
gentleman of highly respectable character of the 
name of Otto, then resident in New York, who ad~ 
dressed a letter to Dr. Franklin to be submitted to 
= Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, in which 
he undertook to establish the title of Behem to the 
discovery of the New World. His memoir was pub- 
Tished in the Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, vol. ii., for 1786, article No, 95, and 
has been copied into the journals of most of the na- 
tions of Europe. 

‘The authorities cited by M. Otto in support of his 
assertion are generally fallacious, and for the most 
part given without particular specification, His as- 
sertion has been diligently and satisfactorily refuted 






globe which Be- 
im Nuremburg, in 
1492, the very year that Columbus set out on his 
first voyage of discovery. ‘This globe, according to 
M. Otto, is still preserved in the library of Nurem- 
ser a print ll tha disovaie of Be 

hem, which are so situated that they can be no other 
than the coast of Brazil, and the straits of Magellan. 


2 Investigaciones Historicas Madrid, 1794. 


— 
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count of a by ‘a coten eae 
nn ind he cence 
Meee tun aston bone tae eee ee 


days, until oe ‘boat containing himself and six com- 
panions was cast upon an island called Estotiland, 
about one thousand miles from Friseland, They 
were taken by the inhabitants, and carried to a fair 
and populous city, where the king sent for many in- 
terpreters to converse with them but none that they 
could understand, until a man was found who had 
likewise been cast away upon the coast, and who 
spoke Latin. ‘They remained several days upon the 
island, which was rich and fruitful, abounding with 
all kinds of metals, and especially gold? 
was a high mountain in the centre, from which 
flowed four rivers which watered the whole country. 
‘The inhabitants were intelligent and acquainted with 
the mechanical arts of Europe. 

grain, made beer, and lived in houses built of stone. 
There were Latin books in the king’s library, though 
the inhabitants had no knowledge of that language. 
They had many cities and castles, and carried on a 
trade with Greenland for pitch, sulphur and peltry: 


‘1 


il 


had nearly perished in a storm, but were cast away 


1 This account Is taken ftom Hackluyt, vol. til. p. 228. 
‘The passage about gold and other metals is not to be found 
in the original ftalian of Ramusio (tom. ii. p. 28), and ix 
probably an interpolation. 
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upon the coast of Drogeo. They found the people 
to be cannibals, and were on the point of being 
killed and devoured, but were spared on account of 
their great skill in fishing. 

The fishermen described this Drogeo as being a 
country of vast extent, or rather a new world; that 
the inhabitants were naked and barbarous; but that 
far to the south-west there was a more civilized re- 
gion, and temperate climate, where the inhabitants 
had a knowledge of gold and silver, lived in cities, 
erected splendid temples to idols, and sacrificed hu- 
man victims to them, which they afterwards de- 
youred, 

After the fisherman had resided many years on 
this continent, during which time he had passed from 
the service of one chieftain to another, and traversed 
various parts of it, certain boats of Estotiland arrived 
on the coast of Drogeo. The fisherman went on 
board of them, acted as interpreter, and followed 
the trade between the main-land and Estotiland for 
some time, until he became very rich: then he fitted 
out a bark of his own, and with the tance of 
some of the people of the island, made his way back, 
across the thousand intervening miles of ocean, and 
arrived safe at Friseland. The account he gave of 
these countries, determined Zichmni, the prince of 
Friseland, to send an expedition thither, and Anto- 
io Zeno was to command it. Just before sailing, 
the fisherman, who was to have acted as guide, died; 
but certain mariners, who had accompanied him from 
Estotiland, were taken in his place. The expedi- 
tion sailed under command of Zichmni; the Vene- 
tian, Zeno, merely accompanied it, It was unsuc+ 
cewfal. After having discovered an island called 
Tearia, where they met with a rough reception from 
the inhabitants, and were obliged to withdraw, the 











thither in 1121. Drogeo, according to the same con~ 
jecture, was Nova Scotia and New England. Tbe 
civilized people to the south-west, who sacrificed bn- 
man victims in rich temples, be surmises to have 
have been the Mexicans, or some ancient nation of 
Florida or Louisiana. 

‘The premises do not appear to warrant this deduc~ 
tion. The whole story aboands with improbabilities; 
pot the least of which is the civilization prevalent 
among the inhabitants; their houses of stone, 

arts, the library of their king; mo 
of which were to be found on their subsequent 
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cannot call to remembrance but to my exceeding 
‘great grief.” ! ; : 

‘This garbled statement by Marcolini, derived con- 
siderable authority by being introduced by Abrah: 
Ortelius, an able geographer, in his Theatrum Orl 
‘But the whole story has been condemned by able 
‘commentators as a gross fhbrication. Mr. Forster re- 
sents this, as an instance of obstinate incredulity, 

that it is impossible to doubt the existence of 
the country of which Carlo, Nicolo and Antonio Zeno 
talk; as original acts in the archives of Venice prove 
that the chevalier undertook a voyage to the north ; 
that his brother Antonio followed him; that Anto- 
nio traced « map, which he brought back and hung 
up in his house, where it remained subject to public 
‘examination, until the time of Marvolini, a8 an in- 
contestable proof of the truth of what he advanced. 
‘Granting all this, it merely proves that Antonio and 
his brother were at Friseland and Greenland. ‘Their 
letters never asert that Zeno made the voyage to 
Extotiland. The fleet was carried by a tempest to 
Greenland, after which we bear no more of him; 
and his account of Estotiland and Drogeo rests sim- 
ply on the tale of the fisherman, after whose de- 
bis map must have been conjecturally pro- 
The whole story resembles much the fables 
cireulated shortly after the discovery of Columbus, 
to arrogate to other nations and individuals the 
eredit of the achievemont. 

M. Malte-Brun intimates that the alleged discov- 
ery of Vinland may have been known :to Columbus 
‘when he made a voyage in the North Sea in 1477)? 
and that the map of Zeno, being in the national 
Hibrary at London, in a Danish work, at the time 

4 Hacklayt, Collect. wol. ili. p. 127. 
 Malre-HSrun, Hist. de Geog. tom. i. lib. xvii. 
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when Bartholomew Columbus was in that city, em- 
ployed in making maps, he may have known some- 
thing of it, and have communicated it to his brother* 
Had M. Malte-Brun examined the history of Co- 
Tumbus with his usual accuracy, he would have 
ceived, that, in his correspondence with 

canelli in 1474, he had expressed his intention of 
seeking India by a route directly to the west. 


tures, as related by Zeno, or at least by Mareolini, 
they evidently could not have influenced him in bis 
great enterprise. His route had no reference to 
them, but was a direct western course, not toward 
Vinland, and Estotiland, and Drogeo, but in search 
of Cipango, and Cathay, and the other countries 
described by Mareo Polo, a8 lying at the extremity 
of India. 


No. XV. 
CIROUMNAVIGATION OF AFRICA BY THE ANCIENTS. 


‘Tre knowledge of the ancients with respect to 
the Adantic coast of Africa is considered by modern 
investigators much less extensive than had been im- 
agined; and it is doubted whether they had any 

1 Idem, Geog. Universelle, tom, xiv. Note sur la decou- 
‘verte de I' Amérique. 
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Xenophon 

ie mation often wt al id ne 
and on their unfhithfal copies, Strabo ‘many 
of his assertions. According to foe Gosselin, the 
itineraries of Hanno, of Scylax, Polybius, 
Saboeus, sod! Juba; che recitals of Blato, of 
Seats en amas cok ha ohare 
emy, all bring us to the same results, and, nots 
standing their apparent contradictions, fix the lisnit 
of southern navigation about the neighborhood of 
Cape Non, or Cape Bojador. 


sidering the immensity and unity of the ocean; or 
perhaps on more ancient traditions; or on ideas 
produced by the Carthaginian discoveries, beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and those of the Exyptains be- 
yond the Gulf of Arabia. He thinks that there was 
very remote period, when geography was much more 
perfect than in the time of the Phoenicians and the 
Greeks, whose knowledge was but confased traces of 
what had previously been better known. 

‘The opinion that the Indian Sea joined the ocean 
was admitted among the Greeks, and in the school 
of Alexandria, until the time of Hipparchus. It 
seemed authorized by the direction which the coast 
of Africa took after Cape Aromata, always tending 
westward, as far as it had been explored by nav« 
igators. 

It was supposed that the western coast of Africa 
rounded off to mect the eastern, and that the whole 
was bounded by the ocean, much to the northward 
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No. XVL 
OF THE SHIPS OF COLUMBUS. 


Ix remarking on the smallness of the vessels with 


Seine turbe testa dxrtn essa 


42,000 quintals 

In 1419, Alonzo of Aragon hired several mer- 
chant ships to transport artillery, horses, Se. from 
Barcelona to Italy, among which were two, each 


carrying one hundred and twenty horses, which it is 
computed would require a vewel of at least 600 
tons. 


In 1468, mention is made of » Venetian ship of 
700 tons which arrived at Barcelona from England, 
laden with wheat. 

In 1497, a Castilian vesel arrived there, being of 
12,000 qaintals burden, ‘These arrivals incidentally 
mentioned among others of simi! 





face Bermeo, a caracea of 1,250 tons, and 
1 Capmany, Questiouies Criticas. Quest. 6. 
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four ships, of from 150 to 450 tons burden. Their 
destination, however, was altered, and they were 
sent to convoy Muley Boabdil, the last Moorish 
King of Granada, from the coast of his conquered 
territory to Africa! 

Tt was not for want of lange vessels in the Spanish 
ports, therefore, that those of Columbus were of so 
small size. He considered them best adapted to 
voyages of discovery, as they required but little depth 
of water, and therefore could more easily and safely 
const unknown shores, and explore bays and rivers, 
He bad some purposely constructed of a very small 
‘size for this service; such was the carayel, which in 
his third voyage ho dispatched to look out for an 
opening to the sea at the upper part of the Gulf of 
Paria, when the water grew too shallow for his vessel 
of one hundred tons burden. 

‘The most singular circumstance with respect to the 
ships of Columbus is that they should be open ves- 
sols: for it secms difficult to believe that a voyage of 
such extent and peril should be attempted in barks 
Of so frail a construction. This, however, is expressly 
mentioned by Peter Martyr, in his Decades written 
at the time; and mention is made occasionally, in 
the memoirs relative to the voyages written by Co- 
Tambus and his son, of certain of his vessels being 
without decks. He sometimes speaks of the same 
‘yessol asa ship,and a caravel, There has been some 
discussion of late as to the precise meaning of the 
term caravel. The Chevalier Bossi, in his disserta~ 
tions on Columbus, observes, that in the Mediter- 
ranean, caravel designates the langest class of ships 
of war among the Mussulmans, and that in Portugal, 
it means a small vessel of from 120 to 140 tons bur- 








4 Archives de Ind. en Sevilla. 


of them, besides sails, has benches of oars, and is pro- 
bably intended to represent a galley. They are all 
evidently vessels of small size, and light construction. 

In a work called “ Recherches sur le Commerce,” 


1 Capmany, Quest. Orit. 
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published in Amsterdam, 1779, is a plate represent» 
ing a vessel of the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It is taken from a picture in the church of St. 
Giovanni ¢ Paolo in Venice. The vessel bears much 
resemblance to those said to have been sketched by 
Columbus ; it has two masts, one of which is ex- 
tremely small, with a latine sail. ‘The mainmast has 
a lange square sail, ‘The vessel has a high poop and 
prow, is decked at each end, and is open in the cen- 
tre. 


Tt appears to be the fact, therefore, that most of 
the vessels with which Columbus undertook his long 
and perilous voyages, were of this light and frail con- 
struction ; and little superior to the small craft which 
ply on rivers and along coasts in modern days. 


No, XVIL 
ROUTE OF COLUMBUS IN HIB FIRST VoYAGE.+ 


Tr has hitherto been supposed that one of the 
Bahama Islands, at present bearing the name of San 
Salvador, and which is also known as Cat Island, was 
the first point where Columbus came in contact with 
the New World, Navarrete, however, in his intro- 
duction to the “Collection of Spanish Voyages and 
Discoveries" recontly published at Madrid, has on- 


1 The author of this work is indebted for this able examin= 
ation of the route of Columbus to an officer of the nary of 
the United States, whose name he regrets the not being at 
liberty to mention. He has been greatly benefited, in various 
parts of this history, by nautical information from the rame 
ii source. 
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deavored to show that it must have been Turk’s 
Island, one of the same group, situated about 100 
Teague (o 20 to the degree) 8 of San’ Balada 
Groat care has been taken to examine 

Soest Rerevoie, esaiog kei oar pea 
of Columbus, as published in the above-mentioned 
work, and with the personal observations of the 
writer of this article, who has been much among 
these islands. 

Columbus describes Guanahani, on whieh he ande, 
and to which he gave the name of San Salvador, as 
being a beautiful island, and very lange; as being 
level, and covered with forests, many of the trees of 
which bore fruit; as having abundance of fresh water, 
Suing as Is ontine 3 ‘that it was inbabitod 
by a numerous population; that he proceeded for a 
considerable distance in his boats along the shore, 
which trended to the N. N. E., and as he passed, was 
visited by the inhabitants of several villages. ‘Park's 
Island does not answer to this description, 

‘Turk’s Island is a low key composed of sand and 
rocks, and lying north and south, les than two 
leagues in extent. It is utterly destitute of wood, 
and has not a single tree of native growth. Tt bas 
no fresh water, the inhabitants depending entirely 
on cisterns and casks in which they preserve the 
rain; neither has it any lake, but several salt 
which furnish the sole production of the island. 
‘Turks Island cannot be approached on the east or 
north-east side, in consequence of the reef that sur- 
rounds it. It has no harbor, but has an open road 
on the west side, which vessels at anchor there have 
to leave and put to sea whenever the wind comes 
from any other quarter than that of the usual trade 
breeze of N. E. which blows over the island; for the 
shore is so bold that there is no anchorage except 
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Columbus informs us that San Salvador was dis- 
tant from Port Principe forty-five leagues: whereas 
Turk’s Island is distant from the point, supposed by 
Navarrete to be the same, eighty leagues. 

On taking leave of Caba, Columbes remarks that 
he had followed its coast for an extent of 120 
leagues. Deducting twenty leagues for his haviny 
followed its windings, there still remain 100, Now, 
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must have run high and dry on shore. As the ad- 
miral himself received the royal reward for 

seen this light, as the first discovery of land, Wat- 
Ting’s Island is believed to be the point for which 
this premium was granted. 

On making land, the vessels were hove to until 
daylight of the same 12th of October; they then 
anchored off an island of great beauty, covered with 
forests, and extremely populous. 

It was called Guanahani by the natives, but Go- 
lumbus gave it the name of San Salvador. Explor- 
ing its coast, where it ran to the N. N. E. he found 
a harbor capable of sheltering any number of ships. 
This description corresponds minutely with the S. E. 
part of the island known as San Salvador, or Cat 
Island, which lies east and west, bending at its 
ern extremity to the N.N. E., and has the 
verdant and fertile appearance, The vesels 
probably drifted into this bay at the S, E. si 
henigeinegtier-retncirrny mess.) 
lying to for daylight; nor did Columbus, w! 
maining at the ee ees allen eae 
the land so as to discover that what he had 
for its whole length was but a bend at one 
it, and that the main body of the island lay 
stretching far to the N. W. From Gi 
lumbus saw so many other islands that he 
loss which next to visit. The Indians signit 
they were innumerable, and mentioned the 
above a hundred. He determined to go to the 
largest. in sight, which appeared to be about five 
leagues distant; some of the others were nearer, 
and some further off. The island thus selected, it is 
presumed, was the present island of Concepeion ; 
and that the others were that singular belt of small 
islands, known as La Cadena (or the chain), stretch- 
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ing past the island of San Salvador in a S. E. and 
N. W. direction: the nearest of the group being 
nearer than Concepcion, while the rest are more 
distant. 

Leaving San Salvador in the afternoon of the 
14th for the island thus selected, the ships lay by 
daring the night, and did not reach it until late in 
the following day, being retarded by adverse cur- 
rents. Columbus gave this island the name of Santa 
Maria de la Concepcion: he does not mention either 
its bearings from San Salvador, or the course which 
he steered in going to it. We know that in all this 
neighborhood the current sets strongly and con- 
stantly to the W. N. W-.; and since Columbus had 
the current against him, he must have been sailing 
in an opposite direction, or to the E. S. E. Besides, 
when near Concepcion, Columbus sees another isl- 
and to the westward, the largest he had yet seen; 
but he tells us that he anchored off Concepcion, and 
did not stand for this langer island, because he could 
not have sailed to the west. Hence it is rendered 
certain that Columbus did not sail westward in going 
from San Salvador to Cancepeion; for, from the op- 
position of the wind, as there could be no other 
cause, he could not sail towards that quarter. Now, 
on reference to the chart, we find the island at pres- 
ent known as Concepcion situated E. 8. E. from San 
Salvador, and at a corresponding distance of five 


Leaving Concepcion on the 16th October, Colum- 
‘bus steered for a very large island seen to the west~ 
ward nine leagues off, and which extended iteelf 
twenty-eight leagues in a S. E. and N, W. direction. 
He was becalmed the whole day, and did not reach 
the island until the following morning, 17th October. 
He named it Fernandina. At noon he made sail 
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again, with a view to ran round it, and reach an- 
other island called Samoct; but the wind being at 
S. E. by S., the course he wished to stecr, the na- 
tives signified that it would be easier to sail round 
this island by running to the N. W. with a fair wind. 
He therefore bore up to the N, W., and having run 
two leagues found a marvelous port, with a narrow 
‘entrance, or rather with two entrances, for there was 
‘an island which shut it in completely, forming a no- 
‘dle basin within, Sailing out of this harbor by the 
opposite entrance at the N, W., he discovered that 
part of the island which rans east and west. The 
natives signified to him that this island was smaller 
than Samoet, and that it would be better to return 
towards the latter. It had now become calm, but 
shortly after there sprung up a breeze from W. N. 
W., which was ahead for the course they had been 
stecring ; so they bore up and stood to the E. S. E., 
in order to get an offing ; for the weather threatened 
a storm, which however dissipated iteelf in rain. 
The next day, being the 18th October, they an- 
chored opposite the extremity of Fernandina. 

‘The whole of this description answers most accu- 
rately to the island of Exuma, which lies south from 
San Salvador, and S. W, by S. from Concepcion. 
The only inconsistency is, that Columbus states that 
Fernandina bore nearly west from Concepcion, and 
‘was twenty-eight leagues in extent. This mistake 
must have proceeded from his having taken the long 
chain of keys called La Cadena for part of the same 
Exuma; whieh continuous appearance they naturally 
assume when seen from Concepcion, for they ran in 
the same S. E. and N. W. direction. Their bear~ 
ings, when seen from the same point, are likewise 
westerly as well as southwesterly. As a proof that 
such was the case, it may be observed, that, after 








before it was estimated by him at twenty-cight ; he 
now discovers that instead of one island there were 


distance » the 

an island in front of it, and farther on its coast turn- 
ing off to the westward, are all so accurately de- 
Tineated, that it would scem as though the chart had 
drawn from the description of Columbus, 

the 19th October, the ships left Fernandina, 
ring S. E. with the wind at north. Sailing three 
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of Columbus. If it were necessary to account for 





‘Macaras ia about S. W. by W. The course fellowed 
by Columbus differs a little from this, but as it was 
his intention, on sotting sail from Isabella, to stecr 
W. S. W.,and since he afterwards altered it to west, 
we may conclude that he did so in consequence of 
having been run out of his course to the southwand, 
while lying to the night previous. 

‘Oct. 27.— At sunrise Columbus set sail from the 
‘isles Aronas or Mucaras, for an island called Cuba, 
steering S. S. W. At dark, having made seventeen 
Teagues on that course, he saw the land, and hove 
his ships to until morning. On the 28th he made 
sail again at S. 8. W., and entered a beautiful river 


jonrnal in this part does not describe the locali-, 


the minateness with which everything has 
itherto been noted ; the text also is in several places 
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where but in the same spot which Columbus visited 
and described, Further, the coast from the port off 
San Salvador had rin west to Rio de Mares, a dis- 
tanee of seventeen leagues, and from Riv de Mares 
it had extended N. W. fifteen leagues to Cabo de 
Palmas ; all of which sgrecs fully with what has been 
here supposed. The wind having shifted to north, 
which was contrary to the course they had been 
steering, the vewels bore up and returned to Rio de 
Mares. 


On the 12th of November the ships sailed out of 
Rio de Mares to go in quest of Babeque, an island 
Believed to abound in gold, and to lie E. by S. from 
that port. Having sailed eight leagues with a fair 
‘wind, they came to a river, in which may be recog 
nized the one which lies just west of Punta Gorda. 
Four leagues farther they saw another, which they 
ealled Rio del Sol. It appeared very lange, but they 
did not stop to examine it, as the wind was fair to 
advance. This we take to be the river now known 
‘as Sabana. Columbus was now retracing his steps, 
and had made twelve leagues from Rio de Mares, but 
fn going west from Port San Salvador to Rio de 
Mares, he had run seventeen leagues. San Salvador, 
therefore, remains five leagues east of Rio del 
and, accordingly, on reference to the chart, we find 
Caravelas Grandes situated a corresponding distance 
from Sabana. 

Having run six leagues from Rio del Sol, which 
makes in all eighteen leagues from Rio de Mares, 
Columbus came to a cape which he called Cabo de 
Cabs, probably from suppesing it to be the extremity 
of that island. ‘This corresponds precisely in distance 
from Panta Curiana with the leser island of ji 
Situated near Cuba, and between which and the 
grester Guajava Columbus must have passed in ran- 
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On the 14th November, baving lain to all night 
a N. E. wind, be determined to seek a port, and 
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resolves itself then into 
we have supposed to be little Guajava, and the 
trance east of it becomes identical with 
above mentioned which lay between two 
one of which wo have supposed the Alto 
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Catalina (the name given by him to 
scribed) at sunrise, and stood for the cape at the 
E. which he called Cabo de Pico. itis 
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Point Padre, the second Point Mulas: their distances: 
from Alto de Juan Daune are underrated; but it re- 
quires no little experience to estimate correctly the 





deep bays on each side of it, he supposed it to 
arm of the sea dividing one land from another 
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(On taking leave of Cota, Columbus tile ue shat 
the bad consted it » dimance of 120 leagues. Adlow- 
‘ing twenty bearoes of thes dimanee fur bis baving ful- 
Kes. wiach we bare suppueet the western boandary 
of bis Gicoverice. 
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Teagues from Port Principe. But in those infant days 
of navigation, the instruments for measuring the alti- 
tafles of the heavenly bodies, and the tables of dec- 
Iinations for deducing the latitude, must have boen 
80 imperfect as to place the most scientific navigator 
of the time below the most mechanical one of the 





t. 

‘The second island arrived at by Ponce de Leon, 
in his north-western course, was one of the Caycos ; 
the first one, then, called El Viejo, must have been 
Turk's Island, which lies S, E. of the Caycos. The 
third island they came to was probably Mariguana ; 
the fourth, Crooked Island; and the fifth, Isla Larga. 
Lastly they came to Guanahani, the San Salvador 
of Columbus. If this be supposed identical with 
‘Turk’s Island, where do we find the succession of 
islands touched at by Ponce de Leon on his way 
from Porto Rico to San Salvador?! No stress has 
been laid, in these remarks, on the identity of name 
which has been preserved to San Salvador, Concep- 
ciow, and Port Principe, with those given by Colum- 
bus, though traditional usage is of vast weight in 
wich matters. Geographical proof, of a conclusive 
Kind it ts thought, has been advanced, to enable the 
orld to remain in its old hereditary belief that the 
present island of San Salvador is the spot where 
‘Columbus first set foot upon the New World. Estab- 
lished opinions of the kind should not be lightly 
molested: It is a ood old rule, that ought to be 
kepé in mind in curious research as well as territo- 
vial dealings, “Do not disturb the ancient land- 
miarks,” 

1 In the first chapter of Herrera's description of the Indios, 
‘sppended to his history, is another scale of the Babama Lal- 
ards, which corroborates the above. It begins at the oppo- 
‘site end, at the N. W., and runs down to the 8. E, It is 
thought uanecessary to cite it particularly, 
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No, XVII. 


PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH THE 6UM3 MENTIONED 
IN THIS WORK HAVE BEEN REDUCED INTO MOD- 
EEN CURRENCY, 


Tx the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the mark 
of silver, which was equal to 8 ounces or to 50 cas- 
tillanos way divided into 65 reals, and each real into 
34 maravedis; so that there were 2210 maravedis in 
the mark of silver. Among other silver coins there 
was the real of 8, which consisting of 8 reals, was, 
within a small fraction, the eighth part of a mark of 
silver, or one ounce. Of the gold coins then in cir 
culation the castillano or doblo de la vanda was worth 
490 maravedis, and the ducado 383 maravedis. 

Tf the value of the maravedi had remained un- 
‘hanged in Spain down to the present day, it would 
be easy to reduce asum of the time of Ferdinand 
and Tsabella into a correspondent sum of current 
money; but by the successive depreciations of the 
coin of Vellon, or mixed metals, issued since that 
period, the real and maravedi of Vellon, which had 
replaced the ancient currency, were reduced towards 
the year 1700, to about a third of the old real and 
tmaravedi, now known as the real ani maravedi of 
iver. As, however, the ancient piece of 8 reals 
was equal approximately to the ounce of silver, and 
the duro, or dollar of the present day, is likewise 
equal to an ounce, they may be considered identical. 
Indeed, in Spanish America, the dollar, instead of 
being divided into 20 reals, as in Spain, is divided 
into only $ parts called roals, which evidently rep- 
resent the real of the time of Ferdinand and Is 
abella, as the dollar docs the real of 8. But the 
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No, XIX. 


PRESTER JOHN : 


Sap to be derived from the Persian Prestegual or 
Perestigani, which signitios apostolique ; or Preschial- 














Ruysbrook, commonly called 
Rusuifie, 2. Frandaad ar Seb eae 


vert the Grand Khan. According to him, Prester 
John was originally a Nestorian priest, who on the 
death of the sovereign made himself king of the 
Naymans, all Nestorian Christians.  Carpini, 
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threw something into the fire, and blowing with | 
bellows, made such a smoke that the Tartar 
quite covered with it. ‘They then fell on them, dis 
patehed many with their arrows, and put the rest to 
flight, 

Maro Polo (1271) places Prester John near the 
great wall of China, to the north of Chan-si, in Deu 
dich, a populous region full of cities and castles. 

Mandeville (1332) makes Prester sovereign 
Upper India (Asia), with four thousand islands tribu- 
tary to him. 

When John IL of Portugal, was pushing his dis- 
coveries along the African coast, he was informed 
that $50 leagues to the east of the kingdom of Benin 
in the profound depths of Africa, there was @ puissant 
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est of Timbuetoo there was a sovereign who pro- 
See a othe Christians, and 
was king of a Mosaic peopl 

King Jobn selina found traces of 
the real Prester John, with whom he was eager to 
form an alliance religious as well as commercial. In 
1487 he sent envoys by land in quest of him. One 
was a gentleman of his houschold, Pedro de Covil- 
ham ; the other, Alphonso de Paiva. They went by 
Naples to Rhodes, thence to Cairo, thence to Aden 
on the Arabian Gulf above the mouth of the Red 


‘Here they separated with an agreement to rendez- 
yous at Cairo. Alphonso de Paiva sailed direct for 
Ethiopia ; Pedro de Covilham for the Indies. The 
to Calicut and Goa, where he embarked: 
‘on the eastern coast of Africa, thence re- 

Aden, and made his way back to Cairo, 
learned that his coadjutor, Alphonso de 
had died in that city. He found two Porta- 
jows waiting for him with fresh orders from 
not to give up his researches after Prester 
until he found him. One of the Jews he sent 
with a journal and verbal accounts of his travels. 
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version of Alexander), whom he considered the real 
Prester John. The prince received him graciously, 
and manifested a disposition to favor the object of his 
embassy, but died suddenly, and his successor, Naut, 
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hhad recently been wrested from tho’Greeks by the joint 
arms of France and Venice, Here they disposed of 
their Italian merehandise, and, having purchased a 
stock of jewelry, departed on an adventurous expe- 
dition to trade with the western Tartars, who, having 
overrun many parts of Asia and Europe, were settling 
and forming cities in the vicinity of the Wolga. Af 
ter traversing the Euxine to Soldaia (at present 
Sadak), « port in the Crimea, they continued on, by 
land and water, until they reached the military court, 
or rather camp of a Tartar prince, named Barkah, a 
desoendant of Genghis Khan, into whose hands they 
confided all their merchandise. The barbaric chief- 
tain, while ho was dazzled by their procious commod- 
ities, was flattered by the entire confidence in his 
fostice manifested by these strangers. Ho repaid 
them with princely munificence, and loaded them 
with favors daring a year that they remained at his 
court. A war breaking out betweon their patron 
and his cousin Hulagu, chief of the eastern Tartars, 
and Rarkeh being defeated, the Polos wore embar- 
Tasted how to extricate themselves from the country 
and return home in anfety. The road to Constanti- 
nople being cut off by the enemy, they took a cir- 
‘@hitous route, round the head of the Caspian Sea, and 
through the deserts of Transoxiana, until they arrived 
in the city of Bokhara, where they resided for three 








While here there arrived a Tartar nobleman who 
yas on an embassy from the victorious Hulagu to his 
brother the Grand Khan. T mbasador became 
acquainted with the Venetians, and finding them to 
be versed in the Tartar tongue and possessed of 
curious and valuable knowledge he prevailed upon 
them to accompany him to the court of the emperor, 
situated, as they supposed, at the very extremity of 
the East, 

















their civil and military government, and the manners 
and customs of the Latin nation. 
‘was curious on the subjeet of the Christian 
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shrewd Tartar sovereign veiled motives of a political 
nature. The influence of the pope in promoting the 
crusades had caused his power to be known and ro- 
spected throughout the East ; it was of some moment, 
therefore, to coneiliate his good will. Cublai Khan 
had no bigotry nor devotion to any particular faith, 
and. probably hoped, by adopting Christiani 

make it a common cause between himself 
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Having written letters to the pope in 
language, he delivered them to the 
appointed one of the principal noblemen 


court to accompany them in their 
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their taking leave he furnished them with a tablet 
of gold on which was engraved the royal arms; this 
‘was to serve as a passport, at sight of which the 
governors of the various provinces were to entertain 
them, to furnish them with escorts through danger- 
ous places, and render them all other necessary ser 
vices at the expense of the Great Khan. 

They had scarce proceeded twenty miles, when 
the nobleman who accompanied them fell ill, and 
they were obliged to leave him, and continue on 
their route. Their golden passport procured them 
‘every attention and fheility throughout the dominions 
of the Groat Khan. They arrived safely at Acre, in 
Apel, 1269. Hore they received news of the recent 
Geath of pope Clement TV., at which they were 
much grieved, fearing it would cause delay in their 
waission. There was at that time in Acre a legate 
+ sre ome Tebaldo di Vesconti, of Placentia, 

whom they gave an account of their embassy. 
He heard them with great attention and interest, 
and advised them to await the election of a new 
pope, which must soon take place, before they pros 
ceeded to Rome on their mission. They determined 
in the interim to make a visit to their families, and 
accordingly departed for Negropont, and thence to 
Venice, where great changes had taken place in 
their domestic concerns, during their long absence. 
The wife of Nicholas, whom he had loft pregnant, 
had died, in giving birth to a son, who had been 
named Mareo. 


‘As the contested election for the new pontiff re- 
mained pending for two years, they were uncasy, 
lest the emperor of Tartary should grow impatient 
At so long a postponement of the conversion of him- 
self and his people ; they determined, therefore, not 
to wait the election of a pope, but to proceed to 
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istry for the Grand Khan, as the legate could fir- 
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were fully expounded. With these, and 
supply of the holy oil from the sepulchre, they 
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name of Gregory X, and docreed that in 


in conclave until they elected a successor; a wise 
regulation, which has since continued, enforcing a 
prompt decision, and preventing intrigue. 
Immediately on receiving intelligence of his elec 
tion, he despatched a courier to the king of Armenia, 
requesting that the two Venetians might be sent 
back to bim, if they had not departed. ‘They joy- 
fully returned, and were furnished with new 
to the Khan. Two eloquent friars, also, 
Vincenti and Gilbert 
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Khan ; and thus well provided, they once 
forth on their journey? 

Arriving in Armenia, they ran great risk 
lives from the war which was raging, the « 
Babylon having invaded the country. 

1 Ramus, tom. iii. 
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for some time with the superior of a monas- 
Hore the two reverend fathers, losing all 
ute so perilous an enterprise, do- 
remain, and the Venetians continued 
‘ye were a long time on the way, 
to hardships and sufferings from 
snow-storms, it being the winter season. 
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of the Grand Khan, be afterwards composed the his- 
tory of bis travels. 


them. 
Polo, who have cited it ar one of his moustrous exaggecs- 





ing 
their native country. Their patron was ad 
in age and could not survive much longer, and 
Hig death) dbeinireta might be difficult if 


ee ey maaan At length a 
singular train of events operated in their favor; an 
embassy arrived from a Mogul Tartar prince, who 
ruled in Persia, and who was pies to the 
emperor. The object was to entreat, as a spouse, a 
princess of the imperial lineage. A granddaughter 
of Cublai Khan, seventeen years of age, and of 
great beauty and accomplishments, was granted to 
the prayer of the prince, and departed for Persia 
with the ambassadors, and with a splendid retinue, 
but after travelling for some months, was obliged to 
return on account of the distracted state of the 





the 
monsoon to pass the Bay of Bengal Traversing this 
vast expanse they toached at the island of Ceylon 


the great peninsula of India. Thence sailing up the 
Pirate coast. as it is called, the fleet entered the Per- 


ber 
owas at that time at the head of 
den of Penia He was of 2 diminative stature 
«fa great soul, and, on afterwards ascending the 
throne, acquired renown for his talents antl virtoes. 
What becawe of the Eastern britle, who had trav- 
eee ene 2 Masthead Sennen: Be 
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favorable is to be inferred from the char~ 
stl i daabay 

‘The Polos remained some time in the court of the 
regent, and then departed, with fresh tablets of gold 
given by that prince, to carry thuin in anfety and 
honor through his dominions, As they bad to trav- 
‘erse many countries where the traveller is exposed to 
extreme peril, they appeared on their journeys as 
Tartars of low condition, having converted all their 
wealth into precious stones and sewn them up in the 
folds and linings of their coarse garments. ‘Thoy 
had a long, difficult and perilous journey to ‘Trebi- 
zond, whence they proceaded to 
thence to Negropont, and, finally, to Venice, where 
they arrived in 1295, in good health, and literally 
laden with riches, Having ward during their joure 
ney of the death of tale old benefintok Cublai 
Khan, they considered their diplomatic finetions at 
an end, and also that they were absolved from their 

to return to his dominions. 

Ramusio, in his Liberati hy 
Polo, gives a variety of particulars com 
arrival, which he compares to that of = Siem 
‘When they arrived at Venice, they were known by 


‘Chrisostomo, and was afterwards known by the name 
‘of la Corte de la Milione. They found several of 
their relatives still inhabiting it; but they were slow 
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in recollecting the travellers, not knowing of their 
wealth, and probably considering them, from their 
‘coarse and foreign attire, poor adventurers returned 
to be a charge upon their families. The Polos, how- 
ever, took an effectual mode of quickening the 
memories of their friends, and insuring themselves 
a loving reception. They invited them all to o 

et. When their guests arrived, they 
received them richly dressed in garments of crimson 
satin of Oriental fashion. When water had been 


tired, appeared again in still richer robes of crimson 
‘The first dresses were cut up and distribu- 
ted among the servants, being of such length that 
they swept the ground, which, says Ramusio, was the 
moe in those days with dresses worn within doors, 
After the first course, they again retired and came in 
dressed in crimson velvet; the damask dresses being 
likewise given to the domestics, and the same was 
at the end of the feast with their velvet robes, 
‘they appeared in the Venetian dress of the 
The guests were lost in astonishment, and 
‘not comprehend the meaning of this masquer- 
ing dismissed all the attendants, Marco 
the coarse Tartar dresses in which 
Slashing them in several places 
knifé, and ripping open the seams and lining, 
tumbled forth rubies, sapphires, emeralds, dia~ 
precious stones, until the whole 
ith inestimable wealth, acquired 
the munificence of the Grand Khan, and con- 
in this portable form through the perils of 
‘ir long journey. . 
‘The company, observes Ramusio, were out of their 
wits with amazement, and now clearly perceived 
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fneasiness to his father and uncle, fearing that he 
maght never return, Seeing themselves in this un- 
happy state, with so much treasure and no heirs, 
they consulted togethér. ‘They were both very old 
men; but Nicolo, observes Ramusio, was of a gal- 
fiard complexion: it was determined he should take 
a wife. He did so; and, to the wonder of his 
friends, in four years had three children. 

Tn the meanwhile, the fame of Marco Polo's trav- 
els had cireulated in Genoa. His prison was daily 
vrowded with nobility, and he was supplied with 
everything that could cheer him in his confinement. 
A Genoese gentleman, who visited him every day, at 

prevailed upon him to write an account of 
what he had seen. He had his papers and journals 
gent to him from Venice, and with the assistance of 
his friend, or, as some will have it, his fellow-prisoner, 
produced the work which afterwards made such 
noise throughout the world. 

The merit of Marvo Polo at length procured him 
his liberty. He returned to Venice, where he found 
his father with a house fall of children. He took it 
in good part, followed the old man's example, mar- 
ried, and bad two daughters, Moretta and Fantina. 
The date of the death of Marco Polo is unknown ; 
be is supposed to have been, at the time, about sev- 
enty years of age. On his death-bed he is said to 
ave been exhorted by his friends to retract what 
he had poblished, or, at least, to disavow those 
parts commonly regarded as fiction. He replied 
intlignantly that so far from having exaggerated, be 
had not told one half of the extraordinary things 
of which he had been an eye-witness. 

Marco Polo died without male issue. Of the 
three sons of his father by the second marriage, one 
only bad children, viz.: five sons and one daughter. 
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No, XXL 
TUE WORK OF MARCO POLO. 


‘Tax work of Marco Polo is stated by some to havo 
Deen originally written in Latin? though the most 
l¢ opinion is that it was written in the Vene- 
tian dialect of the Italian, Copies of it in manu- 
soript were multiplied and rapidly cirenlated ; trans 
lations were made into various languages, until the 
fnyeation of printing enabled it to be widely diffused 
throughout Europe. In the course of theso transla 
tions and successive editions, the original text, accord- 
ing to Purchas, has been much vitiated, and it is 
probable many extravagances in numbers and mene 
urements with which Marco Polo is charged may be 
the errors of translators and printers. 

When the work first appeared, it was considered 
by some as made up of fictions and cxtravagances, 
and Vossius awures us that even after the death of 
Maree Polo he continued to be a subject of ridicule 
among the light and unthinking, insomuch that he 
was frequently personated at masquerades by some 
wit or droll, who, in his feigned character, related all 
kinds of extravagant fables and adventures. His 
work, however, excited great attention among think 
ing men, containing evidently a fund of information 
concerning vast and splendid countries, before une 
known to the European world. Vossius assures us 
that it was at one time highly esteemed by the 
learned. Francis Pepin, author of the Branden 
bungh version, styles Polo a man commendable for 
his piety, prudence, and fidelity. Athanasius Kir. 
cher, in his account of China, says that none of the 

4 Hist. des Voyages, tom. xxvii. Ub. iv. cap. 3. Paris, 1649, 
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‘of Madagascar were indicated; countries which the 
Portuguese claim the merit of havi iscavered two 
centuries afterwards. Tt has been suggested also that 
Columbus hal visited the convent and examined this 
map, whence he derived some of concerning 
the coast of India. According to Ramusio, how 
‘who hal been at the convent, and was well acquai 
‘ith the prior, the map preserved there was one cc 
Ly a friar from the original one of Marco Polo, and 
many alterations and additions had since been made 
‘by other hands, so that for a long time it lost all 
credit with judicious people, until on comparing it 
with the work of Marco Polo it was found in the 
main to agree with his descriptions? ‘The Cape of 
Good Hope was doubtless among the additions nade 
subsequent to the discoveries of the Portuguese. 
Columbus makes no mention of this map, which he 
most probably would have done had he seen it. He 
gees to have been entirely guided by the one fur- 
nished by Panlo Toscanelli, and which was apparently 
projected after the original map, or after the descrip- 
tions of Marco Polo, and the maps of Ptolemy. 

When the attention of the world was turned 
towards the remote parts of Asia in the 15th century, 
‘and the Portuguese were making their attempts to 
Greemnavigate Africa. the narration of Marco Polo 
again rose to notice. ‘This, with the travels of Nicolo 
le Comte, the Venetian, and of Hieronimo da San 



































4 Ramusio, vol. fi. ps 17. 

* Mr, Marsden, who bas inspected a splendid fao-simile of 
this map proseeved in the British Museum, obje n to the 
fundamental part of it: “where,” he ob 
fare given to places that seom quite Inconsistent with the de- 
scriptions in tho travels and cannot be attributed to their 
author, although inserted on the supposed authority of his 
writings.’ Marsden’s M. Polo, {ntrod. p. xtli 
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the province of Mangi. This province is supposed 
to be the southern part of China. It contains, he 
says, twelve hundred cities. ‘The capital, Quinsai, 
(Supposed to be the city of Hang-chen), was twenty- 
five miles from the sea, but communicated by a river 


and oxamined it diligently, and affirms it to be the 
fargest in the world ; and so undoubteilly it is if the 


‘This seeming exaggeration has been explained by 
to mean Chinese miles or fi, which are 

rein im ome Ce i of three to 
eight; and Mr. Marsden observes that the walls even 
of the modern city, the limits of which have been 
considerably contracted, are estimated by travellers 
at sixty fi, The ancient city has evidently been of 
immense extent, and as Marco Polo could not be sap- 
posed to have messured the walls bimself, he has 
ly taken the louse and incorrect estimates of 

the inkabitants. He describes it also as built upon 
Tittle islands like Venice, and has twelve thousand 
stone bridges, the arches of which are so high that 
1 Another blunder in translation bas drawn upon Marco 
Polo the indigastion of George Hornius, who (in his Origin 
of America, LV. 3) exclaims: * Who can believe all that he 
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the Jangest vessels can pass under them without lower 
ing their masts. It has, he affirms, three thousand 
baths, and six hundred thousand families, inclading do 
mestics, Tt abounds with magnificent houses, and hat 
a lake thirty miles in circuit within its walls, om the 
banks of which are superb palaces of people of rank! 

‘The inhabitants of Quinsai are very voluptuous, and ine 
dalge in all kinds of luxuries and delights, particularly 

the women, who are extremely beautiful. There are 
many merchants and artisans, but the masters do mot 
work, they employ servants to do all their labor. The 

province of Mangi was conquered by the Great Khan, 

who divided it inté nine kingdoms, appointing fo 

each 4 tributary king, He drew from it an immense 
revenue, for the country abounded in gold, silver, 

silks, sugar, spices, and perfumes, 








ZIPANGU, ZIPANGRI, OR CIPANGO. 


Fifteen hundred miles from the shores of Mangi, 
acconling to Marco Polo, lay the great island of 
Zipangu, by some written Zipangri, and by Colum 


says of the city of Quinsai? as for example, that it has stone 
ridges twelve thousand miler high!" &e. It ix peobable 
‘that many of the exaggerations in the accounts of Marco 
Polo are in fact the errors of his translators. 

Mandoville, speaking of this erme city, which he calls Can- 
sal, says it is built on the sea like Venice, and has twelve 
hundred bridges. 

1 Sir George Staunton mentions this lake as being abeauti- 
ful sheet of water, about three or four miles in diameter: ite 
margin ornamented with houses and gardens of Mandarines, 
tojether with temples, monasteries for the priests of Fo, and 
an imperial palace, 


il 
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‘bus 2 Marco Polo describes it as abounding 
in gold whieh, however, the king seldom permits to 
be transported out of the island. The king has a 
magnificent palace covered with plates of golil, as in 
other countries the palaces are covered with sheets 
of lead or copper. The halls and chambers are like- 
wise covered with gold, the windows adorned with 
it, sometimes in plates of the thickness of two fin- 
gers. The island also produces vast quantities of the 
largest and finest pearls, together with a variety of 
precious stones ; 30 that, in fact, it abounds in riches. 
‘The Great Khan made several attempts to conquer 
this island, but in vain; which is not to be won- 
dered at, if it be trae what Marco Polo relates, that 
the inhabitants had certain stones of a charmed vir- 
tue inserted between the skin and flesh of their right 
arms, which, through the power of diabolical en- 
‘chantments, rendered them invulnerable, This island 
was an object of diligent search to Columbus. 

About the island of Zipangu or Cipango, and be- 
tween it aud the coast of Mangi, the sea, according 
to Marco Polo, is studded with small islands to the 
number of seven thousand four hundred and forty, 
of which the greater part are inhabited. There is 
ot one which does not produce odoriferous trees and 





1 Supposed to be those islands collectively called Japan, 
‘They are named by the Chinese Ge-pen, the terminating sy!- 
lable gu added by Marco Polo, is supposed to be the Chinese 
word hue, signifying kingdom, which is commonly annexed 
tothe names of foreign countries. As the distance of the 
‘nearest part of the southern island from the coast of China 
near Ning-po, is not more than five hundred Ttalian miles, 
‘Mr. Marsden supposes Marco Polo in stating it to be 1500, 
means Chinese miles or li, which are in the proportion of 
pomewhat more than one third of the former. 
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and aftor finishing his general education, applied 
Himself to medicine. Having a great desire to see 
the remotest parts of the earth, then known, that is 
to say, Asia and Affica, and above all, to visit. the 
Holy Land, he left England in 1382, and passing 

France embarked at Marseilles. According 
tohis own account, he visited Turkey, Armenia, 
Egypt, Upper and Lower Libya, Syria, Persia, Chal- 
dea, Ethiopia, Tartary, Amazonia and the Indies, re~ 
siding in their principal cities. But most he says he 
delighted in the Holy Land, where he remained for 
# long time, examining it with the greatest minute- 
ness and endeavoring to follow all the traces of our 
Saviour. Aner an absence of thirty-four years he 
returned to England, but found himself forgotten 
and unknown by the greater part of his countrymen, 
and a stranger in his native place. He wrote a his- 
tory of his travels in three languages, English, 
French and Latin, for he was master of many 
tongues. He addressed his work to Edward Ill. 
His wanderings do not seem to have made him cither 
pleased with the world at large, or contented with 
his home. He railed at the age, saying that there 
wus no more virtue extant, that the church was ru- 
ined; error prevalent among the clergy; simony 
upon the throne; and, in a word, that the devil 
reigned triumphant. He soon returned to the conti- 
nent, and died at Liege in 1872. He was buried in 
the abbey of the Gulielmites, in the suburbs of that 
city, where Ortelius, in his Itinerarium Belgie, says 
‘that he saw his monument, on which was the effigy 
in stone, of a man with a forked beard and his hands 
raised towards his head (probably folded as in 
prayer, according to the manner of old tombs) and 
a lion at his feet. ‘There was an inscription stating 
his name, quality and calling (namely, professor of 
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medicine), that he was very pious, very learned, and 
very charitable to the poor, and that after having 
travelled over the whole world he had died at Liege. 
‘The people of the convent showed also his spurs, and 
the housings of the horses which he had riddea in 
his travels, 

The description given by Mandeville of the Grand 
Khan, of the province of Cathay, and city of 
Cambalu, are no less splendid than those of Marco 
Polo. The royal palace was more than two leagues 
in circumference. The grand hall had twenty-four 
were more 


columns of copper and gold. ‘There were more than 
three hundred thousand men ied and living i 
and about the palace, of which more than on ee 


dred thousand were employed in taking eare of ten 
thousand elephants and of a vast variety of other 
animals, birds of prey, falcons, parrots and paroquets, 
‘On days of festival there were even twice the num: 
ber of men employed. The title of this potemtate 
in his letters was “Khan, the son of God, exalted 
possessor of all the earth, master of those who are 
masters of others" On his seal was engraved, 
“God reigns in heaven, Khan upon earth.” 
Mandeville has become proverbial for indulging in 
@ traveller’s exaggerations; yet his accounts of the 
countries which he visited have been found far more 
veracious than had been imagined. His descriptions 
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No. XXL 
THE ZONES 


‘Tue zones were imaginary bands or circles in the 
heavens producing an effect of climate on corres 
ponding belts on the globe of the earth. ‘The polar 
circles and the tropics mark these divisions. 

The ceatral region, lying beneath the track of the 
san, was termed the torrid zone; the two regions 
between the tropics and the polar circles, were 
termed the temperate zones, and the remaining parts, 
between the polar circles and the poles, the frigid 
zones. 

The frozen regions near the poles were considered 
aninhabitable and annavigable on account of the 
extreme cold. The burning zone, or rather the 
central part of it, immediately about the equator, 
was considered uninhabitable, unproductive, and im- 
passable in consequence of the excessive best, The 
Wmperate zones, lying between them, were supposed 
to be fertile and salubrious, and suited tw the pur- 
poses of life. 

The globe was divided into two hemispheres 

imaginary line enci i 





them on account of the burning zaue which inter- 


veoed. 

Parmenides, socording to Strabo, was the inventor 
of this theory of the five zones, but be made the 
You un z 
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about a third, or at most, the half of the zone. The 

which Columbus endeavored to draw there- 

from the voyages made to St. George la Mina, 

were not conclusive with those who were bigoted to 

the ancient theory, and who placed this scorching 

region still farther southward, and immediately about 
the equator. 


No. XXIV. 
OF THE ATALANTIS OF PLATO. 


‘Tue island Atalantis is mentioned by Plato in his 
dialogue of Timwus. Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, 
is supposed to have travelled into Egypt. He is in 
4n ancient city on the Delta, the fertile island formed 
by the Nile, and is holding converse with certain 
learned priests on the antiquities of remote ages, 
when one of them gives him a description of the 
island of Atalantis, and of its destruction, which he 


‘This island, he was told, had been situated in the 
Western Ocean, opposite to the Straits of Gibraltar. 
‘There was an easy passage from it to other islands, 
which lay adjacent to a large continent, exceeding 
in size all Europe and Asia, Neptune settled in 
this island, from whose son Atlas its name was de- 
rived, and he divided it among his ten sons. His 
descendants reigned here in regular succession for 
ninny ages. They made irruptions into Europe and 
Africa, subduing all Libya as far as Egypt, and 
Europe, to Asia Minor. ‘They were resisted, how- 
ever, by the Athenians, and driven back to their 
Atlantic territories. Shortly after this there was 
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Pateat tellus, Typhisque novos 
‘Detegat orbes, nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule." 


Gosselin, in his able research into the voyages of 
the ancients, supposes the Atalantis of Plato to have 
been nothing more nor less than one of the nearest 
of the Canaries, viz. Fortaventura or Lancerote. 


No. XXV. 
THE IMAGINARY ISLAND OF 8T. BRANDAN. 


Owe of the most singular geographical illusions on 
record is that which for a long time haunted the 
imaginations of the inhabitants of the Canaries, 
They fancied they beheld a mountainous island 
about ninety leagues in length, lying far to the west- 
ward. It was only seen at intervals, but in perfectly 
clear and serene weather. To some it seemed one 
hundred leagues distant, to others forty, to others 
‘only fifteen or eighteen? On attempting to reach 
it, however, it somehow or other eluded the search, 
and was nowhere to be found. Still there were so 
many eye-witnesses of credibility who concurred in 
testifying to their having seen it, and the testimony 
‘of the inhabitants of different islands agreed so well 
= to its form and position, that its existence was 
generally believed, and geographers inserted it in 
their maps. It is laid down on the globe of Martin 
Behem, projected in 1492, a# delineated by M. De 
Marr, and it will be found in most of the maps of 
the time of Columbus, placed commonly about two 

1 Feyjoo, Theatro Critico, tom. tv. d. 10, § 29, 
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St. Malo found the body of a giant lying in a sep- 
ulchre, He resuscitated him, and had much inter- 
‘esting conversation with him, the giant informing him 
that the inhabitants of that island had some notions 
‘of the Trinity, and, moreover, giving him a gratify 
ing account of the torments which Jews and Pagans 

in the infernal regions, Finding the giant 
80 docile and reasonable, St. Malo expounded to him 
the doctrines of the Christian religion, converted 
him, and baptized him by the name of Mildam. 
‘The giant, however, cither through woariness of life, 
or eagerness to enjoy the benefits of his conversion, 
begged permission, at the end of fifteen days, to dic 
again, which was granted him. 

According to another account, the giant told them 
he knew of an island in the ocean, defended by walls 
of burnished gold, so resplendent that they shone 
like crystal, but to which there was no entrance, 
At their request, he undertook to guide them to it, 
and taking the cable of their ship, threw himself into 
the sea. He had not proceeded far, however, when 
‘& tempest rose, and obliged them all to return, and 
shortly after the giant died." A third legend makes 
the saint pray to heaven on Enster day, that they 
may be permitted to find land where they may col- 
‘ebrate the offices of religion with becoming state. 
An island immediately appears, on which they land, 
perform a solemn mass, and the sacrament of the 
Eucharist; after which reémbarking and making 
sail, they behold to their astonishment the sapposed 
island suddenly plunge to the bottom of the sea, 
being nothing else than a monstrous whale.? When 
the rumor circulated of an island seen from the 
Canaries, which always eluded the search, the 

1 Fr. Gregorio Garcia, Origen de los Indios, 17.4. eap. 9 

2 Sigeberto, Epist. ad Tictnar, Abbat. 
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legends of St. Brandan were revived, and applied 
to this nnapproachable land. We are told, also, 
that there was an ancient Latin manuscript in the 
archives of the cathedral church of the Grand 
Canary, in which the adventures of these saints 
were recorded. Through carelessness, however, this 
manuscript has disappeared Some have main- 
tained that this Island was known to the ancients, 
and was the same mentioned by Ptolemy among the 
Fortunate or Canary islands, by the names of Apro« 
titus? or the Inaccessible ; and which, according to 
friar Diego Philipo, in his book on the Incarnation 
of Christ, shows that it possessed the same quality in 
ancient times of deluding the eye and being unattain- 
able to the fect of mortals.* But whatever belief the 
ancients may have had on this subject, it is certain 
that it took a strong hold on the faith of the mod- 
erns during the prevalent rage for discovery; nor 
did it lack abundant testimonials. Don Joseph de 
Viera y Clavijo says, there never was a more difli- 
cult paradox nor problem in the science of geogra~ 
phy; since, to affirm the existence of this island, is 
to trample upon sound criticism, judgment, and rea- 
son; and to deny it, one must abandon tradition and 
experience, and suppose that many persons of credit 
had not the proper use of their senses * 

‘The belief in this island has continued long since 
the time of Columbus. Tt was repeatedly seen, amd 
by various persons at a time, always in the same 
place and of the same form. In 1526 an expedition 
set off for the Canaries in quest of it, commanded by 
Fernando de Troya and Fernando Alvarez. They 


1 Nufiez de ta Pena. Conquiet de la Gran Canaria, 
2 Ptolemy, lib. iv. tom. 

# Fr. D. Philipo, lib. 
4 Hist, I. Can,, libs i. ae 
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cruised in the wonted direction, but in vain, and 
their failure onght to have undeceived the public. 
“The phantasm of the island, however,” says Viera, 
“had such a secret enchantment for all who beheld 
it, that the public proferred doubting the good con- 
duct of the explorers, than their own senses.” In 
1570 the appearances were so repeated and clear, 
that there was a universal fever of curiosity awakened 
among the people of the Canaries, and it was deter- 
mined to send forth another expedition, 

That they might not appear to act upon light 
gronnds, an exact investigation was previously made 
all the persons of talent and credibility who had 
“apparitions of land, or who had othor 
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of them persons of the highest respectability, 

had beheld the unknown island 

ty leagues to the north-west of Ferro; that 

contemplated it with calmness and certain- 

ty, apd had seen the sun set behind one of its pointa, 
‘Testimonials of still greater fires came from the 
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rondon. Pedro who was the pilot of the 
vessel, affirmed, that having ancbored in a bay, he 
Tanded with several of the crew. They drank 
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into the woods in pursuit of 
approaching, the heavens began to 
harsh wind arose, The people on 
cried out that she was dragging her anchor, wl 
upon Vello entered the boat and hurried on 
In an instant they lost sight of land; being 


i? 
ney 
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as it 
‘were swept away in the hurricane. When the storm 
had pased away, and the sea and sky were again 
serene, they searched in vain for the island; not a 
trace of it was to be seen, and they had to pursue 
their voyage, lamenting the loss of their two com-= 
panions who had been abandoned in the : 
A learned licentiate, Pedro Ortiz de Funez, ine 


quisitor of the Grand Canary, while on a visit 
‘Teneriffe, summoned several persons before him, 

testified having seen the island. Among them 
oné Marcos Verde, man well known in those 
He stated that in returning from Barbary 
riving in the neighborhood of the Canaries, he 
bebeld land, which, according to his maps and cal- 
culations, could not be any of the known islands. 


ide 


i 


Overjoyed at having discovered this land of mystery, 


he cousted along its spell-bound shores, antil he an= 
chored in a beautiful harbor formed by the mouth 
of a mountain ravine. Here he landed with several 
of his crew. It was now, he said, the hour of the 
Ave Maria, or of vespers. The sun being set, the 


shadows began to spread over the Innd. 
agers having separated, wandered about in di 
directions, until out of hearing of each other's 
‘Those on board, seeing the night approaching, 

1 Nafiex dela Pena, lib. i. cap. 1. Viera, Hist, Il. Can. 
tom. i. cap. 28. 
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signal to summon back the wanderers to the ship. 
‘They regmbarked, intending to resume their investi- 
gations on the following day. Scarcely were they 
‘on board, however, when a whirlwind came rushing 
down the ravine, with such violence as to drag the 
vessel from her anchor, and hurry her out to sea; 
‘and they never saw anything more of this hidden 
and inhospitable island. 

Another testimony remains on record in manu- 
script of one Abren Galindo; but whether taken at 
this time does not appear. It was that of a Freneh 
adventurer, who, many years before, making a voyage 

the Canaries, was overtaken by a violent 
storm which carried away his masts. At length the 
furious winds drove him to the shores of an unknown 
island covered with stately trees. Here he landed 
with part of his crew, and choosing a tree proper 
for & mast, cut it down, and began to shape it for his 
purpose, The guardian power of the island, how- 
ever, resented as usual this invasion of his forbidden 
shores. ‘The heavens assumed a dark and threaten- 
ing aspect; the night was approaching, and the 
mariners, fearing some impending evil, abandoned 
their labor and returned on board. They were borne 
way as usual from the const, and the next day ar 
rived at the island of Palma.? 

‘The mass of testimony collected by official au- 
thority in 1570 seemed so satisfactory, that an- 
other expedition was fitted out in the same year 
in the island of Palma. It was commanded by 
Fernando de Villabolos, regidor of the island; but 
was equally fruitless with the preceding. St. Box 
rondon seemed disposed only to tantalize the world 
with distant and serene glimpses of his ideal para- 
dise ; or to reveal it amidst storms to tempest-tosed 

1 Nufiez, Conquista le Gran Canaria. Viera, Hist., &e. 
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mariners, but to hide it completely from the 

of all who diligently sought it. Still the people 
Palma adhered to their favorite chimera. Thirty- 
four years afterwards, in 1605, they sent another 
ship on the quest, commanded by Gaspar Perez de 


ner. After cruising about in every direction, sound- 
ing, observing the skies, the clouds, the winds, every- 
thing that could furnish indications, they returned 
without having scen anything to authorize a hope. 

Upwards of a century now elapsed without any 
new attempt to seck this fairy island. Every now 
and then, it is trae, the public mind was agua 
fresh reports of its having been seen. 
other fruits, and the green branches of trees. ao 
floated to the shores of Gomera and Ferro, were pro- 
nounced to be from the enchanted groves of St. Bo- 
rondon. At length, in 1721, the public infatuation 
again rose to such a height that a fourth expedition 
was sent, commanded by Don Gaspar Dominguez, a 
man of probity and talent. As this was an expedi- 
tion of solemn and mysterious import, he bad two 
holy friars as apostolical chaplains. ‘They made sail 
from the island of Teneriffe towards the end of Oc- 
tober, leaving the populace in an indescribable state 
of anxious curiosity mingled with superstition. The 
ship, however, returned from its cruise #s ansuccessfal 
as all its predecessors. 

We have no account of any expedition being since 
undertaken, though the island still continued to be a 
subject of speculation, and occasionally to reveal its 
shadowy mountains to the eyes of favored individe 
uals. In a letter written from the island of Gomera, 
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1759, by a Franciscan monk, to one of his friends, 
he relates having seen it from the village of Alaxero, 
‘at six in the morning of the third of May. It ap- 
peared to consist of two lofty mountains, with a deep 
valley between ; and on contemplating it with a tele~ 
scope, the valley or ravine appeared to be filled with 
trees. He summoned the curate, Antonio Joseph 
Manrique, and upwards of forty other persons, all of 
whom beheld it plainly. 

Nor is this island delineated merely in ancient 
maps of the time of Columbus. It is laid down as 
‘one of the Canary Islands in a French map published 
in 1704; and Mons, Gautier, in a geographical chart, 
annexed to his Observations on Natural History, 

in 1755, places it five degrees to the west 
of the island of Ferro, in the 29th dog. of N, lati- 
tade* 

Such are the principal facts existing relative to 
the island of St. Brandan. Its reality was for a long 
‘time a matter of firm belief, It was in vain that re~ 
peated voyages and investigations proved its non-ex- 
‘stence ; the public, after trying all kinds of sophistry, 
‘took refuge in the supernataral, to defend their fivo- 
rite chimera. They maintained that it was rendered 
inaccessible to mortals by Divine Providence, or by 
diabolical magic. Most inclined to the former. All 
kinds of extravagant fancies were indulged concern- 
ing it;* some confounded it with the fabled Island of 
the Seven Cities, situated somewhere in the bosom of 
the ocean, where in old times seven bishops and their 
followers had taken refuge from the Moors. Some 
‘of the Portuguese imagined it to be the abode of 
their lost king Sebastian. ‘The Spaniards pretended 
that Roderick, the last of their Gothic kings, had 

1 Viera, Hist. Isl. Can., tom. i. cap. 28. 
3 Idem. a 
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No. XXVI. 
THE ISLAND OF THE SEVEN Crrima. 


Oxe of the popular traditions concerning the 
‘ocean, which were current during the time of Co- 
Tumbus, was that of the Island of the Seven Cities. 
Tt was recorded in an ancient legend, that at the 
time of the conquest of Spain and Portugal by the 
Moors, when the inhabitants fled in every direction 
to escape from slavery, seven bishops, followed by a 
great number of their poople, took shipping and 
abandoned themselves vo their fate, on the high seas. 
After tossing about for some time, they landed on an 
unknown island in the midst of the ocean. Here 
the bishops burnt tho ships, to prevent the desertion 
of their followers, and founded seven citics. Vari- 
‘ous pilots of Portugal, it was said, had reached that 
island at different times, but had never returned to 
give any information concerning it, having been de- 
tained, according to subsequent accounts, by the suc- 
cesors of the bishops to prevent pursuit. At length, 
according to common report, at the time that Prince 
Henry of Portugal was prosecuting his discoveries, 
several seafaring men presented themselves one day 
before him, and stated that they had just returned 
from a voyage, in the course of which they had 
Janded upon this island, ‘The inhabitants, they said, 
spoke their language, and carried them immediately 
to church, to ascertain whether they were Catholics, 
(ollie aro at finding them of the true fhith. 
They then made earnest inquiries, to know whether 
‘the Moors still retained posession of Spain and Por- 
tugal. While part of the crew were at church, the 
rest gathered sand on the shore for the ase of the 
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No, XXVIL 
DISOOVERY OF THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 


Tux discovery of Madeira by Macham rests prin- 
cipally upon the authority of Francisco Alcaforado, 
an esquire of Prince Henry of Portugal, who com- 
Posed an acconnt of it for that prince. It does not 
Appear to have obtained much faith among Portus 
gguese historians, No mention is made of it in Bare 
fos; he attributes the first discovery of the island to 
Juan Gonzalez and Tristram Vaz, who he said de- 
geried it from Porto Santo, resembling a cloud on the 
horizon’. 

‘The Abbé Provost, however, in his general history 
of voyages, vol. 6, seems inclined to give eredit to 
the account of Alcafurado. “It was composed,” he 
observes, “at a time when the attention of the pub- 
fic would have exposed the least falsities; and no 
fone was more eapable than Alcaforado of giving an 
exact detail of this event, since he was of the num- 
ber of those who assisted at the second discovery.” 
‘The narrative, as originally written, was overchanged 
with ornaments and digressions, It was translated 
fato French and published in Paris, in 1671. The 
French translator had retrenched the ornaments, but 
scrupulously retained the fhets, The story however 
is cherished in the island of Madeira, where a paint- 
ing in illustration of it is still to be seen. The fol- 
lowing is the purport of the French translation : I 
have not been able to procure the original of Alca- 
forado. 

During the reign of Edward the Third of Eng- 
land, © young man of great courage and talent, 
Barros Asia, dooad. Ib, icap. 3 
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made their way rapidly along the coast of Cornwall, 
and Macham anticipated the triumph of soon land- 
ing with his beautiful prize on the shores of gay 
and gallant France. Unfortunately an adverse and 


pestuous ocean, at the mercy of wind and wave. 
‘The fugitive bride was filled with terror and re- 
morse, and looked upon this uproar of the elements 
as the anger of Heaven directed against her. All 
the efforts of her lover could not remove from her 
mind a dismal presage of some approaching catas- 


i 


At ‘length the tempest subsided, On the four- 
teenth day at dawn, the mariners perceived what ap- 
peared to be a tuft of wood rising out of the sea. 
"They joyfully steered for it, supposing it to be an 
island. hey were not mistaken. As they drew 
near, the rising sun shone upon noble forests, the 
of which were of a kind unknown to them. 
Flights of birds also came hovering about the ship, 
and perched upon the yards and rigging without any 
signs of fear. ‘The boat was sent on shore to recon- 
noitre, and soon returned with such accounts of the 
beauty of the country, that Macham determined to 


ay 


‘The country was indeed delightful. The forests 
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‘were stately and magnificent ; there were trees Lulen 
with excellent fruits, others with aromatic Sowers; 
the waters were cool and limpid, the sky was serene, 
and there was a balmy sweetness in the ait. The 


they found a sheltered meadow, the green beeom of 
which was bordered by laurels and refreshed by a 
mountain brook which 


I 


morning: 

sea-side, but nothing of his ship was to be seen, and 
he concluded that it had foundered in the tempest. 

Consternation fell upon the little band, thus left in 
an uninhabited island in the midst of the ocean, The 
blow fell most severely on the timid and repentant 
bride. She reproached herself with being the eause 
of all their misfortunes, and, from the first, bad been 
haunted by dismal ings. She now consi 
fe ee ee 


i 
i 


upbraided 
tearing her from her home, her county, and 
friends, to perish upon asavage coast. All the efforts 
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the standard of Ferdinand IIL, surnamed the Saint, 
in his wars with the Moors of Andalusia. He was at 
the taking of Seville from the Moors, when ho wat 
rewarded by the king, and received permission to ws 
tablish himself there. His descendants enjoyed tho 
prerogatives of nobility, and suppressed the letter a 
in their name, to accommodate it to the Spanish 


Antonio, the father of Bartholomew, went to His 
with Columbus in 1493, and returned rich to 
Seville in 14982 Tt has been stated by one of the 
biographers of Bartholomew Las Casas, that he ac: 
companied Columbus in his third voyage in 1494, and 
returned with him in 1500.2 This, however, is ine 
correct. He was, during that time, completing bin 
education at Salamanca, where he was instructed in 
cee pectin logic, metaphysics, ethics, and physion, 
after the method and system of Aristotle, 
While at the university, he had, as @ servant, an 
Indian slave, given him by his father, who hnd re- 
ceived him from Columbus. When Imbella, in her 
transport of virtuous indignation, ordered the Indian 
‘slaves to be sent back to their country, this one wie 
taken from Las Casas The young man was arcuseil 
by the circumstance, and, on considering the nature 
of the case, became inflamed with a real in favor of 
a ees teeenaggherat, 
a long and active Gf It was excited wo tontiAd 
fervor, when, at about the age of twenty-eight your, 
be accompanied the crmnmaniler Oran tv Hiapawishn 
jn 1502, and wae an eye-witewms to usany «A te orunt 
femmes which took place under bie sleimintration, 
Thee whee of his Satine Ede. 2 space exsonrtion, sity 
earn was devcted uy vinrbacacing thee cam, aedd om 
3 Sisperete, Cole Ting. tom. & fatrndh, go tae, 
= TA Limntie, (ners dor Lane Comet, yi. Harn, 108 
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side that he found his various propositions for the re- 
lief of the natives but little attended to. In his 
doubt and anxiety he had now recourse to an expe- 
dient which he considered as justified by the circum- 
stances of the case! The chancellor Selvagio and 
‘other Flemings who had accompanied the youthful 
sovereign, had obtained from him, before quitting 
Flanders, licenses to import slaves from Africa to the 
colonies ; a measure which had recently in 1516 been 
prohibited by a decree of Cardinal Ximenes while 
acting as regent. ‘The chancellor, who was a humane 
man, reconciled it to his conscience by a popular 
opinion that one negro could perform, without detri- 
ment to his health, the labor of several Indians, and 
that therefore it was a great saving of human suffer. 
ing. So easy is it for interest to wrap itself up in 
plausible argument ! He might, moreover, have 
thought the welfare of the Africans but little 
by the change. They were accustomed to slavery in 
their own country, and they were said to thrive m 
Les New World. “The Africans," observes Herrera, 
so much in the island of Hispaniola, that 
ion the opinion unless a negro should happen to be 
|, he would never die; for as yet mone had 
been known to perish from infirmity. “Like oranges, 
they found their proper soil in Hispaniola, and it 
seemed even more natural to them than their native 
Guinea” * 
Las Casas finding all other means ineffectual, en- 


1 Hecreca clearly states thia a4 an expedient adopted when 
others failed." Bartolomé do Lax Casas, vienilo que sas eon 
ceptos ballaban en todss partes dificaltad, i que las opiniones 
que tenis, por mucha familiaridad que havia seguido | gran 
eredito con el gran Cantiller, no podian haber efecto, se sofeto 
a otros expedientes,” ite. — Deead. IL Wb, li. expe 2 

# Herrera, Hist. Ind., lib. fi, decad. iil. cap. 4- 
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deavored to turn these interested views of the 
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were above the strength and destructive of 
of the natives? He evidently considered 
Africans as little better than mere animals ; 
acted like others, on an arithmetical calculation: 
diminishing haman misery, by substituting one 
man for three or four of feebler nature. He, 
over, esteemed the Indians asa nobler and more 
intellectual race of beings, and their preservation 
and welfare of higher importance to the general in- 
terests of humanity. 

It is this expedient of Las Casas which has draywn 
down severe censure upon his memory. He bas 
been charged with gros inconsistency, and even 
with having originated this inhuman traffic in the 
New World, This last is a grievous charge; but 
Iistorieal facts and dates remove the original sim 
from his door, and prove that the practice 

i royal 
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in the colonies, and was authorized by 

long before he took a part in the question. 
Las Casas did not go to the New World until 

1502, By a royal ordinance passed in 1501, negro 


~ 


1 Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad, i. lib. fi. cap. 20. 
® Idews, d. ii, Lib, iii, cap, 8, 
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dressury.? This measure was presently after carried 
into effect, though subsequent to the death of the 
cardinal, and licenses were granted by the sovereign 
peouniary considerations. Flechier, in his life 
Ximenes, assigns another but a meré political 
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he feared they would corrupt the natives, 
confederacies with them render them formid- 
government. De Marsolier, another biog- 
of Ximenes, gives equally politic reasons for 
iis prohibition. He cites a letter written by the 
final on the subject, in which he observed that 
knew the nature of the negroes; they were a 
capable, it was true, of great fatigue, but ex= 
prolific and enterprising; and that if they 
time to multiply in America, they would infal- 

alt, and impose on the Spaniards the same 

eh they had compelled them to wear.? 
while they take from the measure of 
that credit for exclusive philanthropy 
been bestowed upon it, manifest the clear 
that able politician; whose predictions 
pect to negro revolt have been so strikingly 
in the island of Hispaniola. 

Cardinal Ximenes, in fact, though a wise and 
upright statesman, was not troubled with scruples 
of conscience on these questions of natural right ; 
nor did he possess more toleration than his contem- 
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3 Porque como iban faltando tos Indios { so conocia que un 
Hegre trabajaba mas que quatro, por lo qual habia gran de- 


2 Do Marvolier, Hist. du Ministere Cardinal Ximenes, lib. 
vi. Toulouse, 1694. 
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lected; but he has endeavored to consult it with 
eaution and discrimination, collating it with other 
authorities, and omitting whatever appeared to be 
dictated by prejudice or overheated zeal. 

Las Casas has been accused of high coloring and 
extravagant declamation in those pastages which re- 
late to the barbarities practiced on the natives; nor 
is the charge entirely without foundation. The same 
zeal in the cause of the Indians is expressed in his 
writings that shone forth in his actions, always pure, 
‘often vehement, and occasionally unseasonable. Still, 
however, where he errs it is on a generous and 

side, If one tenth part of what he says 
he “ witnessed with bis own eyes” be true, and his 
veracity is above all doubt, he would have been 
wanting in the natural feelings of humanity had he 
not expressed himself in terms of indignation and 
abhorrence. 

Tn the course of his work, when Las Casas men- 
tions the original papers lying before him, from which 
he drew many of his facts, he makes one lament that 
they should be lost to the world. Besides the jour- 
nals and letters of Columbus, he says he had numbers 
of the letters of the Adelantado, Don Bartholomew, 
who wrote better than his brother, and whose writ- 
ings must have been full of energy. Above all, he 
had the map formed from study and conjecture, by 
which Columbus sailed on his first voyage. What a 
precions document would this be for the world! 
‘Those writings may still exist, neglected and fongot- 
ten, rye the rubbish of some convent in Spain. 
Little ho) pe can be entertained of discovering them 
in the Perens state of degeneracy of the cloister. 
‘The monks of Atocha, in a recent conversation with 
one'of the royal princes, betrayed an ignorance that 

man was buried in their convent, nor 
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can any of the fraternity. polnt-oub ‘hie iplact GF ape 
ultare to the 

‘The publication of this work of Las Casas has not 
been permitted in Spain, where every book must 
have i 





ined, excite an odium against their conquerors. 
Ces hme souet to Lore desk 2 esp 
of publishing it; for in 1560 he made a note with 
his own hand which ix preserved in the two first vole 
umes of the original, mentioning that he left them im 
confidence to the college of the order of Predicators 
of St. Gregorio, in Valladolid, begging of its prel- 
ates that no secular person, nor even the 
should be permitted to read his history for the 
of forty years; and that after that term i 
printed if eomistent with the good of the Indies 
has 


i 


of Spai 

Fort the foregoing reason the work 
tiously used by Spanish historians, passing over it 
silence, or with brief notice, any passages: 
graceful import. This feeling is 
commendable ; for the world is not prompt 
criminate between individuals and the nation 
whom they are but a part. The laws 
tions for the government of the newly discovered 
countries, and the decisions of the council of the 
Indies on all contested points, though tinctured in 
some degree with the bigotry of the age, were dis 


+ In this notice the author bas occasionally availed himself 
of tho interesting memoir of Mon. J. A. Llorente, prefixed to 
his collection of the works of Lax Casas, collating it with the 
Distory of Herrera, from which its facts aro principally de 
rived. 

® Navarrete, Coleo, de Viag, cy tom. bp. Lexve 
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vovished for wisdom, justice, and humanity, and do 

we to the Spanih’ nation. Tt wae only in the 

siuee of them by individuals to whom the execution 

#f the laws was intrusted, that these atrocities were 
committed. It should be remembered, also, that the 
samt nation which gave birth to the sanguinary and 
fapacious adventurers who perpetrated these eruel- 
Hes, gare birth likewise to the early missionaries, like 
Las Casas, who followed the sanguinary course of 

| discovery, binding up the wounds inflicted by their 
countrymen; men who in a truly evangelical spirit 
Braved all kinds of perils and hardships, and even 
death itself, not through a prospect of temporal gain 

‘or glory, but through a desire to meliorate the con- 

| dlition and save the souls of barbarous and suffering 
nations. ‘The dauntless enterprises and fearful per- 
egrinations of many of these virtuous men, if prop- 
erly appreciated, would be found to vie in romantic 
daring with the heroic achievements of chivalry, 
with motives of a purer and far more exalted nature, 





No. XXIX. 
PRTER MARTYR. 


Peren Martin, or Martyr, of whose writings 
‘much use has been made in this history, was born at 
i in the territory of Milan, in Italy, on the 
second of February, 1455. He is commonly termed 
Peter Martyr of Angleria, from the Latin name of 
his native He is one of the earliest historians 
that treat of Columbus, and was his contemporary 
and intimate ch Being at Rome in 
VOL. mt 
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In another letter, dated Valladolid, February 1, 
1494, to Hernando de Talavera, archbishop of Gra- 
nada, he observes, “the king and queen, on the re- 
turn of Columbus to Barcelona, from his honorable 
enterprise, appointed him admiral of the ocean sea, 
and caused him, on account of his illustrious deeds, 
to be seated in their presence, an honor and a favor, 
as you know, the highest with our sovereigns. ‘They 
have dispatched him again to these regions, far- 
nished with a fleet of eighteen ships, ‘There is pros- 
pect OF great discoveries at the western antarctic an- 

les.” 


Tn a subsequent letter to Pomponius Titus, dated 
from Alcala de Henares, December 9th, 1494, he 
gires the first news of the success of this expedition. 

® Spain,” says he, “is spreading her wings, aug- 
menting her empire, and extending her name and 
glory to the antipode. . . . . Of eighteen 
vessels dispatched by my sovereigns with the adimiral 
Columbus, in his second voyage to the western hem- 
sphere, twelve bare returned and have brought Gos- 
sampine cotton, huge trees of dye-wood, and many 
other articles held with us as precious, the natural 

luctions of that hitherto hidden work nd be~ 
sides all other things, no small quantity of gold. O 
wonderful, Pomponius! Upon the surface of that 
earth are found rude masses of native gold, of a 
‘weight that one is afraid to mention, Some weigh 
two hundred and fifty ounces, and they hope to dis 
cover others of a much larger size, from what the 
naked natives intimate, when they extol their gold to 

our people, Nor are the Lestrigonians nor Poly- 
phemi, who fed on human flesh, any longer doubtful. 
Attend — but beware! lest they rise in horror be- 
fore thee! When he proceeded from the Fortunate 


1 Opus Epis. P. Martyris Anglerii, Epist. 141, 
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others draw, and from which, with a little precaution, 
they may draw securely, He died in Valladolid, in 
1526. 


No, XXX. 
OVIEDO. 


Gonzato Frenxaxprz pe Ovirpo ¥ VaLpEs, 
commonly known as Oviedo, was born in Madrid in 
1478, and died in Valladolid in 1557, aged seventy- 
nine years. He was of a noble Asturian family and 
in his boyhood (in 1490) was appointed one of the 

to Prince Juan, heir apparent of Spain, the 
son of Ferdinand and Isabella. He was in this 
situation at the time of the siege and surrender of 
Granada, was consequently at court at the time that 
Columbus made his agreement with the Catholic sov- 
eréigns, and was in the same capacity at Barcelona, 
and witnessed the triumphant entrance of the dis- 
coverer, attended by a number of the natives of the 
newly found countries. 

In 1619, he was’ sent out to the New World by 
Ferdinand, to superintend the gold foundries. For 
many years he served there in various offices of trust 
and dignity, both under Ferdinand, and his grandson 
and succesor Charles V. In 1535, he was made al- 
cayds of the fortress of St. Domingo in Hispaniola, 
and afterwards was appointed historiographer of the 
Tndies. At the time of his death, he had served the 
crown upwards of forty years, thirty-four of which 
were passed in the colonies, and he had crossed the 
‘ocean eight times, as he mentions in various parts of 
his writings. He wrote several works; the most im- 
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No. XXXL 
CURA DE LOS PALACIOS. 


Axpars Berwavpes, or Bernal, generally known 
by the title of the curate of Los Palacios, from bav- 
ing been curate of the town of Los Palacios, from 
about 1488 to 1513, was born in the town of Fuentes, 
and was for some time chaplain to Diego Deza, arch- 
bishop of Seville, one of the greatest fiiends to the 
application of Columbus. Bernaldes was well ac- 
qquainted with the admiral, who was occasionally his 

and in 1496, left many of his manuscripts and 
journals with him, which the curate made use of in 
a history of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 
which he introduced an account of the voyages of 
Columbus. In his narrative of the admiral’s coasting 
along the southern side of Cuba, the curate is more 
minute and accurate than any other historian. His 
work exists only in manuscript, but is well known to 
Listorians, who have made frequent use of it, Noth- 
‘ing can be more simple and artless than the account 
which the honest curate gives of his being first moved 
to undertake his chronicle. “I who wrote these 
chapters of memoirs,” he says, “being for twelve 
years in the habit of reading a register of my de 
ceased grandfather, who was notary public of the 
town of Fuentes, where I was born, I found therein 
several chapters recording certain events and achiere- 
ments, which had taken place in his time; and my 
grandmother his widow, who was very old, hearing 
me read them said to me, ‘ And thou, my son, since 
thou art not slothful in writing, why dost thou not 
‘write, in this manner, the good things which are hap- 
pening at present in thy own day, that those who 
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made up from this history of the curate of Les Pa- 
Iacios, and from various other historians of the times, 
by some contemporary writer. In his account of the 
voyage of Columbus, he differs in some trivial partic- 
lars from the regular copy of the manuscript of the 
‘curate. ‘These variations have been carefully exam- 
ined by the author of this work, and wherever they 
appear to be for the better, have been adopted. 


No. XXXIL 


“ SAVIGATIONE DEL RE DE CASTIGLIA DELLE ISOLE 
& VARESE NUOVAMENTE RITROVATE." 


“NAVIGATIO CHRISTOrMORI CoLoMnt.” 


‘Tue above are the titles, in Italian and in Latin, 
of the earliest narratives of the first and second voy- 
ages of Columbus that appeared in print. It was 

; and there are some curious particulars 
in regard to it. Jt was originally written in Italian 
by Montalbodo Fracanzo, or Fracanzano, or by 
Francapano de Montabaldo, (for writers differ in re- 
gard to the name.) and was published in Vicenza, in 
1507, in a collection of voyages, entitled Mondo 
Novo, ¢ Paese Nuovamente Ritrovate. The collec- 
tion was republished at Milan, in 1508, both in 
Italian, and in a Latin translation made by Archan- 
gelo Madrignano, under the title of Itinerarium Por- 
togallensium; this title being given, because the 
work related chiefly to the voyages of Luigi Cada- 
mosto, a Venctian in the service of Portugal. 

‘The collection was afterwards augmented by 
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terials were taken from oral communication, from 
the account given by Sabellicus, and particularly 
from the manuscript copy of Martyr's first decade. 


No. XXXL 
ANTONIO DE HERRERA. 


Axtoxto Hergera pe Torprsit.as, one of the 
authors most frequently cited in this work, was born 
fn 1565, of Roderick Tordesillas, and Agnes de 
Herrera, bis wife. He received an excellent edu- 
cation, and entered into the employ of Vespasian 
Gonzago, brother to the duke of Mantua, who wos 
viceroy of Naples for Philip the Second of Spain. 
‘He was for some time secretary to this statesman, 
and intrusted with all his secrets. He was after- 
wands grand historiographer of the Indies to Philip 
IL, who added to that title a large pension. He 


he undertook this work, all the public archives were 
thrown open to him, and he had access to documents 
of all kinds, He has been charged with great pre- 
cipitation in the production of his two first volunes, 
and with negligence in not making sufficient use of 
the indisputable sources of information thus placed 
within his reach. The fact was, that he met with 
historical tracts lying in manuscript, which embraced 
“great part of the first discoveries, and he contented 
himself with stating events as he found them therein 
recorded. It is certain that a great part of his 
work is lithe more than a transcript of the manu- 
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inces, the tracts of sea, positions of capes and isl- 
ands, of ports and harbors, the windings of rivers 
and dimensions of lakes; the situation and peculiari- 
ties of regions, with the appearance of the heavens, 
and the designation of places suitable for the estab- 
lishment of cities.” He has been called among the 
Spaniards the prince of the historians of America, 
and it is added that none have risen since his time 
eapable of disputing with him that title Much of 
this praise will appear exaggerated by such as ex- 
amine the manuscript histories from which he trans- 
ferred chapters and entire books, with very little 
alteration, to his volumes; and a great part of the 
eulogiums passed on him for his work on the Indies, 
will be found really due to Las Casas, who has too 
Jong been eclipsed by his copyist. Still Herrera has 
Jeft voluminous proofs of industrious research, ex- 
tensive information, and great literary talent. His 
works bear the mark of candor, integrity, and a 
sincere desire to record the truth. 

He died in 1625, at sixty years of age, after hav- 
ing obtained from Philip IV. the promise of the first 
charge of secretary of state that should become 
vacant. 


No. XXXIV. 
BISON FONSECA. 


Tux singular malevolence displayed by Bishop 
Juan Rodrigues de Fonseca toward Columbus and 
his family, and which was one of the secret and 
principal causes of their misfortunes, has been fre- 
quently noticed in pepe se iar Tt orig- 

ot. Wh 
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lent attempts of Las Casas to ameliorate the eon- 
dition of the Indians, and to obtain the abolition of 
ropartimientes; treating him with personal hangh- 
fines and asperity.! The reason assigned is that 
Fonseca was enriching himself by those vory abuses, 
retaining large numbers of the miserable Indians in 
slavery, to work on his possessions in the colonies, 
‘To show that his character has not been judged 
‘with undue severity, it is expedient to point out his 


At a time when disputes arose between Cortex 
and Diego Velazquez, governor of Cuba, and the 
Tater sought to arrest the conqueror of Mexico in 
the midst of his brilliant career, Fonseca, with entire 
disregard of the merits of the case, took a decided 
part in favor of Velazquez. Personal interest was 
at the bottom of this favor; for a marriage was 

Hinting between Velazquez and a sister of the 

2 Complaints and misrepresentations had 
been sent to Spain by Velazquez of the conduct 
of Cortez, who was represented as a lawless and un- 
Principled adventurer, attempting to usurp absolute 
‘Suthority in New Spain. The true services of Cortez 
had already excited admiration at court, but such 
was the influence of Fonsees, that, as in the case of 
Columbus, he sueceeded in prejudicing the mind of 
the sovereign against one of the most meritorious 
of his subjects. One Christoval de Tapia, a man 
destitate of talent or character, but whose greatest 

3 Herrera, decnd. li. lib. fi. cap. 3 

® Herrera, Hist. Ind., deead. fil Ub. iv. emp. 8. 
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as the merits of a place do not so much depend upon 
the virtues of the earth, as upon the happy influences 
of the stars and the favorable and benign aspect of 
‘the heavens. Now, according Lhe tines 
world was divided into two 
southern they considered the cad ael tireitiinns 
fino unr (pet the sigh. asd choy ent 
whence commenced the movement of the primum 
mobile, and the left the west, towards which it 
moved. This supposed, they observed that as it was 
manifest that the head of all things, natural and arti- 
ficial, is always the best and noblest part, governing 
the other parts. of the body, so the south, being the 
head of the earth, ought to be superior and nobler 
than cither east, or west, or north; and in accordance 
with this, they cited the opinion of various philoso 
among the ancients, and more especially that 
Peart int lisstes ortho sechern 
were larger, more resplendent, more perfict, and of 
course of greater virtue and efficacy than those of the 
northern: an error universally prevalent until dis- 

by modern discovery. Hence they concluded 
that in this southern hemisphere, i in this head of the 


H 


magni- 
tuile of this blissful region. As Adam and all his 
progeny were to have lived there, had he not sinned, 
and as there would have been no such thing as death 
to thin the number of mankind, it was inferred that 
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WILL OF COLUMBUS. 
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this my will and constitution of my entailed estate 
to be any way altered, but to leave it in the form 
and manner which I have ordained, forever, for the 
greater glory of the Almighty, and that it may be 
the root and basis of my lineage, and a memento 
of the services T have rendered their highnesses ; 
that, being born in Genoa, I came over to serve them 
and discovered to the west of Terra 
Firma, the Indies and islands before mentioned. I 
accordingiy pray their highnesses to order that this 
my privilege and testament be held valid, and be 
fummarily and without any opposition or 
demur, according to the letter. I also pray the 
of the realm and the lords of the council, 
and all others having administration of justice, to be 
not fo suffer this my will and testament to 
‘be of no avail, but to cause it to be fulfilled as by 
me ordained ; it being just that a noble, who has 
served the king and queen, and the kingdom, should 
be respected in the disposition of his estate by will, 
testament, institution of entail or inheritance, and 
that the same be not infringed either in whole or 
in part. 

Tn the first place, my ¢on Don Diego, and all my 
successors and descendants, as well as my brothers 
Bartholomew and Diego, shall bear my arms, such as 
Tshall leave them after my days, without inserting 
anything else in them; and they sball be their seal 
to seal withal Don Diego my son, or any other 
who may inherit this estate, on coming into posses 
sion of the inheritance, shall sign with the signature 
which T now make use of, which is an X with an S 
over it, and an M with a Roman A over it, and 
over that an S, and then a Greek Y, with an S over 
it, with its lines and points as is my custom, as may 
be seen by my signatures, of which there are many, 
anil it will be seen by the present one. 
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thenceforth he shall not enjoy the said million, nor 
any part of it, except that he shall have in the said 
fourth part unto the said quantity of a million, if it 
should amount to so much; and as much as he shall 
have of revenue beside this fourth part, whatever 
sum of maravadises of known rent from property or 
perpetual offices, the said quantity of rent or revenue 
oe property or offices shall be discounted ; and 

from the said million shall be reserved whatever 
marriage portion he may receive with any female he 
may espouse; so that whatever he may receive in 
marriage with his wife, no deduction shall be made 
‘on that account from said million, but only for what- 
ever he may acquire, or may have, over and above 
his wifo's dowry; and when it shall please God that 
he or his heirs and descendants shall derive from 
their property and offices a revenue of a million 
avising from rents, neither, he nor his heirs shall en- 
joy any longer anything from the said fourth part 
‘of the entailed «state, which shall remain with Don 
Diego, or whoever may inherit it. 

Item: From the revenues of the said estate, or 
from any other fourth part of it, (should its amount 
be adequate to it,) shall be paid every year to my 
son Ferdinand two millions, till such time as his re¥- 
‘enue shall amount to two millions, in the same form 
and manner as in the case of Bartholomew, who, as 
‘well as his heirs, are to have the million or the part 
that may be wanting. 

Item: The said Don Diego or Don Bartholomew 
shall make, out of the said estate, for my brother 
Diego, such provision as may enable him to live de- 
cently, as he is my brother, to whom T assign no par- 
ticular sum as he has attached himself to the ehureh, 
and that will be given him which is right: and this 
to be given him in a mass, and before anything shall 
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‘state, that the said revenue shall be calculated, to 


sach of my family as may most stand in need of it, 
discounting it from said tenth, if their income do 
hot amount to fifty thousand maravwlises; and 


persons, chosen for the purpose, may determine along 
with Don Diego, or his heirs Thus, it is to be un- 
derstood that the million which I leave to Don Bar- 
tholomew comprehends the tenth of the whole rev- 
enue of the estate; which revenue is to be distrib- 
uted among my nearest and most needy relations in 
the manner I have directed; and when Don Bar- 
tholomew have an income of one million, and that 
nothing more shall bedue to him on account of said 
fourth part, then, Don Diego my son, or the person 
who may be in posession of the estate, along with 
the two other persons which I shall herein point out, 
shall inspect the accounts, and so direct, that the 
tenth of the revenue shall still continue to be paid 
to the most necessitous members of my family that 
may be found in this or any other quarter of the 
world, who shall be diligently sought out; and thoy 
are to be paid out of the fourth part from which 
Don Bartholomew is to derive his million; which 
sams are to be taken into account, and deducted 
from the said tenth, which, should it amount to more, 
the overplas, as it arises from the fourth part, shall be 
given to the most necessitous persons as aforesaid; 





Item: In order to avoid all disputes in the choice 
Thoge or ba bala) bersty or nD aT | 
iego or his heirs, I hereby elect re 

nny othar fo enh aed Do eset Sara 
other; and when these two shall enter upon the busi- 
ness, they shall choose two other persons among the 
most trusty, and most nearly related, and these again 
shall elect two others when it shall be question of 
commencing the examination; and thas it shall be 
nuanaged with diligence from one to the other, ax well 
in this as in the other of government, for the serviee 
and glory of God, and the benefit of the said entailed 
estate. 


| 
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Tem: I also enjoin Diego, or any one that may 
pleas the estate, to have and maintain in the city 

of our lineage to reside there 
Gigi Eis wift wel eppoint bita a sufficient revenue to 
enable him to live decently, as a person closely con- 
ee ene bs to be the roae 
and basis in that city ; from which great good may 
inasmuch as I was born there, and 


The said Don Diego, or whoever shall in- 
estate, must remit in bills, or in any other 
all such sums as he may be able to save out of 
ie of the estate, and direct purchases to be 
in his name, or that of his heirs, in a stock in 
Bank of St. George, which gives an interest. of 
cent. and in secure money ; and this shall be 
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and as all moneys deposited with St. George are 

quite safe, and Genoa is a noble city, and powerful 

by sea, and as at the time that I undertook to set 

‘out upon the discovery of the Indies, it was with the 
intention of supplicating the king and queen, our 

Jords, that whatever moneys should be derived from 

the said Indies, should be invested in the conquest of 

acme: and as I did so supplicate them; if they 

do this, it will be well; if not, at all events, the said 

Diego, or such person as may succeed him in this 

trust, to collect ecto all the money he can, and 

accompany the king our lord, should the go to the 

conquest of Jerusalem, or else go there himself with 

all the force he ean command ; and in pursuing this 

| intention, it will please the Lord to assist towards the 

accomplishment of the plan; and should he not be 

able to eifect the conquest of the whole, no doubt he 
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hasten to offer at the feet of his holiness, that is, if 
thoy are not hereties (which God forbid !) their per- 
sons, power, and wealth, for the purpose of suppress 
ing such schism, and preventing any spoliation of the 
honor and property of the church. 

Item: I command the said Diego, or whoever may 
possess the said estate, to labor and strive for the 
honor, welfare, and aggrandizement of the city of 
Genoa, and to make use of all his power and means 
in defending and enhancing the good and credit of 
that republic, in all things not contrary to the service 
of the church of God, or the high dignity of our king 
and queen, our lords, and their successors. 

Item: The said Diego, or whoever may possess or 
succeed to the estate, out of the fourth part of the 
whole revenue, from which, as aforesaid, is to be 
taken the tenth, when Don Bartholomew or his heirs 
shall have saved the two. millions, or part of them, 
and when the time shall come of making a distribu 
tion among our relations, shall apply and invest the 
said tenth in providing marriages for such daughters 
of our lineage as may require it, and in doing all the 
good in their power, 

Ttem: When a suitable time shall arrive, he shall 
order a church to be built in the island of Hispaniola, 
and in the most convenient spot, to be called Santa 
Maria de la Concepcion; to which is to be annexed 
an hospital, upon the best possible plan, like those of 
Ttaly and Castile, and a chapel erected to say mass in 
for the good of my soul, and those of my ancestors 
and successors with great devotion, since no doubt it 
will please the Lord to give us a sufficient revenue 
for this and the aforementioned purposes. 

Ttom: I alo onder Diego my son, or whomsoever 
may inherit after him, to spare no pains in having 
and maintaining in the island of Hispaniola, four 
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cussion, It partook of the pedantic and bigoted 
character of the age, and perhaps of the peculiar 
character of the man, who, considering himself mys- 
ce esas fee trent from among men for 
certain great purposes, adopted a socesponine for- 
mality and solemnity in all his concerns. His signa- 
‘ture was as follows: 
s. 
8, A. S. 
x. MY. 
X?PO FERENS. 


‘The first half of the signature, XPO, (for CHRIS- 
TO,) is in Greek letters ; the second, FERENS, is 
in Latin. Such was the usage of those days; and 
‘even at present both Greck and Roman letters are 
‘used in signatures and inscriptions in Spain. 

The ciphers or initials above the signature are 

to represent a pious ejaculation. To read 
them one must begin with the lower letters, and 
connect them with those above. Signor Gio. Batista 
5 10 conjectures them to mean cither Xristus 
( ), Sancta Maria, Yosephus, or, Salve mo, 
oes Maria, Yosephus. The North American 
Review, for April, 1827, suggests the substitution of 
Jesus for Josephus, but the suggestion of Spotorno is 
most probably correct, as a common Spanish gjacu- 
Tation is “ Jesus, Maria, y José.” 

Tt was an ancient usage in Spain, and it has not 
entirely gone by, to accompany the signature with 
some words of religious purport, One object of this 
practice was to show the writer to be a Christian. 
‘This was of some importance in a country in which 
Jows and Mahometans were proscribed and perse- 
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Columbus, still remained in nearly the same state in 
which they existed at the timo of his sojourn nt 
Palos, and that the descendants of the intrepid Pin- 
zons, who aided him with ships. and money, and 
sailed with him in the ‘voyage of discovery, 
still flourished in the nei hood. 

‘The very evening before my departure from Se- 
ville on the excursion, I heard that there was a 
young gentleman of the Pinzon family studying law 
in the city. I got introduced to him, and found 
him of most prepossessing appearance and manners. 
He gave me a letter of introduction to his father, 
Don Juan Fernandez Pinzon, resident of Moguer, 
and the present head of the family. 

As it was in the middle of August, and the 
weather intensely hot, I hired a calesa for the jour- 
ney. This is a two-wheeled carriage, resembling a 
cabriolet, but of the most primitive and rude con- 
struction ; the harness is profusely ornamented with 

head 
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So remote ix this little place from the stir and 
bustle of travel, and so destitute of the show and 
of this world, that my calesa, as it rattled 
and jingled along the narrow and ill-paved streets, 
caused a great sensation; the children shouted and 
scampered along by its side, admiring its splendid 
trappings of brass and worsted, and gazing with 
Teverence at the important stranger who came in so 
an equipage. 

Trove up to the principal posada, the landlord 
of which was at the door. He was one of the very 
civilest men in the world, and disposed to do every- 
thing in his power to make me comfortable; there 
‘was only one difficulty, he had neither bed nor bed- 
room in his house. In fact it was a mere venta for 
who are accustomed to sleep on the 
ground, with their mule-cloths for beds and pack 
for pillows. It was a hard case, but there 
no better posada in the place. Few people 
Pleasure or curiosity in these out-of-the- 
of Spain, and those of any note are gen- 

received into private houses. I bad travelled 
safliciently in Spain to find out that a bed, after all, 
of inttispensable necessity, and was 

wiet corner where TE might 
fortunately the landlord's 
Id not have a more oblige 
her husband, bat then — God 
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T now took my seat in the domestic cirelo, and 
son felt myself quite at home, for there is generilly 
4 frankness in the hospitality of Spaniards, that soon 
puts & stranger at his ease beneath their roof. The 
wife of Don Juan Fernandez was extremely amiable 
and affable, possessing much of that natural aptness 
for which the Spanish women are remarkable, In 
the course of conversation with them I learnt that 
Don Juan Fernandez, who is seventy-two years of 
age, is the eldest of five brothers, all of whom are 
tmarried, have numerous offspring, and live in Mo« 
quer and its vicinity, in nearly the same condition 
and rank of life as at the time of the discovery, 
This agreed with what I had previously heanl re 
the families of the discoverers. Of Colam- 
bus no lineal and direct descendant exists; his was 
‘an exotic stock which never took deep and lasting 
root in the country; but the race of the Pinzons 
‘continues to thrive and multiply in its native soil. 

While I was yet conversing, a gentleman entered, 
who was introduced to me as Don Luis Fernandex 


i 


manly deportment. He is the only one of the pres 
ent generation that has followed the ancient profes 
sion of the family; having served with great ap- 
ousted officer of the royal navy, from which be 

on his marriage, about twenty-two years 
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On the following morning, bright and early, Don 
Juan Fernandez and myself set off in the calesa for 
Palos. it apprehensive at first, that the kind- 
hearted old gentleman, in his anxiety to oblige, had 
too early an hour, and was exposing 
himself to fatigues unsuited to his age. He laughed 
at the idea, and assured me that he was an early 
riser, and accustomed to all kinds of exercise on 
horse and foot, being a keen sportaman, and fre- 
quently passing days together among the mountains 
on shooting expeditions, taking with him servants, 
horses, and provisions, and living ina tent. He ap- 
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As the tide was out we drove along the flat 
bordering the Tinto. The river was on 
oar right. while on our left was a range of hills, jut- 
ting out into promontories, one beyond the other, and 
corered with vineyards and fig-trees, ‘The weather 
was serene, the air soft and balmy, and the land- 
seape of that gentle kind calculated to put one in a 
quiet and happy bumor. We passed close by the 
skirts of Palos, and drove to the hacienda, which is 
‘Situated at some little distance from the village be- 
tween it and the river. The house isa low stone 
building, well whitewashed, and of great length ; 
‘one end being fitted up as a summer residence, with 
saloons, bed-rooms, and a domestic chapel; and the 
other as a bodega or magazine for the reception of 
the wine produced on the estate. 
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as I paced the deserted shores by the side of a de- 
scendant of one of the discoverers, I felt my heart 
swelling with emotions and my eyes filling with 
tears. 

What surprised me was, to find no semblance of a 
fea-port; there was neither wharf nor landing-place 
—nothing but a naked river bank, with the hulk of 
a feery-boat, which T was told carried passengers to 
Huelva, lying high and dry on the sands, deserted by 
the tide. Palos, though it has doubtless dwindled 
away from its former size, can never have been im- 
portant as to extent and population. If it possessed 
warhouses on the beach, they have disappeared. It 
is at prevent a mere village of the poorest kind, and 
fies nearly a quarter of a mile from the river, in 
a hollow among hills. It contains a few hundred in 
habitants, who subsist principally by laboring in the 
fields and vineyards, Its race of merchants and 
mariners is extinct. There are no vessels belonging 
to the place, nor any show of traffic, excepting at 
‘the season of fruit and wine, when a few mystics and 
other Jight barks anchor in the river to collect the 
produce of the neighborhood. The people are to- 
tally ignorant, and it is probable that the greater 
part of them scarce know even the name of America. 
Sech ix the place whence sallied forth the enterprise 
for the discovery of the western world! 

We were now summoned to breakfast in a little 
saloon of the hacienda. The table was covered with 
natural luxuries produced upon the spot — fine pur- 
ple and museatel grapes from the adjacent vineyard, 
delicious melons from the garden, and generous 
wines made on the estate. The repast was height- 
= by the genial manners of my hospitable hest, 

to possess the most eaviable cheerfial- 
by of spirit and simplicity of heart. 
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We alighted at the gate where Columbus, when a 
poor pedestrian, a stranger in the land, asked bread 
and water for his child! As long as the convent 
stands, this must be a spot calculated to awaken the 
most thrilling interest. ‘The gate remains apparently 
in nearly the same state as at the time of his visit, 
but there is no longer a porter at hand to administer 
to the wants of the wayfarer. The door stood wide 
open, and admitted us into a small court-yard. 
Thence we passed through a Gothie portal into the 
chapel, without seeing a human being. We then 
traversed two interior cloisters, equally vacant and 
silent, and bearing a look of neglect and dilapida- 
tion. From an open window we had a peep at what 
had once been a garden, but that had also gone to 
ruin; the walls were broken and thrown down; a 
few shrubs, and a scattered fig-tree or two, were all 
the traces of cultivation that remained. We passed 
through the long dormitories, but the cells were shut - 
up and abandoned ; we saw no living thing except a 
solitary cat stealing across a distant corridor, which 
fled in a panic at the unusual sight of strangers. At 
length, after patrolling nearly the whole of the empty 
building to the echo of our own footsteps, we came to. 
where the door of a cell, being partly open, gave us 
the sight of a monk within, seated ata table writing. 
He rose, and received us with much and con- 
ducted us to the superior, who was reading in an ad- 
jacent cell. They were both rather young men, and, 
together with a novitiate and a lay-brother, who offi- 
ciated as cook, formed the whole community of the 
convent. 

Don Juan Fernandez communicated to them the 
object of my visit, and my desire also to inspect the 
archives of the convent, to find if there was any 
record of the sojourn of Columbus. ‘They informed 
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open esplanade in front of the edifice resembles a 
wen the adjacent forest teems with the motley 
throng, and the image of our Lady of La Rabida is 
borne forth in triumphant procession. 

While the friar was thus dilating upon the merits 
and renown of the image, I amused myself with those 
day dreams, or conjurings of the imagination, to 
which Tam a little given. As the internal arrange- 
ments of convents are apt to be the same from age 
to age, I pictured to myself this chamber as the same 
inhabited by the guardian, Juan Perex de Marchona, 
at the time of the visit of Columbus. Why might 
not the old and ponderous table before me be the 
¥ery one on which he displayed his conjectural maps, 
and expounded his theory of a western route to In- 
dia? It required but another stretch of the i 
nation to asemble the little conclaye around the 
table; Juan Perez the friar, Garci Fernandez the 
physician, and Martin Alonzo Pinzon the bold navi- 
gator, all listening with rapt attention to Columbus, 
or to the tale of some old seaman of Palos, about 
islands seen in the western parts of the ocean, 

‘The friars, as far as their poor means and scanty 
knowledge extended, were disposed to do everything 
to promote the object of my visit, They showed us 
all parts of the convent, which however, has little to 
boast of, excepting the historical associations con- 
nected with it. The library was reduced to a few 
Yolames, chiefly on ecclesiastical subjects, piled pro- 
miscuously in the corner of a vaulted chamber, and 
covered with dust. The chamber itself was curious, 

the most ancient part of the edifice, and sup- 

to have formed part of a temple in the time 
of the Romans. 

We ascended to the roof of the convent to en- 
joy the extensive prospect it commands Immedi- 
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discarded, almost with scoffing and contempt, from. 
learned universities and splendid courts. 

On our way back to the hacienda, we met Don 
Rafiel, a younger son of Don Juan Fernandex, a 
fine young man, about twenty-one years of age, and 
who, bis father informed me, was at present study- 
ing French and mathematics, He was well mounted 
on a spirited gray horse, and drewed in the Anda~ 
Tosian stylo, with the little round hat and jacket. 
‘He sat his horse gracefully, and managed him well. 
T was pleased with the frank and ensy terms on 
which Don Juan appeared to live with of children. 
‘This I was inclined to think his favorite son, as I 
understood he was the only ane that partook of the 
old gentleman's fondness for the chase, and that ac- 
companied him in his hunting excursions. 

‘A dinner had been prepared for us at the hacienda, 
by the wife of the capitaz, or overseer, who, with 
her husband, seemed to be well pleased with this visit 
from Don Juan, and to be confident of receiving a 
pleasant answer from the good-humored old gentle- 
man whenever they addressed him. The dinner was 
Served up about two o'clock, and was a most agree= 
able meal. The fruits and wines were from the 
estate, and were excellent; the rest of the provisions 
were from Moguer, for the adjacent village of Palos 
is too poor to furnish anything. A gentle breeze 
from the sea played through the hall, and tempered 
the summer heat. Indeed I do not know when I 
have seen a more enviable spot than this country 
retreat of the Pinzons. Its situation on a breezy 
bill, at no great distance from the sea, and in o 
southern climate, produces a happy temperature, 
neither hot in summer nor cold in winter. It com- 
mands @ beautifal prospect, and is surrounded by 
natural luxuries, The country abounds with game, 
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tained from his foray, he accosted my companion the 
moment he came in sight. “God preserve you, 
Sefior Don Juan! I have received your message, 
and have but one answer to make. The archives 
have all been destroyed. We have no trace of any- 
thing you seek for —nothing — nothing. Don Ra- 
fael has the keys of the church, You can examine 
it at your leisure — Adios, caballero!" With these 
words the galliard little curate mounted his donkey, 
thumped his ribs with the butt end of his gun, and 
trotted off to the bills, 

Tn our way to the church we passed by the ruins 
of what had once been a fair and spacious dwelling, 
greatly superior to the other houses of the village. 
This, Don Juan informed me, was an old fhmily pos- 
session, but since they had removed from Palos it had 
fallen to decay for want of a tenant. It was prob- 
ably the family residence of Martin Alonzo or Vicente 
Yaiez Pinzon, in the time of Columbus. 

We now arrived at the Church of St. George, in 
the poreh of which Columbus first proclaimed to the 
inhabitants of Palos the order of the sovereigns, that 
they should farnish him with ships for his great voy- 
age of discovery. This edifice has lately been thor- 
oughly repaired, and, being of solid mason-work, 
promises to stand for ages, a monument of the dis- 
coverers. Tt stands outside of the village, on the 
brow of a hill, looking along a little valley toward 
the river. ‘The remains of a Moorish arch prove it 
to have been a mosque in former times; just above it, 
on the crest of the hill, is the ruin of a Moorish 
castle, 

I paused in the porch, and endeavored to recall the 
interesting scene that had taken place there, when 
Columbus, accompanied by the zealous friar Juan 
Perez, caused the public notary to read the royal or 
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The alabaster effigies of distinguished warriors of that 


house, and of their wives and sisters, lie side by side, 
with folded hands, on tombs immediately before the 
altar, while others recline in deep niches on cither 
side. The night had closed in by the time I entered 
the church, which made the scene more impressive. 
‘A few votive lamps shed a dim light about the ine 
terior ; their beams were feebly reflected by the 
gilded work of the high altar, and the frames of the 
surrounding paintings, and rested upon the marble 
figures of the warriors and dames lying in the monu- 
mental repose of ages. The solemn pile must have 
provnted much the same appearance when the pious 
Uiscoverar performed his kneeling before this 
very altar, and praying and watching throughout the 
night, and pouring forth heartfelt praises for having 
been spared to accomplish his sublime discovery. 

IT had now completed the main. purpose of my 
journey, having visited the various places connected 
with the story of Columbus. It was highly gratify- 
ing to find some of them so little changed though so 
great a space of time had intervened; but in this 
quiet nook of Spain, eo far removed from the mai 
thoroughtares, the lapse of time produces but fow vio~ 
lent revolutions, Nothing, however, had surprised and 

ified me more than the continued stability of the 
Pinzon family. On the morning after my excursion 
to Palos, chance gave me an opportunity of seeing 
something of the interior of most of their households, 
Haying a curiosity to visit the remains of a Moorish 
castle, once the citadel of Moguer, Don Fernandez un- 
dertook to show me a tower which served as a mag- 
azine of wine to one of the Pinzon family, In 
seeking for the key we were sent from house to house 
of nearly the whole connection. All appeared to be 


Hiving in that golden mean equally removed from the 
vou. aM. 
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house of Don Juan, between twelve and one, and 
then took leave of his hotischold with sincere regret. 
‘The good old gentleman, with the courtesy, or rather 
the cordiality of a true Spaniard, accompanied me 
to the posada, to see me off, I had dispensed but 
little money in the poswla— thanks to the hospitality 
of the Pinzons—yet the Spanish pride of my host 
and hostess seemed pleased that [ had preferred their 
humble chamber, and the scanty bed they had pro- 
vided me, to the spacious mansion of Don Juan ; and 
when I expressed my thanks far their kindness and 
attention, and regaled mine host with a few choice 
‘segars, the heart of the poor man was overcome. He 
seized me by both hands and gave me a parting ben- 
ediction, and then ran after the calasero, to enjoin 
him to take particular care of me during my journey. 

Taking a hearty leave of my excellent friend Don 
Juan, who had been unremitting in hie attentions to 
ine to the last moment, I now set off on my way- 
faring, gratified to the utmost with my visit, and 
fall of kind and grateful feelings towards Moguce 
and its hospitable inhabitants. 


No. XXXEX. 
MANIFESTO OF ALONZO DE OJEDA. 


‘Tae following curious formula, composed by learned 
divines in Spain, was first read aloud by the friars 
in the train of Alonzo de Ojedo, as a prelude to his 
attack on the savages of Carthagena, and was sub- 
sequently adopted by the Spanish discoverers in gen- 
eral, in their invasions of Indian countries. 
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‘been elésted to the pontificate ; and thus it has con 
tinued unto the present day, and will continue until 
the end of the world. 

“One of these pontiff, of whom I have spoken, 
as lord of the world, made a donation of these 
islands and continents of the ocean sea, and all 
that they contain, to the Catholic kings of Castile, 
who, at that time, were Ferdinand and Isabella, 
of glorious memory, and to their successors, our 
sovereigns, according to the tenor of certain papers, 
drawn up for the purpose (which you may see, if 
you desire). Thus his majesty is king and sovereign 
of these islands and continents by virtue of the said 
donation, and, as king and sovereign, certain islands, 
and almost all, to whom this has been notified, have 
received hix majesty, and have obeyed and served, 
and do actually serve him. And, moreover, like 
good subjects, and with good will, and without any 
resistance or delay, the moment they were informed 
of the foregoing, they obeyed all the religious men 
sent among them to preach and teach our holy faith ; 
and these of their free and cheerful will, without any 
condition or reward, became Christians, and continue 
40-10 be. And his majesty received them kindly 
and benignantly, and ordered that they should be 
treated like his other subjects and vassals. You also 
are poquired and obliged to do the same. Therefore, 
in the best manner I can, I pray and entreat you, 
that you consider: well what I have said, and that 
you take whatever time is reasonable to understand 
And deliberate upon it, and that you recognize the 
church for sovereign and superior of the universal 
world, and the supreme pontiff, called pope, in her 
name, and his majesty, in his place, a¢ superior and 
sovereign king of the islands and terra firma by virtue 
of said donation; and that you consent that these 
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